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T IIR appearance of au illusLratcd edition of tlieso papers on 
Western India is dno to the stigjjostion of Lord Keay, when 
lie was Governor of Jlomhay, as well as to that of Sir Oeoige 
Birdwood ; and, next, to th(^ substantial support of tlie Bombay 
Government, and of many of the Brincos and Gentlemen of 
India, as well as of an inllucntial body of European residents. 

To the proprietors of the PionvGi% Bomhuy and Tm&> 

of Imlia, I am indebted for the privilege of republication of tlu 
papers originally contributed to these newspaT)ers. 

Any apology for errors or defects at this time of day would 
bo out of place. But T may be allowed to state that the i)apers 
when written were not intended for a book, and appeared only 
to the Boiulmy Public; that they are not tlio wiuk of a student 
or liti‘.rary man, and that some allowance for their shortcomings 
may be found in tlie fact tliat tlioy were written in the intervals 
of a busy life, as a relaxation fT'om daily duty, heat, and the 
monotony of an Indian cliinato, and far from such librai'ios as 
Europe affords. 

The book is a mere record of excursions among the Cities 
and Forts of Western India, with a side glaneo at the books 
which treat of them; a record also of events which I have 
deemed worthy of being ohrojiicled. 

it does not deal with the living, but with the illustrious dead, 
and of some also who wore not iliuHtrious, but simply did their 
duty ill helping — and that olloii iiuconsciouJy — ^to build up 
those great institutions of Government and Law, in the sliadow 
nf which we, now live, move, and have our being. 

What we are is a very different thing from what wo were. 
It has been iny aim, therefore, to show how this change has 
been accomjdiahed, what were the forces at work, and how 
order was evolved out of chaos, and the maas of our jiopulation 
chwated to a higher platform ; for though the unity of History 
WGimis often broken, its far-reaching issues come down to our 
own times, and wo are heirs of all the ages/* 

This ought to interest th(^ Native of hidia ipiite as inur.h as 
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iJin Naiivo of Eiij^liuitl; for Hiin^ly it, in not, iiocoHHiiry to bo an 
KiifjliHlmmu to uudorMLaiid ilmt u liviiij', niulor its viiH‘ 

and trou, and Noonmi in tll(^ IVuit ol* Wh laluair a^^^ainst all 
i*oniorH, i« happier than while ox])osoil to daily and nightly raids 
of aruKxl men. JCn^lisInuou (‘an admire (he darin^^ and roniaiiU(^ 
prowess of *Sivaji, and are not Mind to I, lie astute tliiiloinaoy 
of Nana Kadnavis, and it is not muslful to bo an lOnj^lisluuan 
to laud **tho ]>hicid courag(‘/’ of Annj.>ior, or ^‘the nni^ht" of 
Wellington. The History of this country, and its hissoua, an^ 
tho proiierty of all, and o])en to all. Its very reverses, Ix'tli 
English and Indian, arc hut the sLcpping-sloncs to sonietliiiig 
liiglier — the Tlivine rougli-licwing which has shaped our ends, 
and India’s, in the ujiward iiatli of progress, (fluid’s audacity, 
for exfunple, brought us face to face with Aunmgzeb, Tlu‘, 
lUrates huniing slii])s iirqianMl lie’ way for If roe hraviguti<ui. 
And Wargaum! Tliat was a great disgruc-e; hut without it 
whore would have been ilornby’s patriotic, outbursl., and Ead- 
uavis’s deed of chivalry ? Oiii' (jinuuiercial convulsion (KStirMl) 
was a blessing in disguise, tho ]U'c.lu(lt^ of a llomliay covc.reil witli 
docks, mills, and juilatial luihlus buildings, tlu^ admiration of all. 

Assayo was thus us truly a victory for tlu^ iulaihituuisof thost^ 
roil I ms us lor any Engl ishi nan. “It led to 1.1 le Movertngnty 
of England! And liow can \\(* bo expoc.tod to tula*, an iutL'rost 
in tlie fate of a nation that has swallitwi'd up our own 0, 
my brother, lot not lids disturb thee 1 

From the hcgiuuiug ol* its history all the JMaKi'rs of Uombay 
WHWO i)roud of it, juublookcd forward, no doubt, witli high hojujs 
to its future destiny. Aungier a.ud (Jhild wcr(^ ])roud of if, but 
wo wore not over-kind to thorn. Jf wts did not sUme the 
proplicts, wo did not Imild their He]>ulchrcs. Iloniby, also, avus 
l>roud of it, Jlis naim^ is .still lionui liy a row (»f Inmsiss, and 
IS inseribed in a nuiall tablet on tho Avails of Fartd; 
nomims mitbra. What wonder if, during languor, aatu^ty, 
bout, blasts from Loadonliall Strc^ct and counter-blasts from 
Calcutta, with their motives mi.j(jonstrned, ami their actions 
iniimgmid-"* what wonder if Avords of anguish H()intititiu\M escaped 
their li|)s during iJieir long aud AVeary cxih'-— l.lut (uy of 
distrcMseil nature ! Mackintosh comjiared Jliuubay ton. city of 
tho (lead, Wollingtou wished to iJod he had never had any- 
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thing to do with it, Malcohu ouo(^ loolc(‘(l on hin coming to 
Bombay an a mistako. -Aiid Eli)luustouo writes (1810): '‘A 
Governor of Bombay must always bo And yot wlio 

loved more, or was more beloved? Chantrey and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence feebly embody the admiration oF th(3 puldic. 

When the time howoviiv came lor a calm and doliliorato 
judgment they were eager enough to record it. Malcolm px'o- 
nounced Bombay a kind of toiTOstrial Paradise, and compared 
it to Naples. Mackintosh, on his leaving it, bursts into a Avail 
of i)rofouucl grief, and the Duke, more prosaic, says, T was 
feasted into Bombay and feasted out of it/' 

All these men Avere not only just bxit also kind and con- 
siderate to tlie people, and these volumes show how the feeling 
was reciprocated, as no names are hold in higher ostcoiu 
throughout Western In<lia. 

If tliercfiwe this hook can do somothhig, however little, to 
strongtlaen the bonds of amity lietwccn man ami man, betAVOcii 
high and low, beLwe(3u one race and umdhor race, betAveen 
governors ami governed; if, by the knowledge of the sti’ugglos 
througU which Western India has i)assed from an abject 
condition to absolute security of life and imipevty, we are 
eiiableil to estimate these great hlessings at their pi'opor value; 
if the examples of heroism, of romantic proAvess, of endurance 
and sclf-sai*ritico, and of lives cousccratctl to India's interests 
rather than l.o their own, tend Li'i awaken generous im]»ulses 
and keep alive the spirit of liberty and toleration and uiisoltivsh 
indepomUmeo, and a contented mind ; if it (uiii l)t3 sliowu that 
Hupca’stilion is its own enemy, and that a stern retribution is 
meted out by the Judge of all to sclf-iudulgeiice, oppression, 
ami crime; if the young find hero some of the PlcaHures of 
Hope, and the old any of the Pleasures of Memory ; and if the 
Pictures, (iiiibcllishing the work, many of which hc-ve been 
given to the Avorld for the first time, stimulate among the rising 
generati(»u an ardent love for tlie study of History, and an 
enlightened i-egard fin tne host interests of India ; if one or any 
01 these objcuits is attained, the end and aiiri of the Avritor Avill 
be fully accom] dished, and the book, with all its faults, will not 
have heeu writUm in vain. 

T(» James Burgess, GJ.IS., LL.D,, kte Diiector of tin* 
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Archii'ological yxirvoy, J niii yroutly iiulcibLod for Iiih ussi«Uin<ui 
ill carrying the Wi)rk through th(^ ’Without bin help, and 

that i)f anothiU’ ciniuoiit scholar, Dr. »laiuos M. Canipholl, tJ.LE., 
of tlic noinhay (hvil Hor\ ice, tho papers could neither hav<». 
hoou written nor published. 1 have luado lieavy drafts on 
their litiuury atoros. 

To the many goiitlomou who have so liberally r(»Hpondcd 
to my appeals for assistance with copies ()f pictures and maps 
in their possession 1 now return my most cordial thanks. 

I have great ])leasuro in dedicating this hook to their JJoyal 
Highnesses the ])uke and Duchess of Oonmiught. They are 
familiar with many of the scenes described in it. They were 
tlie iirsL Jiien)l)e.rs of tlie lloynl Eamily of Unghmd to make 
tlieir homo in India. They came, not as wayfarers, but as 
rosidmits, with tlieir family. The 3'eavs they were among us 
constitute a bright ])^lgl^ in the History of Woslern India, and 
shed a new lustre 011 the Indian Kmpin*. Ami tlunrs is not a 
memory wliich the pijoph‘i 4 of India will willingly let die, for as 
long as duty and honour are esteenuMl, and virtue is of ac'count 
among the sous of men, theii nimies will be licld in 
rcmombraiico. 


hoMllAY, JlUf/ ISUli. 


J. D. 
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BOMBAY AND WESTERN INDIA. 


OHAPTEB I. 

Wtjirtern India: Past and PiiEfiENr. 

MAN had better have dBlO^OOO at the end of ten years 
passed in England than £20,000 at the end of the ton years 
passed in India, because you must compute what you give for 
money, and the man who has lived ten years in India has given 
up ten years of social comfort and all those advantages which 
arise from living in England." * 

So said Dr. Johnson about a hundred years ago. But the 
distance to India is now shorn of half its terrors. Nobody now 
thinks anything of going to India. To moat people, indeed, it 
is a mere pleasure ezeursion, in which, from the deck of a 
steamer, you can descry Egypt, and scan the peaks of Sinai and 
the Sierra Nevada, without the trouble of climbing up to tliem. 
The social comforts and the advantages of living in England on 
whicli Dr. Johnson based his argument now accompany you to 
India, where a man may live ten years, and be as healthy, as 
happy, and as well up in information, perhaps even more so, 
than if he had never quitted his native soil. Neither do people 
stay so long in it as they used to do. Not long since Coxonel 
Norman, C.B.,paid a visit to England after an absence of tnirty- 
oight years, but this is a rare exception, and even ten years 
at a time is a very long stretch nowadays for an Englishman 
in India. 

Even the miseries which Thackeray deplored in the 
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WOTKBN tNDI^ : PAS't PUKSKNT. 


Ncwcovm * am vory nniob luitigatcHl. Tho paasago is a 
beautiful ouo, and an approciatiou of tlu» truth it (umtaiiiH csaii 
novor hvi woakeiieA as long as tlioro am luimnn hearts to tool, 
and men and wonion to bewail separation fnmi tlioso they love. 
Obildroii may now, hdwovor, thanks to our bi»ttor understanding 
the sanitary and other possibilities, roiuaiu in India for a longer 
time than they used to do, without projmlioo to their moral, 
intelleotual, or physical upbringing, and the distance is so 
abridged that the evils of divided families are reduced to a 
minimum. 

The family relation cau, indeed, never be broken without 
weakening the ties wlucli God and Nature have eshiblished for 
wise purposes ; but tho olioapor and more ox])pditious transit 
out and homo have surely done sonu^thing to modify all this as 
compared with the days of tlu' Ncnvoouuis. Tlui iutorchango of 
affection or intm^st which luiw iiiuls o.xpmssi(m each week, was 
formerly roprosented by a dreary and imbdiniU*. ox])auHe which 
generally oxtiugiiishod the bonds of friemdship, and riuluood those 
of relationship to an empty name. Ubunl is, however, tliickor 
than water, and it was aliiuKst a nuir\cl luiw a cyclo of estrange- 
moiit should sometimos Ixj followi^d by a hurst of allVi’tiou from 
the fountains of tlio great deep, 

The changes which luu'c taken placii mul are still in 
progress in Western India have been so gradual, have come 
upon us so silently, and the heneiits resulting the.refrom are so 
familiar to us that they ar(» a])t to he lost sight of ntid, like the 
air wo broatJic, ceaac.ito be matter of observauon. We have mailo 
immense strides. I need not dwell on the rise of hill sialious, 
tlie growth of Municipal institutions, the iutrodiietioii of jmro 
water, tlio drainage and eonsorvan<‘.y of our large towns, tho 
creation of docks, and tho great industrial devolopiuoub of recent 
tinios^ The more mention of them is sufllciout to suggest tlio 


* “ Tho locdtt of the *mbjoct pvoviuco ftiwl vrWcB tUoro, hut tlioir chiUlrou 
cannot live on tUo noit. Tho parculH bring ihotr uiiildron to tim slioro and 
part with thorn. Tho family inuat bo brohon up. Keep tlio lli^worB of your 
botisu beyond a cortiiiii timo and Uio Bickonlng buds wither and die. In 

America it la from tho breast of a poor alavo Uiat a ohlld w takrii ; iii India 
it is from tho wifo, and from uudor tho palace of n HplcmUd procoiiaul.**--' 
Thookoray^s .'tfetocomes. 
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large additions which have been made to the comfort and 
happiness alike of the native and European. They have added 
some years to the term of human life. Bombay is better for 
old men's health than young men's. Why ? Because the tem- 
perature is equable. At tl^ season (December), in ITorthern 
and Central India, there is a difflarence of 30° to 40° in the 
twenty-four hours, while here — ^not 10°, and young men can 
take all sorts of exercise with impunity in the Dekhan, in these 
extremes of temperature. Small chance for longevity when 
anarchy prevailed and murder stalked red-handed through the 
land. The roads which now replace the old jungle paths render 
famines well-nigh impossible. At all evente the abundance 
of one district is now available for supplying the wants of 
another. 

The natives ought to be the last to complain of that which is 
not for them nioroly a change of regime, but one literally of 
existence, and had it not been for the European element we aie 
safe in saying that these great alterations would never have 
taken place. But the fiat has gone forth : they shall not build 
and another inhabit, they shall not plant and another eat, for 
as the days of a tree are the days of my people. The truth of 
all this is apparent to any one. Go to any railway station in 
Gujarat, and there on an early morning watch the villager or 
day labourer on the way to his appointed task ; not downcast 
or downtrodden is he, but well slept and well fed, with a sleek 
and a blithe countenance, he trudges merrily along. And if 
you are out at daybreak in Bombay, you may see the oooly or 
hammal proceeding to his work with elastic step, lilting some 
refrain he has picked up in his childhood in the far-off plains of 
the Dekhan or the old hills of Batnagiri, a condition of things 
you will search for in vain in the annak of Slvaji or the 
Peshwas.* The Englishman in India has in this century v^hat 
he had not in the last, a strong and a stable Government of his 
own, which can protect his life and property^ond free him from 
sudden and wild alarms by day and by ni^t. He cah move 
about voluntarily whenever and wherever he pleases. He 
cannot, indeed, defy the laws of nature or eliminate heat from 


* There has never been want of employment in my day. 

n 2 
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the tropins, but lie (juii by ineaiiH of ico UHHun{J!o its baneful 
effocts, and by tihan^o of reaidouco from one phua*. to unotln^r 
can so temin‘r tlio (jonditious of cliinato as to mako life here, not 
merely euduralde, but as "ood in many cases as if ho hod boon 
in England. To tlie native thoro is nowall tlui diffonmeo jti tho 
world, for be ho rich or poor tho bondman is now the freeman, 
he to nil intents and purposes being forinorly the goods and 
chattels of liis master, by whatever iinrao that luastcu' might bo 
called. This much has tho native, but ho has more. Ho has 
been put in the path of progress, for the operation of law and 
good government which have spread thoinsolves over tho 
coimtry, lias been not merely to punish the criminal, but to 
prevent his mamifucturo. And thus we aoc in India tho 
deterring effec^t made manifest by a groat reduction in the 
uuml)or of outrages on life and property, coinpunul with former 
times cither under their own administrations or imdor ours. 

Indeed, tho dangers are all tho other way, for it depends on tho 
intolligoiuH^ of ransomed peoples whether such great institutions 
os trial by jury, liberty of the i>ress, munici])al institutions, 
freedom of wovsliip, and right of association becojne a blessing 
or a curse. Tlioy aro either good or bad as the j/eople who 
possess them arc intelligent or otherwisii. And here wo may 
remark that it is a common mistake to siip})Obe that Bombay, 
having a crowd of desiieradoes within its walls, was founded by 
them. This is not tho case. It was in no sense founded by the 
dregs of England, nor by the scum of Scotland. 'Fhe mcui who 
colonised Bombay, at least tliose of them who lnjv(' loft their 
mark on its history, were gentlemen, some of iluun l)y birth an<l 
almost all by education. Child was a member of one of tlui 
most influential families in England. Oxiudon, us wc may 
still read on his mausoleum, *was idr Katif/vinin spkmforc,* 


* Tlio family had hoon soUlcdat Douu ni Kontmneo tho time of Kdward 
111. Hit Henry Oxomlono, Knight, hold high cuuiinand nt tho battle of 
Poictiers, 13G6. Nir Ocoigo (b. 1019) apollod IiIh naino Oxiudon, m may 
fltill bo Boou in tho India Oflico rocoidH ; on hie tomb at i^urat and in nrintod 
papors it alaoapi}carH an Oxirulou \ Pryor (p. H7) has it Oxoudino. llo wa« 
appointed chiof of tho factory at Surat, Soj)toiubur JBlh, 1002, and died tlioro 
July 14th, 100U. Tho Jiaronotoy daton from 1007, witli armH— argon t, a 
chevron guloo botwoon threo oxen paKKant Hahlo; and crest, out of a duoal 
coroaot gules, a lion*s hea(} atfrontde. Bir Homy Oliudloigh Oxendcu, eighth 
Baronet, died August 14, 1880, oged ninety-four,- (i. 
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James Forbes was the grandfather of Count; Mout.iOe*nbert. 
Charles Forbes was the friend of the Duke of Wellington, But 
from Gerald Aungier, who was a brother of Lord Aungier who 
died in 1678, to Mouiitstuart Elphinstone, who could trace back 
Ids lineage to a time ere the names of Magellan or 13a Gama 
had been heard of in the eastern seas, yoxi will find that many 
of the prominent men on this side of India woro of good family, 
and that not a few nnconsciously took their stand as promoters 
of that civilisation of which we now reap the benefits. But 
what does it matter ? * Fraser and Bourchior were no doubt very 
quiet men in Surat and unknown to fame, but they sent those 
manuscripts to Europe, an inspection of which was the first 
thing to stiimdate the zeal of Anquotil Du Perron in his 
ZoroaRtriem BescMxhes, Boone may have been sec»nd-ratc, but 
ho was the first to send drawings of Elophanta to England. 
Boden, a Bombay Colonel, founded the Sanskrit Professorship 
at Oxford which boars his name, and it requires no great 
knowledge of the language to sec in the Latin inscriptions of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which remain to xis in 
Surat and elsewhere that our early colonist/S carried with them 
the scholarship of Europe to the far-off plains of India. And 
here we may he pennittod a word for the Nabob on his returii 
home. Ho always got less than ho expected, and sometimes 
more than he desmved, for did not Meg Dods at St. Eonan’s 'well 
hurl at his head that ho had boon instrumental in raising the 
price of poultry for miles around ? Ho was the fossil man of 
the eighteenth century, and people stared at him as they would 
have done at one of the seven sleepers of Asia with an antique 
coin in hi.s pocket trying to purchase his dinner in the streets 
of Ephesus. 

But you must remember Ins condition during the years of his 
exile, and remembering this you will cease to womVr at it. 
The state of loneliness from his fellow-countrymen in which he 
was placed exposed him to vices in a way the average inodoi'ii 
Anglo-Indian has little conception of, and vhen wc hear from a 


* Many could ray with Oowpor 

Hy boast is not tbal I doduoo my birth 
From soeptor’d kings or •princes of the cardi.” 
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Bombay* pulpit» a moral drawn to his tliscvcilit, uh if we were lljo 
inon and wisdom would die witli us, w(^ litthj think of (nir owmi 
safeg\uirds from vice, in tho law and police whicli now surround 
us, the fouudatioiis of wliich wore not even laid in those dismol 
times, when tho mighty factors of our civilisation, tho educa- 
tionist and tho minister of religion, wore wanting, Nor need 
we claim for tho early settlor in Western India more than we 
would for his brother at home, for tho Englisli geutlomau of the 
eighteenth contury, even on his own soil, was by no means o 
pattern of virtue and sobriety. 

Bub though the family and domestic life of England, as we 
understand them, which prevail in India at tho present day hud 
a veryfeoblt*. existence in tlio oightoeiith century; though tho 
men of that ])ctnod, tor the inowst part, lived (far^on; and 
though no l)onigii ray of ftMiialo iudueiu'O shone in tlieir 
bungalows, it is well to roineiuber tliat tlmy dhl not for these 
reasons full into th(» Hupreme evil of the rortugueso, and per- 
pol/uato that druiuii whujli is being acted out in our own times, 
wliere the sins of tlio fathers have been visite<l on the children 
to tlio third and fourtln, yea, even to the tenth generation. No 
more melancholy olTshoot exists in the jdiysieal history man. 
But the Knglisli had little to do with it. In fact, fewer 
m&nlliaiim Avero made by them in Western India than in any 
of tho Brosidoncies of this great pouinsula. By their fruits ye 
shall know them, Tho English are an exclusive race, and this 
oxclusiyoncss has been and is yet tho cause of great evils ; but 
it is a question whether those evils are not countevbiilanced by 
the fact that it has saved us from a gniat, a sad, anti an over- 
lasting reproach — a reproach of which it may he said in tlm 
words of fclie poet : — 

“ Time but tho impression deeper makes, 

As Btrcama their channels deeper wear.'* 

Foremost in the great work of colonisation and* regeneratitm 
was tho merchant, for the merchant in India came before the 
soldier. The merchant lirst built Ids factory ; the soldier then 
came and protected it. Lot us consider what the English 
merohant gave up in coming to India, for India meant a very 
diflferent thing then than it does now. It was the giving up of 
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home, family, and friends, and everything comprehended in tlie 
words; it was the giving up of religious privileges, which to 
many men and some of the best of men are the be-all and the 
end-all of existence ; it was the giving up of political life, for 
what influence could the units sparsely scattered over the 
coasts of Western India have on the governing body in England 
or the political life of any Europeiin State ? In more senses 
than one did he exchange for tlie drugs of India, the sterling 
money of Europe.* 

If a man belonged to any of the learned professions, he had 
to content himself with the knowledge he had acquired at 
college, or with such stale driblets of science as came from 
Europe, twelve months old, by way of addition to his stock in 
trade. But in mi ny cases there was no such addition, and the 
knowledge, or such of it as survived, became storeoty])od on the 
plains of India, as on the day ho loft Iris father’s house or 
emerged from the portals of his alma mater. 

Without wife, without children, without society worthy of 
tho name, without librarie.s, without n daily pre,S3 to keep him 
alive as to the on-goings of the world, what wonder if tho 
English morcliant in India sometimes drifted into bad morals 
or ended his days in that Golgotha of tho dead — in the early 
churchyards of India. If ho were a merchant of tlie Company, 
he was hound to go forward. For him there was no rest. He had 
to open up new markets, oven though his goods were plundered 
by dacoits or his agents murdered by Thugs. By land or sea it 
was all the same, for the sea was scoured by pirates and every 
creek sent forth its cruisers of the bloody red flag ; and thus it 
wan by a hardihood and endurance which sometimes amounted 
to heroism that the foundations of the East India Company 
wore laid. 

If he were a merchant outside the Company, an int&''i 9 per he 
was called, he was hunted down and his life made a burden to 
him, for no royal birxgh of the middle ages, with its guilds or 
corporations, was hedged in with so impenetrable a barrier as 
the East India Company until the trade was thrown open to the 
publiaf The story of the interloper’s career in all its phases of 


Sir Jainea Mackintosh. 


t In 1314. 
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lino and iniprisoiiment lies bofori*, uh in ilio pagan of Aloxandov 
liamilton. 

Tii was ill vain iluUi ovorlaud routes \voro ])roJ('ct.(al to vendor 
Knglanil more acccsaiblo than by tlie Cnpu of Storms. Sir Kyro 
Cooto wlum in Bombay in 1771 busied him.solf wit.h prepara- 
tions for that journey across the Babylonian Desi'.rts of which 
lie gave Dr. Johnson tlie account at Fort Augustus, a journey 
whore his cutuoIh subsisted for iivl^ days without water,^ He 
was more fortunatt^ than M. St. Germain, of whom Volney tells 
US that in 177i) — (those were the days of the lifainliiks) — 
accoinpaniiHl by somii Kngli.sh oirieors, he had tlio temerity to 
take his silks and diamonds by way of Hgypt. Tins party were 
one after another all destroyeil h\ii himself. B:- the middle of 
the desert of Huesc he was set uj>on by tfte lUulauius, and 
escaped to Cairo, naked and woinuleil That was the end of one 
abortive attempt to ojuui ni» the overland route, but it is well 
to roniomber that one hundred years ago, and fifty years before 
the time of Waglmrn, Ungliali ships waitiMl at Suez for cargoes 
which never eame. Railing ships! Think of this, 3^0 mastei’s 
of modern craft, when you are. passing tin* Daedalus Liglit or 
Mocha Rhoal with all the appliaiuios of Rteam Navigation. 

Ilow did the merohaiil succeed ? For us eimivi.y)iv,r, for km 
it was somewhat difleroiii-. The RpauinrJs had a saying iu the 
eighteenth century that ho who would bring homo the wealth of 
the Todies must carry the wealth of the Indies with liim. Thi^y 
were right in the eighteenth and not allogether wrong iu the 
niuoteonth century, for who will say that out.ndo luipital is 
awanting or not wanted in our days in India i 

The truth is that tlu^. wealth of India in these days was 
altogether fabulous, and a close investigation by one who was 
competent to do sof results in showing that her merchants wore 
far fro'“ being successful, even judged by the standard of the 
present day. There w'as but <uie altm*iiative — make money or 
— di(^ And most of them died. Tlie arrival of a limited 
number of " Nabobs'^' in Kngland, whom you could count on your 


tlolnwon’s Tour to tho IleMden* 

t lion. John Jardlno, Judioial CommiKHionor iu Burma, and now Judge of 
Bomhny High Court *— Minuta oti Civil /%nrf. 
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fingers, gave a false and exaggerated impression of India, and 
the money to be made ther^, which is not justified by the facts. 
In the twenty years between 1765 and 1777, two Government 
servants only returned to England from the Bombay Presidency 
with fortunes acquired in the service. 

Kichard Bourchier, who served twenty-three years and was 
Governor of Bombay nine years (1760-1760), died insolvent. 
So did John Spencer, the rival of Clive, after enjoying the 
most lucrative posts in Bombay and holding for a time the 
Governme 4 t of Bengal. And Charles Orommelin, Governor of 
Bombay for seven years (1760-1767), was content in his old age 
to accept a subordinate office at Goa, after forty years* service/ 

Sooth to say, ^he merchant of these days had some advantages 
for which he ouglit to have been thankful, but I daresay he 
never looked upon them in the light of mercies. He had the 
week which followed the despatch of his mail in which to 
dispose of himself holiday wise. He had a virgin soil to work 
upon, and little competition, as no native had as yet opened up 
direct communication with Europe, or dared to cross the Kala- 
pani. When he was a remitter he could command 2s. 66?., and 
was not the least surprised when he received 2s. 9e2. for his 
rupee. Though the usance was long, and the return on his 
goods equally so, he had generally few ventures, often only one, 
to engage his attention, instead of the thousand and one interests 
which rack the modern brain. He was not disturbed by tele- 
graphy or the Suez Canal, those giant progenitors of competition 
winch have made all the world your next-door neighboui’s, and 
which still mock at the projects of modern enterprise. The 
eveii tenour of his way was not invaded — shall we say — by an 
army of brokers, for down through the eighteenth century, and 
long afterwards, there was no sub-division of mercantile labour, 
and he was his own banker, broker, and even his C p law 
adviser. 

When a ship was about to sail for England, Eorbes or Eein- 
ington, who held their position smiorcs pn&i*e>8 and in virtue of 
the success which hod crowned their exertions, sent round to 
their neighbours to see what was wanted in exchange, fix the 


See ante p. 163. 
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rate and the difference to be cstablishoci between the buying 
and the soiling rate, wliicJi never amounted to less than a penny 
l)or rupee, inattuul of the sixteenth and thirty-seconds which 
now exhaust the patience and profits of the trader in exchange. 

Tlio wliole niattpr may bo summed up in the Gujarati pro- 
verb of the times we are now writing of, if you only substitute 
India for Java : — 

“ Who gooB to Java never loturna. 

If by clianco ho roturns, 

^riiou for two generations to live upon 
Mouoy enough ho brings bach.’’ 

To hunt the tiger from his lair in Salsette ; to course the hare 
oa MolabjU’Hill ; to play cards and drink snrJ or arrack punch 
in a bungalow on the Thaiia Crook until all was blue; to send 
your sick dauglitor to <*)ld Woinaifs Island, and go yourself to 
the hot spring of Bankot ; to ait ami moon over some spocuhi- 
tiou to Ihmtam or Amhoyna, on which the comfort and ]m])])i- 
noss of your family (l(^])(ui(hHl, and then, sick of d(day, in sluior 
dosperalion dolivor yourself body and soul into the hands of an 
astrologer; to weary your life out for an hour under a hair- 
dresser, so that y(»u may ap])oar the cynosure <)f neighbouring 
eyes in curl and bagwig at Parcl or the Uoyal Jlastion at tlu^ 
witching hour of sundown, or pcradvcuiture on a Sunday at 
Church with meek and placid countcuancii, us you sat with 
your feet on that old cow-dung iloor, gashing listhissly on, but 
nob through the oyster panes, to- hear from the ])ulpit the 
sentence which debars you from th(^ communion; to read 
Shakespeare by moonlight on tho roof of the (Juslom House 
because you could nob aiford the wherewithal to purchase a 
candle ; to drive with'Hollasis of old * from Breacli to ball-room 

* MAJOU O. J. BKLIiAHlH, A:TAT. ()4. 
j)i8l> 1808, 

AND 

ANN8 MAimiA, lUH WIKK, 

DIKD 1707, 

DADOnVlfiU ON CrOHN UUTUHIHONS, M.A,, UKOToU OF WAIUtUAM AND HWIIIK, 
AND lUHTOUIAN OF DOnsF/rHIUlUO. 


Toitih iti Boinlay Caihtdrah Cophd Ociohtr IB, 1887. 
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in a hullock garry and return — ^royal — with lighted flambeaux ; 
and if you survived the ton or twenty years’ conflict^ to see Stic 
jacet written over almost every friend you knew or oared about ; 
such were some of the environments of the Bombay merchant 
about 1784. 

It is preposterous to ask if these gentlemen were happier 
than those of our own days. No two names, for example, bulk 



SIR GISOUOI!: OXTKDRN. 

(^Qovemov Surat^ 16 (JB"‘lfi 0 il.) 

bigger iu the annals of Western India than those of Ouujs and 
Oxinden, They were the demigods of Bombay and Surat to- 
wards the end of the seventeenth century. And yet Child was 
convicted of fraud and died an outlaw of the Covernment he 
had insulted and affected to despise, and Oxinden’s agents were 
impeached in the House of Lords. Of what avail wore Child’s 
iufliieutial connections in England ? They could not save th o 
splendid reputation which he had built *up for himself from 
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being cltiHlied to pieces, could not oven raise a block of rude 
alono to mark tlio place whore lay the Presidont and Geiu^rul 
of tho IniUoe, And the OxixulonR? To bo womod for toti 
years in tlio House of Lords, and have your agentw in Hurat and 
China branded with fraud and confl\)iracy,* does not conduce Vx 
happiness. There i» notliing wanting in the shape of tombstone 
to the Oxindoiia to record their virtues — gigantic mausoleum, 
boast of horaldiy, pomp of power, vaunting epitaph, and all. that 
sort of thing. There appear to have been four brothers of thorn, 
baronets or knights of the shire. Ihit if you road between the 
linos or illumiiiato them with the light of history, you will soon 

* “1673, October 30. Jjove v. OjaiuIoii. 

“Petition ftnd appeal of William Lovo, John worth, and WilUatn 
JlawHtonio, £!xoontorH of Kdward Jlmwnn, (IooormmI 5 'Iliomafl llrcton, Edward 
Pearen, ^rhonins Pearhi, Sj^nion Del hoc, Juinoa Citherow, Judith l:!ila)'On, widow, 
and Nathaniel Sutton, Kxeoutova of Ahrnham Sayon, deemed; Oeorgo 
Pohinson and 'rhonina Exeoutors of yir Afartiii Niwll, dqcoaHed; 

'rhonins N<ioU and Mnrtlm, IdH wifo, ndiuiiuHtratrix of Naihaniol {Hpenioy, 
dcceobcd; John White and Abigail Ibwh, executrix of Abraham Hush, 

dCCOHBOd. 

“Apiioal from a (U'oroo in Chancery of November 3, 1003, founded on u 
report of rofoveoa touching the accountH of a trailing voyage undortaken for 
potitionory uu a joint »tucU to China and Surat. PotitionerM allege fraud and 
oonHpiraoy among ihuir agon la abroad, mnl pray that Mir Henry and Sir 
James Oxindon, ThomaH Atkiim and Sir UnoTgo lllundcll may ho ordorc'd to 
answer. — L. J. XTI. 501 annexud. 

*‘(a) tfanuary LO, t07iM. Peiil.iou of upjwllanl.s, praying tlnil. h(tvu;c of 
the order toanawor on tbe wUo of Thomaw Atkina, in lieu of lior hnsbaiul, 
may ho goiid Horvicu, and that Hir Henry and Sir JaniCH Oximlen may ho 
required peremptorily to answer. — L. J. Xll. dll. 

“ (fc) finnnary 23, 107 3-L— Answer of Sir U eorgo lllnndell. Knows nothing 
of the matter, not having hcon a party to the previous uc.tionH. Is only 
administrator tk honk 7itm of Sir ChriHlo]dior Oxindon, in c.onKciiuence of a 
debt assigned U> him. Has not yet diseovoiod any nsBcts. l*rayH to lie 
dismissed with coats. (Drought in this day MK. Min. of date. aSVc D. J. X 11. 

()ir>.) 

“(fl) rlaminry 30, 1073-^1.- -Answer of Sir Henry Oxindmi and Sir James 
Oxindcii. Sir ilenry denioH that he is o.xecuU)r of Sir (Jeorgo Oxindon, but 
Sir jHmes, as such executor and alone, is interested in the estaie. 'J'be decree 
was Tair and equitable, and was made on murchniits* accounts, and according 
to tlio customs of niorchauts in roferetice to procoediugs between them and 
their agents. The roforeneo was by constuit, nor can the petitioners allogo 
fraud. The referees -^wero heard in to give the reasons for their 

uoi'Uncuto, wliich cannot now he done, as some 0 ! them are dead, ami their 
rcasonH not expressed on the eertillcato. ITay to iiave the beueilt of their 
decree. L. J. Xll., Rlh. (Kor proeeedlngH on the hearing, sao MS, Min. 
T’oby, C, b, J I, and 10.**) — Ninth Ikport oftha Ikyal ihminiBBkn on fHmtorkal 
kurt JI,t prmuM to Jhnm of PofUanumt by rovmmd 
of Ikr AfaJ^siy^ 1864 , 
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discover that the , Oxindens did not sleep on a bed of roses or 
enjoy one tithe of the security which is now possessed by the 
Indian merchant of 1 884. 

We have spoken of the “ Nabobs ” and their time. There was 
no middle class in India in their day tu share tlie loaves and 
fishes with them, for tho Nabobs swallowed up everything. 

Matters are now more fairly adjusted. The three or foui' 
millions per annum which their greed and oppression wrested 
from suffering populations or from the princes who had made 
them suffer, now finds its way in the shape of profits, pensions, 
or wages honestly earned, and goes to the support of an in- 
dustrious community, whether it be the agents who assist in 
carrying on the Government, or the great army outside of it, 
who are engaged m its commercia] or industrial development. 
The benefits resulting from our connection >yith India are two- 
fold, for the bargain is not a one-sided one, and may bo thus 
stated. They are first those which concern ourselves, and of 
which we are tho recipients ; and secondly, those which have 
been either created or multiplied by us (and tho natives them- 
selves who are now working with us) for belioof of the people 
of Indio. India gains more than England. She gets more tlian 
she gives, for England did not require to go to India for a good 
Government ; we had it of ourselves j wliat wc had wo gave, and 
it has done more good to the people of India than has ever been 
done before by any of her administrators. It has raised them 
in the scale of living and sentient beings, and added a now term 
to existence. Of all things that a nation can have, tho most 
priceless possession is a good Government; tho gold of Ophir 
or the diamonds of Golkonda are not to be compared to it ; nor 
need we go, like John Stuart MiU, as far as Asia Minor to seo 
what a bad Governmont can do in converting a garden into a 
howling wilderness. 

The people of India, no doubt, pay for good government, but 
they do not pay too mucli. I have read somewhewj, for tixamplc, 
that the revenue of Aurangzeb was ono* hundred millions 
sterling a year. I have read also tluit in bis day.s the Dokluin 
was little else than a howling wildeimoHs.* Is anybody .so 

* It did not. want perHoiml administration, ns Anraiig/.nl) ^vlls ucvur absonl 
from the Dekbau during the last twenty yoars of iiis lifo. 
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foolish as to imagine that if the English had not made good 
their footing in ’WoBioru India, no other Tower would have done 
so, and all things would have continued as they wore? If 
England had folded her hands as an idle sp(ictator of invents in 
India, many things might havo occurred ; ])ut of this you may 
rest asaurod, that in no event would there Iiavo been now a 
Peshwah in Poona, or probably a singlo native potentate in 
Western Ilidia. Indeed, the chances wore that if the Portuguese 
had been allowed to extend their conquests in Western India 
beyond the limits of Goa in the seventeenth century, the Pesh- 
was would never have come into existence, and another Goa 
would by this time have darkened with its gloomy ruins tho 
Island of Bombay. That was your chance of a Portuguese 
dominion in the seventeontli century. 

And when Ifapoleon came to Suez in the end of tho eigh- 
teenth century with eagle eye and an ouiatretohod arm that 
threatened to embrace the world, tliat was your clumce of 
unotlior dominion founded by Napoleon, a chance neither 
remote nor unlikely ; but it was the will of God it should not 
be so, and so it canio to pass that an empire built up as we 
see it to-day, not witliout the exhibition of passions and failings 
which are incidental to human iiatai*t>i, and which have loft some 
ugly marks behind to remind us that wo arc falUble, But this 
much may be averred with truth in regard to the settlemont of 
Western India, that whoever were the agents by whom that 
settlement was effected, or by whatever means it was accom- 
plished, in no single instance has tho Government of England 
assailed liberty of worship, or that principle of fro<'. inquiry and 
private judgment which is the palladium of Jh’iLish liberty, 
endorsed by legislative enactment a systematic courso of violouco 
or oppression, committed the cariying on of its work to bad 
men *aeu of bad repute, or either knowingly or wilfully acted 
with injustice to the people of India. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The'Mabtyhs of Thana. 

In or about tho year of our Lord 1321 four men suffered 
death for their religion at Thana. As the Reformation did not 
take place for one hundred and twenty years after this, Roman 
^Catholics and Protestants may be supposed to have an equal 
interest in the event. We are indebted for an account of it to 
Orderio, a Franciscan friar who arrived in Thana shortly after. 
Four Minorites, whose names were Thomas of Tolentino, James 
of Padua, Peter of Siena, and Demetrius, a lay brother, were 
living in the house of a Nestorian, of which sect there were 
fifteen families in Thana. On being brought before the Qazi 
and questioned as to their belief, they stated that Christ was 
the very God, aud one of them rashly replied that he believed 
Muhammad yi^as the son of perdition, and was in hell with his 
father the devU. The end is easily foreseen. The people 
shouted out for their death. Thana is a hot place, aud they 
were first bound and exposed bare-headed (we all know what 
that means to a monk) in the sun from nine Jill three, the six 
hottest hours of the day. This liad no effect. Then James of 
Padua was thrown twice into a fire. Tho result was the same. 
The ruler of the town then sent them away secretly to a suburb 
across the arm of the sco. This could not be far from that 
part where the railway bridge, from Snlsctto, now joi-'® the 
mainland. But the Qazi persuaded the MaHk or ruler to send 
men after them to kill them. Thomas, James, and Demetrius 
were beheaded. Peter, who had not been witt the others, was 
next day tortured aud cut asunder. On hearing of tiiis mas- 
sacre, the Emperor at Dehli, Ghyas-ad-din-Tughlaq, scut for the 
Malik, and, upbraiding him for daring to inflict death on those 
whom God had twice preserved, ordered him to be executed. 
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It is very easy in tliis ago pi' rosewater to say that they 
beliaved imprudently, and courted martyrdom. The Great 
Mughal did not think ao. Tho narrative ia full of legend and 
miracle, hut the air was donso with those articles of belief, and 
Thomas of Tolontino, if not a spectator, was certainly alive when 
the greatest wonder of tho ago is said to have taken place, to 
wit, tho transmigration of tho Holy House of Lorotto from lire 
shores of Palestine to very nearly Ms own door in 1294, 

But divested of legend and superstition the facts remain the 
same. These Italian monks, to whom we owe the first seeds of 
the gospel in India,* were the earliest Christian missionaries 
from Europe, of which we have any exact record. That the 
martyrdom took place, we think there cannot be the shadow of 
a doubt. Orderic mentions some facts about Thana, casually, 
which must have astounded tho Europe gentlemen of the 
fourteenth cenUiry. That thevo were flying foxes — that the 
rats tliere were so big that the oats could not kill them, — that 
ants and other vermin wore fed by the charitable, and that there 
did not appear to bo a nail or a piece of iron fastening in their 
boats. “ Ho that is faithful in that which is least is foithM 
also in much.” 

Their bodies wore buried at Supora, about four miles from 
Bosscin, a place identified with the Ophir of Holy Scripture 
(and famous in 1882 for the uneartliing of some fine Buddhist 
relics); but, be that as it may, no gold-dust in tho Jurea 
OAersonems, was so precious to tho early Christians. At tho 
distance of 550 vears we may well despair of presenting more 
than tlie flimsiest sketch of a voyage from Ormuz to Thana. 
It lasted 28 days — sailing by day and coming to anchor in some 
creek or harbour for the night. It was their way in those 
times, and dispensed with observations during the night and 
gave ^ clear outlook for reefs and pirates. The custom still 
lingers in the bandar boat cruise nowadays. Their longest 
stretch was from I)in to Daman across tho Gulf of Camb^ay. 
At length Dhona, Tarapur, Dcravi, Vevsova, and Mahim wore 
passed — giving a wide berth to tlio fishing stakes. On leaving 


* The vexed quoHllon of tho Nostoriiuwi in India wo loavo out of sight for 
the proHoiit," 
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Versova the tall palmyras on the ridge of Walkeshwar came in 
view on the verge of the horizon. And so working the “ Jahaz ” 
round its columnar cliffs fretted by the everlasting surf they 
made their way into the greatest harbour of Western India. 
The Jmggdlow which brought these missionaries from Ormuz was 
driven in by a storm. The places visible to the eye on leaving 
the open sea we shall ondeavnur to describe by their old names, 
as they first heave themselves in sight on the page of history. 
Khmery Island, well wooded ; Wcdkeshwa/r, covered with rocks, 
woods, and long grass amid which were almost smothered the 
Hindu sanctuary, and tank, of the same name with a temple to 
the triform God at the very extremity. The Yoni or famous 
stone of Eegeneration on the water edge. The two Kolabas, 
mother and daughter, though the sea rushed violently between 
them, seemed perfectly united, and on Dma Bcmdi, we will 
place a beacon light, “ impugn it whoso list.” * Along the ridge 
of these islands there grew a thin green line of palms. But 
palms were everywhere from Oape Bombaim to the site of the 
city destined to arise here, covering it, and the ground far 
beyond it, in one continued forest ending ih the; great woods of 
MaMm. Somewhere hereabouts, we' may be sure, appeared (say 
on the site of the Crawford Market) the proverbial fisherman, 
and the bittern standing on one leg amid his empire of 
desolation. There were two islands with strange names, Beea 
Dim, the “ isle of the gods,” and Ghmcd Tehri (Hog-Island), 
the “ hill of the harlots.” Between tliem lay a third- — one of 
the wonders of the world — Ghara^nm, or the "town of 
excavations,” conspicuous by its black colossal elephant and 
stone horse, and more famous for its caves, so full of idols and 
of graven images, that it might have been well called by 
Christian, Jew, or Saracen the “ hiU of devils.” 

So sailing on — but now in quieter water, between Yrombay 
with its Neat’s Tongue and Pit’s Tomb on the left, and on the 
right Karnala, that mighty pillar of basalt which has been for 
all ages a landmark to the sailor making this port of India, — 
they reach Tliana. 

* The modem lighthouse was erected in 1760. — ^Forrest’s Qatalogw of 
Bteorda <f Bombay, 1889. 
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If they entered the Imrbonr from the Aralnan Sea on a stany 
night between April and September, they would see over tlie 
high land of Thai, a little abovo the horizon, the " Southern 
Cross,” the symbol of their faith, and a welcome harbinger to 
this land of heathendom, 

Thana was ■visited by Marco Polo about forty years pre'viously.* 
The Thana of to-day does not seem to be a pleasant place. In 
the early days of the monsoon when the tide is out and at sun- 
down, with rain falling, the view from the railway bridge is 
one of the dismalest a man can cast eyes on. To the young 
civilian, often sent there on his first outset, 

"The sun's eye had a sickly glare, 

The earth with age was wan, 

The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely man.” 

Wo cannot rebuild or repooplo in our imagination the Thajia 
of Marco Polo, but we may bo certain of this, however, that 
though the town was a very different place, the topographical 
surroundings are still the same, and in this respect Thana was 
seen by Marco Polo and these early missionaries very much as 
wo see it to-day. A creek fringed with cactus and palm, up 
which twice a day the tide rushes with remarkable velocity, 
converting its dry and rooky bod into the dimensions of a 
navigable river, the creek widening out gradually into an estuary, 
now the harbour of Bombay, and beyond — ^the illimitable sea, — 
lor the flapping of the great soils of Cabral and Du Gama’s 
fleets was as yet unheard on the Indian Ocean. 

The land side was bounded by a bander of rugged mountoina 
clothed with teak and iron-wood, over wliich could bo deshried 
the sharp saw-like edges and peaks of the Chanda and Bhau- 
malang ''ange,t and the untrodden solitudes of Mathoran. 

iNot far off was Dewa, a scene that has been taken by many 
painters and found its way to the Boyal Academy. Nowadays, 


■* Sco YuIo’b Mwco Polo, il., 386 f. 

t “ On May 27, 1792, 1 lurnad off tho diraot road, paanod undur bawamalaug, 
that inexpU^ablo mountain fort, in sight of Bombay, whioh sot at dofianoe 
and repuVd with loss the British force which attempted to carry it by 
assault against a storm of granite hurled down tho. rooky stairs in 1779.”.— 
Price’s Mmwiata, 1889. 
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tills scene of surpassing beauty bursts upon the eye of the 
traveller as he emerges from the first tunnel which pierces the 
mainland of India, one of the magical reaches of this Indian 
IJosporus which clasps in its arms the islands of Bombay and 
Salsette, 

“ Whose gleaming with the sotting sun 
One burnish’d sheet of living gold, 

And islands that empurpled bright, 

Floated amid tbs livelier light, 

Crags, mounds, and knolls confusedly hurl’d, 

The fr^rgments of an earlier world.” 

Of the manner of life of these missionaries we know nothing, 
but we know a good deal about those among whom they 
laboured. Velvet Weavers, buckram weavers, weavers of Tanna 
cloths, vendors of betelnut, artificers of blackwood, leather 
manufacturers, noisy horse coupera from Arabia, with wild 
pirates and lawless fisbormon (for in those days there was great 
shipping at Thana), a brawling, shouting, seething multitude, 
every man of them Muslim or idolater. Such was the hostile 
population amid whose lot was cast the protomartyrs of Chris- 
tianity in Western India. It is sad to bei’»v6 that when, the 
Portuguese took Thana 200 years afterwards there was not a 
single Christian in it. 

NOTE ON THE GOLD OF OPHIE. 

But W.6 must now deal with the gold of Ophir which has 
cropped up in this article. We have a great respect for gold 
eithen as ore, bullion, or coin, it does not matter much, and if 
we can only bring it nearer to Bombay so much the better. 
We may add that as silver depreciates in value this respect 
increases all the more, and we will, therefore, endeavour to 
speak of gold with becoming reverence. Ophir is mentioned in 
Genesis x. 29, and since that time has had a troubled existence ; 
like the dove from Noah’s Ark finding no rest for the sole of its 
foot. In our young days Niebuhr placed Ophir in Arabia. It 
was soon after removed by somebody across the -Arabian Sea to 
Sofala in Africa. After a consumptive existence in Africa, it 
died out. and suddenly under the giant auspices of Max Muller, 

c 2 
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tlw lusty child veapiwars on the banks of the Indus at a •place 
called I’atalono, and Sir Oharlcs Napier, if wo renvombor rightly, 
■when living in Clifton (Karachi), amused himself in the belief 
that the golden cup of Alexaiuler (Ophir no doubt) lay hidden 
in Iho Gedvosian sands thereabouts. This belief again was 
rudely dispelled by the German critic, Lassen, who “ conclu- 
sively demonstrated” that tho Ophir of Job and Solomon was 
in Gujarat. The r&jar, or black cotton soil of Gxrjarat, is rather 
an awkward matrix for gold ; but never mind. It is satisfactory 
so far, our roado:*a will observe, that Ophir is iu tho right direc- 
tion, and coming nearer to us stop by step on the golden ladder. 
We have mentioned its arrival near Bnssein ; and the arguments 
for its localisation liere arc neither so flimsy nor so unsubstan- 
tial as at first sight may bo imagined. 

Supara is near Bassoiii. * It is mention ed by 1 ’toloniy and the 
author of tho I’cnplvs, Ophir is spelled iu tho Heptuagint, 
Sopliir, and Josephus says Ophir i.s iu tho J'lnra Chersonems, 
which belongs to India. Now wlioro is tliere another Chcr- 
sonusua on this side of India except tho Bombay group of 
islands ? h’rom Supara comes Hopliir — Ojihir. But our readers 
nmst mako tboir own doduclions. Dr. Wilson used jdayfully 
to remark that the Scotch were Scythians and were in India 
ages ago. Had not tho letters been decijibcrod on the 
dolmens of Upper India ? ^cyt, i^coot Scot. “ So runs tlie 
dread anatliema." Wo turn up with I’car and troinhling Smith’s 
dassieal Dictionary, tho highest authority wo can lay hands on, 
and under the head Scythes is this sendee which wo confess 
seems to prove the Doctor’s theory correct, and is a damning 
argument against the non-Scythian hypothesis. “ The Scythians 
had no fixed habitations, but roamed over a vast tract of country 
at their pleasure.” This decides the question. Of coxirse, tho 
Scotch arc Scythians. Then as to Ophir. 

Men like to deal in generalities and will never come to 
particulars. Arabia, Africa, Sind, Gujarat ai’O lino ntunes, in 
which it is exceedingly easy for Max Muller and others to place 
ttie land of OiiMr, words — 

“B’lill of souud and fury 
Sinnifyinp iinlhinR,” 

* Indian Anli^mry, i., U21, and ii., !)0 ; xi., Si30, ‘2'H ; and xiii,, 32S. 
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xaakmg of it a geographical expression pure and simple. It is 
a great matter, therefore, to have Ophir, once for all, localised, 
identified ; moored to one place the latitude and longitude of 
which can be easily determined. • * • • "We had written 
thus far when an uneasy feeling takes possession of us. After 
having fixed Ophir on as solid a basis as this terraqueous globe 
affords, in an evil hour we glanced at the newspapers, where 
some preposterous individual, we had used a stronger word, 
writes to a Glasgow paper (of all places in the world) that 
Wynaad is the Land of Ophir. 

This is really too much. We cannot afford to have gold 
passing us in this way. Gold has always been a welcome guest 
in Bombay. Norman Macleod dubbed us “ worshippers of fire 
and of fine gold.” Wo therefore protest against it. Take our 
apes and our peacocks, and even our algum trees, but give us our 
gold. It is too bad. If this continues, Bassein may become an 
Irish quaking bog and run away witb us. Ophir may drift 
away from its moorings, and leave us like Pogson at Madras, 
just in time from our garret window to see it clear our line of 
vision — a comet of the fii’st magnitude. 

We have done all we can to establish Ophh’in our neighbour- 
hood. But some men will not believe it. Though we sym- 
pathise with tireir incredulity, we say to all such unbelievers 
what Waller addressed to the Lord Protector of England — 

“To dig for wealth, we weary not our limbs, 

Gold thougb the lieaviost metal hither swims, 

Ours is the harvest which the Indiansi, mow, 

Wo plough the deep and reap what others sow.” 
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OHArTEIi III. 

Western India in 1583. 

“It roqnircR no very intimate acquaintance ■with contomijurary foreign 
opinion to recognise the niiuling truth of Do Tocqueville’s remark that the 
conquest and guvommonl of India are really the acliioveraents which give 
England her place in the opinion of the world .” — Sir Meiiry Sumner Maine, 
1872. 

I’cn a long time wn wore a vory wcaldy power in Western 
India, and onr itoiubay dominnin for it Inmdrod yonrs was 
limited to such an extent tluit a good pc'dostrian in a single day 
might oven walk over it. As foi yimit, wo wore for more than 
n century merely tonants-at-will of the tlreat Mughal. When 
wo agreed with his Nawah, all went on well: when wo dis- 
agreed with him, ho put us in irons. Hut frail and limited as 
tills dominiou was, wo ean now in 1891 aver that wo have held i 
it absolutely for a longer term than any of the fonner rulers of 
Western India. The oldest native of Bombay, ovou by tradi- 
tion from his great-grandfather, knows of no other power than 
the power of England. It has outlived all the Subadars of the 
Dekhan. We have boon longer here than the Poshwas were in 
Poona or tho Nizams in Hoidarabad, and our authority dates to 
a time when oven the names of HoUcar, Sindia, and Gaikwar were 
unknown. Wo forget the Hahshi * of .Fanjira, who, strange to 
say, with his semi-African genealogy; has outlived the wreck of 
nations, and, like Monaco in Europe, may protest against the 
Bepubljc, It is true we are an alien race. But will you point 
to us in tha history of India a race of sovereigns who were 
hound to the soil by community of birth, religion, and language ? t 
Wlio was Timur the Tartar and his house, whicli for generation 
after generation from the Peacock Throne lorded it over India 1 

* “Habshl,*’ or “Abyssinian,” is tbo title given to the Nawub of Janjlra 
to the south of Eulaba. 

f Or Indeed anywhere. In Bussin it is Gorman . “Tho foot is too common 
to exolto remark, tho first and most liberal countries in thn nirnrld. as for as 
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From Tartary, from Earn, from Georgia, from Kliorasaii, from 
regions beyond the Satlej, Tartars, Arab mercenaries, and slaves 
who were themselves bought and sold, built up crown and king- 
dom’ from Moimt Everest to Malacca. Our vanity is rebuked, 
however, when we begin to realise that there was a time when 
the face of an Englishman had not been seen on the shores of 
Bombay, nor its name on the map of India ; and yet there was 
such a time. When Shakespeare was alive, when Elizabetli 
reigned, when Mary Queen of Scots was imprisoned, when 
Knox thundered in St. Giles, when Drake and Ealeigh ventured 
their ships to compete with the galleons of Spain into unknown 
seas, no man of woman born had yet used English speech within 
our island. The first English bungalow had not been built, for 
the first Englishman had not yet jumped ashore amid huzzas. 
The first bargain had not been struck, and consequently the 
grave of the first Englishman hod not boon dug. ' The grass on 
Malabar-hiU was a cover for the hare, and a slielf on the cliff a 
nest fur the se'a-eagle. 

We have been led to these reflections by the perusal of Jean 
Hugues of Linscholen*s great work Eistoire dc la Navigation. 
The author came out to Indio in 1583 with the Archbishop of 
Goa, and the copy of his book now before us, the tliird edition, 
was published at Amsterdam in 1638. It is in old French, 
through which we stumble with difficulty, and is full of 
engravings of scones and costumes in Western India, taken witl\ 
the accuracy and executed with the art which distinguished the 
Dutch in those days, fur in these things they were then far ahead 
of us. It is a large folio in which the author, a Hollander, 
seems to give an impartial account of the countries through 
which he passed, and where the pictures become doubly valu- 
able, as they represent the condition of things before the 
Englishman had put in an appearance on this side of Sndia. 

The Portuguese, our readers are aware, had taken possession 
of our island in 1532, but fifty years after, when our author 

-It) 

tlioy have kings at all, being governed by prinoee of alien blood. In London 
the dynasty is Hanoverian ; in Berlin it is Swabian $ in Pa^s it is Corsican $ 
in Vienna it is Swiss; in Plorenco It is Savoyaid; in Copenhagen it Is 
Holstein; in Stookholin it is l^ranoh; in Brussels it is Coburg; at the 
Hague it is BUonish ; in Lisbon it is Hohany ; in Athens it ip Daniui ; in Rio 
it is rortugue8e.’''---Hepworth Dixon’s FNe 1870. 
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was at Ooa, it sconis to have been of no account. Ho givoa a 
full account of (loa in many pages and balf-page doscriptious of 
Cambay, Ormuz, Diu, Daman, IJasseiu, Chaul, Dabul, and Onor, 
commercial emporiums of some note ; but Bombay, or Mvmbai 
as wo may then call it, had not ovou made itself so far known' 
that an intelligent Etiropoan coming to Goa and describing 
Western India should take any notice of it. A stranger on the 
hound at Amsterdam might as well ask for Uran or Trombay. 
That it was an outpost in which a few Portuguese from Bassein 
were stationed, round whom had clustered the kajan huts of 
Koli or Dongar, we believe. But no indication of such a site is 
given, and as ecclesiastical annals and Xavier’s letters are 
equally silent on the subject of even a missionary being sent to 
us, we liave come to the conclusion that our infant metropolis 
had at that time auoli a small nucleus, that it was not even 
worth looking after, and was nothing in comparison o^ say, 
Bandara or Mahim, — a sufficient robuko to our vanity or pride 
of place, if we have any. There is ample evidence, we think, 
that the shrine of Walkeshwar is of great antiquity, as on our 
very first contact with those shores, in 1(562, it was a place of 
pilgrimage, and had doubtless been resorted to for ages by the 
natives cdong the coast. Of the harboiu’ itself I dm reminded 
that from remote times it has been a place whence the products 
of this region found an outlet, and at thn same time an inlet for 
the produce and Imndiwork of other countries, — a commerce 
manipulated by the merchants of Thaua, and previously by 
Kalyan, before Bombay comes before us on the page of history ; 
and though there is no ovidonco on the subject, it is highly 
probable that for the protection of that commerce a beacon flrd 
was kept burning on Kolaba point at night.* But lot us see 
something, of Goa by the help of Linschoton's pictures. 

TUB MAN ABOUT TOWN. 

It was during the time when Akbar reigned in Dohli, in 
1683, that I entered the cjty of Goa, which was tlicii in the 

* “To-dfty I wont to Culabft. On Iho southorn oxiroiuity of this iHland 
Htandu a lighthouao, where (Ire ia kept during the night aa a algnul to ahina 
whicli como into Uio Bombay harbour." — JDr, Hove, 1787. 




xlaob,1683. 
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ttomo of its ^lory* Tlw rortugueso had Iwim hero so vonty* three 
yoara, atid heiiig an idle luan, 1 was rosolvod to liavo a look at it. 
Tho luiinc) gnffin. is not yot iuvonte-d, so I am nicknamed roj/nole. 
Hut I do not luind this, niid plunge at ouuo into tho heart of 
tho city, feeling rather hotter than in Antwerp. All tho races 
of Asia, oven tho Uhiuamaii, aro here bargaining with, or 
cheating, or amusing each other. Amid bags of pepper, bales of 
silk, and boxes of opium I take my stand, and see what T have 
come to see. Tho first thing I observe ia tliat the Portuguese 
are our masters, and that every man among them is armed, 
riding, walldng, sailing, or palanquin-borne, and every retainer 
is armed, down to the veriest cholera. It seems to mo that this 
does not imply much security of life or property. It is now 
early in the morning, and there ia a great fair every day between 
seven and nine, a kind of loitrse, whore men from all parts 
of tho world make their market. The tougue.s are of Habel, 
and tho noise deafening. Nobles or Hidalgoos swagger, with 
ostrich-feather stuck at one aide of their wideawakes. Here 
negro slaves, Arab horses, and dead men’s effects aro sold by 
auction. Mon die hero, oven tho Viceroy, and if he dies, his bod 
is sold from under him at once, and tlio amount credited to his 
executors ; the rights of creditors, widows, and orphans must bo 
respected. I observe that tho Dokhauy men who have come 
in aro all sandalled : other natives, except beggars, wear shoes. 
We stand for a moment at a marriage procession. Tho 
musicians and their native instruments are familiar to us. 
And there at her curtained windows, by tho lattice-work 
appears in all her glory and debasomout — Inda mcretriM aaltando 
et caneiido mctvm qumritans. She hath cast down piany 
wounded, yea, many strong men have been slain by her. A 
Lusitanian swell is hovering about ; and we aro told tho reason 
why th^se gentry are so well clothed is that they have one suit 
only among three, and that when tho lucky turn comes for one 
to go on promenade, tho other two go to bed, or rejoice in 
uctlwsr garments suitable for indoors in hot climates. Eques- 
trians are numerous, and tho horses are gaily caparisoned in 
kiucob and velvet. Tho haraos,s, saddle, and horse-cloth are 
fl'ingod with small bolls, which make a mighty jingling and 
savour of Lyon or Paris. Tho inevitable man with tho whisk 
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follows suit. To see tlie ladies I have to go to church and 
stand an amazing amount of incense. One now, emerges from 
her closed palanquin like a bride from her curtained couch. 
She has downcast eyes, and her hair brushed back from her 
forehead ct la mode, A rosary is in her hand, and a jewelled 
crosslet on her bosom. A maid stands expectant with a book, 
another with a fan, a third 'with a cushion, and a fourth with a 
Persian carpet rolled up. She alights, steadies herself on terra 
firma, for there is a mystery about her feet which is only 
explained by cork pattens six inches high, on which she has to 
move gingerly enough. Two cmalieH servent% one on each side, 
support this angel of the church to her seat. The locomotion 
up the aisle takes her ten minutes.* I find that this is a 
terrible country fo» j^ousy, and that the ladies, married or 
single, ai^e guarded by a gang of slaves, I call at the house of 
a rich Portuguese and as soon as my name is announced I hear 
a clapping of hands, and I know that this is a sign in Turkey 
for the women to fly to the dim recesses of the hai*im. When 
a man comes into your bungalow, offer him at once a seat as 
good as you have yourself, hear what he has got to say, and 
bow him politdy out. If a man comes into church, rise and 
salute him at once. Otherwise, if you do not attend to these 
maxims, you may, when out unwittingly on a stroll, get a 
bamboo on your back, or have a fillet filled with sand swung 
mercilessly on your head by some rufidan hired for the 
purpose. 

The gentlemen wear peaked beards and jnoustachios turned 
up at the ends. The ladies float along en hoddiee on ornamented 
opeQ palanquins ; and over the head, half seen, rises an Eliza* 
bethan canopy (this is the age of Elizabeth), the green folds ,of 
which fall gracefully, supported on each side by a tassel as much 
for ornament as for use. The palanquin here is not a wooden 
box, nor a toiijon, but exhibits the harmony of form to perfec- 
tion, and the bearers themselves are Portuguese, nearly as well 
clothed, to all appearance, as their luasfcerb. Ladies, indoom, 


What appeared to bo woodon boxes, wlioro tho feet of the ladic^ ought to 
bo, wuni a porfocb to mo. The explanation, however, is given by Mr, 

Fonsoca iu his Vity of (ha, 
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wear shoos witliout HtocTtiiigs.'" Nmuioriefl havo not yot boon 
oatablishod, Tlwro will be plout.y of Uioiu by-aiid-by. 

Tho rnUniraije of the Kuvopoau bungiilows diffevs UtUo from 
oor own. A native clmbing a toddy-troo with knife in liis 
waistband, a woman drawing water, a parrot in a cage, and a 
pet monkoy hanging on to tho verandah by its hind logs, with 
a church in tho distance, constitute an amusing and suggestive 
picture. 


KING or BAIAGIIAI. 

I hear the sound of horns: there is a sudden rush of the 
crowd, and aloft in awful state borne upon a palanc^uin comes 
an ambassador from one of the Bekhuny kings. I know these 
sturdy bearers from beyond tho mountains, as they pass into 
the city at a swinging trot, and now near tho end of thoir 
journey, take tbeir *' cantor up tho avenue ” or a lii.st spurt an 
tliey breast tho hill. A soinlu'ero-wallali has enough to do to 
keep the sun from the dusky countemmeo of His Hxcelloiioy, 
who stolidly contemplates tho strange manners and costumea 
of tho Feringi "f which they have brought in their caravels, across 
tho kala-ptmi from tho other side of tho world. His retainers 
are armed with briw and arrow, with spear and javelin, afld 
shield of rhinoceius-hido from Africa ; dusty and wayworn from 
some far off oity in tho Belchan. — Hodar, or Bijapur, or Golconda 
and its diamonds. Bijapur was now in all its glory, its citadel 
a crown of joy and rejoicing to it, and the architect of the big 
dome of Mahmud Shah will soon bo busy at bis work, j: He frowns 
with contempt upon tho Lusitaniau and Ids works of Shedtan. 
Even his ships, are they not the works of the devil ? A land of 


* Spaniards, t'.e.,ino8tisoeB, oredesit ro al Quito, capal of Ecuador. " Gloves 
ore never worn, and stooklngs are unknown, shoos being slipped on the hare 
feet.” — Stanford’s Qtogra/pMeal Cfmpendium, Central aM South Amerioa, 
1882. 

f i,e, European, fr^ the Persian a Frank, and now aiipliod to 

tho English. 

t The iiiggest dme in the imid, — Pantheon, diarautor ld2 font, height 
, 14.8 feet : Duuino, Floronoo, dintnotor 180 feet, heii'lit illO feet } St. Peter’s, 
diameter 189 foot, height 830 feet; St. Sopiiia, diameter 113 feet, height 
201 feet; St. Paul’s, diameter 112 feet, height 215 feet; Itijiipur, uiainetor 
124 foot over a situaro, height 108 feet. 
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monks and monasteries, where their men are women ; land their 
women children ; Kafirs, every one of them ! 


THE MASTER-MARINER. 

Before the rortugucse conquered the land here, they had to 
conquer the sea on the way to it. Hence these were the great 
days for the Master-Mariner.* To be the captain of a ship was 
next door to being a prince. To round the Cape of Storms, inf 
wrestle with the spirit of the storm like Da Gama in the Lusiad^ 
to wield dominion of the seas like Cabral, was to be a king of 
men and crowned with acclaim by your fellows. Your name 
was written in letters of gold and colours on the portals of the 
Viceroy’s Palace, where tlie wondering stranger beholds with 
awe and pride tlie name of every ship and the date of its 
departure from Lisbon, with the date of its arrival, the New 
J erusalem of the storm-tossed sailor,* Henceforth your ship was 
among the immortals more famous than any one in the long 
catalogue of Homer’s fleet. High over the rest shone the 
mighty name of Albuquerque, date 1610, for though he was not 
primuB i% Indi^ no man until his time had ever heard the 
flapping of European sails in the waters of Goa, for 

‘‘He WAB tliQ Rrflt that over burst 
Into that ailont sea” 

that lies beside the island of the thousand-and-one palm trees. 


DECLINE AND EALL, 

It is interesting to note that the causes which un-made Goa 
and made Bombay are apparent at a very early stage of their 
existence. It would be unlair to contrast the colonial policy of 
Portugal ill 1580 with that of any European nation in 1680, 
but we are fairly entitled to place it side by side with the 

• “Magellan (Magolhaeus) served five years in India under Alfonso 
d’Albuqiierquo and IVistan tla Ounha, and there is every prohahility ho was 
at Qoa.^*— See Prince Ihnvy Oio page <l2a. “Ho joined the 

expedition of Francisco d’Ahnoida, the first Viceroy t^f the Indies, which left 
Portugal in 1503 and arrived at Quiloa. This seems certain ” — Prime Henry, 
t vossols were then few uiid far between. 
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ttttitwdo aaBtniiud by otir <wii fast/ soltlcrfl towardu tho sur- 
romidinjT pooplfts in Wosli('ru India, aftor making allnwauco for 
such in’Ogress as luul boon mado, in l.ho cont/nry l)oLwoon 1680 
and 1680 in tlio art of (loloniHaliouandtliodoc.triimuf toloration. 
Ooa and Bombay arn ialanda of about tho aanio sizo; tlioy both 
have magnilioont harbours. IT]K)n tho ono tho I’or(.uguoso sat 
down to exploit, and on the other tho llritisli. But tho Portu- 
guese wore ilrst in the race; they were stronger than we, by 
virtue of militaiy conquest, and tlioy hud a wider area on wliich 
to exploit. The Colonial Empire of Portugal in tho sixteenth 
century was a great empire, quite as groat to the then known 
world as the Colonial Empire of England is in tho nineteenth 
century. Their enemies were fewer in number, and less formid- 
able by sea and land. They had tho I)ut.oh to oppose them. 
So had we. .And wliat wore the Muhammadan kings who had 
then ostablisliod themselves in tho Bekhan compared to tho 
daring of Sivaji or tho might of Aurangzob ? 

When wo sat down to our work of gnviu’nmont, tlio same 
difllcultios that confronted them coufrautod us. There was a 
community made up of tho same materials, a number of ])tto 2 )le 
drawn together of the different races, languages, and religions of 
Asia. Talcing our .stand, wo apjioar btith going to tho same 
(Icstination j but the jioiut is a kind of roversing station, for 
though wo set oil' together, tho moans whioh each takes to ao- 
oomplish his govermnont drives us in different directions. We 
both mean to govern, and we both do it in a different way. Tho 
evil that was bound up in the oxistonoo of tho Portugal of those 
days was Chui’ch and State, not the one without tho other, but 
tho ono mth tho other. If you accept my jurisdiction, you 
must accept my religious belief.* 

Hence pagodas, tanks, mosques, synagogues, and a whole 
jungle ol unbeliefs from tludr i»oint of view, wore cleared out of 
tho cities of Western India, whioh lU'oscntcd the aiqioarunce of 
a compact form of Christianised connmmitios with onb aim and 
serving ono mastttr; Imt it was merely in appearance. The 

* “ Ilundretls, porhui/s UumsandH of Hindu ftimilioH, now uoWled in Boinlmy, 
were originiilly iialivoy of Ooa, who (iiiiigratod long ngo to other conn IrioH, to 
havo IhemHolvDB from tlio rigours of tliu Inquisition.” — l)r. ,J’. (lorson Da 
tJiiuha, Journal, Bombay Jirunoh qf the Itoyal Asiatio Hoekty, 1887. 
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device was a hollow* sham and mahe-beli.ef, as every traveller 
who visited these cities in the 16th century testifies. Their 
own Camoens. says : — This land is the mother of g^*eat villains, 
and tlie stepmother of honourable men.” The outer framework 
and policy of it was a sham. Human nature will not stand this 
sorb of thing; so one day a priest is shot outside of Bassein, 
another day a monk is poisoned in a buggalow, and on a third 
news comes that four missionaries are massacred at Cuncolim. 
They are claimed as martyrs by the church, but they are martyrs 
to the stupidity and misgoverument of mankind. 

We have touched in the first chapter on the policy which 
was inaugurated by the English founders of Bombay, that all 
religions should have fair play. A later chapter will show how 
Aungier dealt with the Banyas, and that he induced them to 
settle here by allowing them their religious rites, marriage 
processions, and burning of their dead. It was only after our 
occupation that the first Tower of Silence was erected on 
Malabar-hill ; * synagogue, mostiuo, and fire-temple, all make 
thei r appearance afterwards. We began by proclaiming Bombay 
an asylum for all, and this was the corollary. The silk weavers 
came in a body from Chaul, and we had to build houses for 
them. Then came the Parsis, who could build their own houses 
and ships as well, one of which fought at the battle of Navarino, 
and on board another was written" The Star-spangled Banner.” 
But whether it was the Banyas of Diu or the Bhatiyas of Kachh, 
all were welcome. We hailea also the Jews from the rivers of 
Babylon. And this is the reason why Bombay now contains 
777,000 inhabitants, and is not, like Goa, a huge grassy tomb. 
Wo were not, and it is as well to remember this, Societa pro- 
paganda FidCy but ‘'the United Company of Merchanl^ of 
England trading in the East Indies.” 

We need not, however, lay the flattering unction to our souls 
that we brought tins doctrine of toleration to Asia. We found 
it here when we came, and wisdoni will nob die with us. Eor 
centuries, aye to the moat remote times, there had been a most 

* The Modi Ohandy Tower of Silence — on the Pedder Hood. ; there seems 
to have been only about a dozen Parsis in Bombay when apidication was 
made by thorn to the Ouvernor in for permission to, erect a lJuklima on 
(fliaudy's piece of land, which was granted, ^ee note, p. Id7, 
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oxtonfliVD conuuimuiil inUircoiirHO (‘.arriod oti by vuviouH nation- 
uliticH alony tho himi. board of VSToBtorn India, ho it Imd Imcnnio 
proUy giaicrally nndorHtood tliat if you wished to trndo witli a 
man, it was not noctissary to kiiork hiiu down, if lu^ dillVvod 
from you in voligions boliof. So tlio (luostiou had boon V(uy 
juuch solvotl in the maritimo towns.^ For oxamplo, Saiiuur or 
Ohonml was very near Uonibay. The site of it is still disputed. 
There wore L0,0()0 Muslims in it, t The Jliudus could not have 
hcoji very intolerant hero. Then at ono linio thorn wore soon 
ill the harbour of Ormuz 400 Chinese junks, J There must 
have been toleration there for the disciples of Confucius. 

Sivnji neitlior burned mosque nor pagoda, and allowed dissent 
in his army, for there wore many Muslims in it, and they had 
their own butcher. § A.iid when Autigim' took in hand the 
mongrel cjommunity of 10,000 vaguboinis who swarmed romi<r 
the Castle of Ihnnbay, ho found tlio ^}an(ilmyiU ready to his 
hand II,— an institution niitivo to India, which gavi^ to every 
caste the eltnnuuts of self-government, or, as Klphinstono iii' 
gcnionsly hath it, gave to the people justice wlum they could 
not get it olSowher(%. 


THK INQUISITION. 

We learn from Mr. Fonseca's ITiMory of Goa tha(. tlm hoiTors 
of the Inquisition have been mucJi oviuTated, It is xilinising to 
think that it was a mild and bonoiiomit institution, and that tlio 
dreams of cliildligocl liTun Foxo's 3iooh of Mariijrs and Willie 
Lithgow's Trwi}Gh% are ii delusion. Wi» may now die ha])]»^, 
HO far as the liuxuisition is ctnicevnod. It was a groat ciioiiiy 
of rich men, for tlieir projiorty was confiacatod. Jlut for a 
poor man? Why, he had a cell of lii.s own, and, if a liur<q)can, 
bread a‘* **d moat to liis dinner twice a week, wit-b n lioil and 
coverlet to protect him fnnn tlie night dews. Wot that the 

* ** It soonis le havttbeoii Kitlvud al> Klura, wlioro Duvliniun, Jiilii and haddhiHi 
ToiaploB arc cavved ouL of the rock alouf^Hlda of oaoh oiluM', which .shows that 
they all livcdinluumony.” — Sir Moinor WdlliuiiH’ IhMhim^ IHUO, 
j Atmlfcda, par Itoinaud.- Yulo iu JnxL d>i/A/wmvy, i., IWO. 

4 Wt 8. LirnWy^B JMcYchant ^hipinnij^ IH75. 
g Fryer, || Brueo^rt x[ unah, 

^ In Bptiiir, bul noarly of the kuuio dale uh IdoMtiholuii'. 
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place was open — only the cells had windows and doors. There 
was a great air of ijcace and tranquillity about the place, which 
arose from the fact that the warders in the galleries, who saw 
everything, would allow no noise. And they were right, for 
noise and tranquillity are strange bed-fellows. It must have 
been something of this kind that fascinated Ralph Fitch, an 
English merchant, who at Ormuz was kindly offered a free pas- 
sage to Goa to explain matters, and is now here in free quarters 
in this year of grace 1583. If we remember rightly, he — ^like 
Baron Trenck elsewhere — found the place so comfortable, he 
wouldn’t come out. “ If I only once got to England, how happy 
should I be to come out again. Oh, gentlemen of England who 
live at home at ease,’ you little know the comforts of the 
Inquisition,” 

1 read further that the ailments of the inmates are carefully 
attended to, that the Inquisitor with his secretary and interpre- 
toi* — how considerate I — comes twice a month specially to inquire 
about them, I marvel at the ventilation of the cells. The 
doors are kept wide open to every breeze that blows every 
morning from 6 to 11. Sanitation is a perfect model. The 
etceteras are cleared out once in four days. Remember this is 
1583. The eating hours are far in advance of any other town 
in India. Breakfast at 6 a.m., dinner at 11 a.m., and supper at 
4 p.m. No wonder people who have been in the civil jails 
prefer the Inquisition. Then autos da fe * are not numerous ; 
sometimes one did not occur for several years. Besides, there 
was no reason for your being burned alive.- The alternative 
was always open to you, to confess Christianity, in which case 
you were only strangled, justifying the old saw, "'confess and be 
hanged.” The business afterwards was merely secondary and a 
matter of form, perfectly painless, and required no display of 
fortitude, for fire or water is all the same to a dead man ; and it 
did not matter if your shinbones, carried by a lot of guys in 
wooden boxes, rattled at the tail of processions for a century 
to come. I know Dellon t tells differently Co all tliis, but he 

• The la«t Goa auto dafi was in February, 1773. — Munay^a Magazinty 
November, 1890. 

t The Sieur Ddlone’s Accomt of hia Voyage to the East Indiea^ Eng. 
transl. London, 1698. 

VOL. I. » 
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lived a century Inter, and 1 do not Indievo Dollon in many 
things. 

To spoak aoriouHly. At the trial there wuh no exhibition of 
the rude instrumonts and coarso onginory of poraotnition to 
harrow the poor soul. Sonio' fools in Scotland in the seven- 
teenlli century tried this, but it only turned out, to uhc their 
own language, “an indulgence to tender consciences.” You 
remember Old Mortality and the never-to-be-forgotten scene 
when Hugh Macbriar, aims Mackail, stood before th«i judges in 
the High Court of Commission. A crimson curtain was with- 
drawn and revealed the grim manipulator at an oaken table, 
laid out with the horrible apparatus of torture, rack, boob, and 
thumbscrew, and that, as Sir Walter tells u.^, though n touch of 
nature brought the blood to Maebriar’s eliwok, bo gazed at tbe 
apparition with composure. So cluni.sy wore these old work- 
men, Lauderdale and Mackenzie, in dealing with heretics. 
They had not learned their lessons at this school. Here we act 
differently. Wo draw aside a green taffeta curtain and reveal 
— the (’JOSS. It leans against tJio tapestry on the walls, looms 
big, and stretches away up to the groiiuid roof.*" it i.s a blaek 
cross. Yea, under this holy emblem the work is done. The 
High Court of Commission and the Inquisition are nearly con- 
vertible terms. But Portugal or Scotland, it is all tin’ same, no 
matter under what sky the deed is done ; the palra-tveo growoth 
here, and " the broom with its tassels on the lea ” yonder, but it 
does not alter tire eternal nature of things. Soon or syne tho end 
of these things is* death — death not only to tho vi(jt.im, but 
death to the political system which iirst caught him, thou 
incarcerated him, now trios him, and will burn liim. ^ No 
Government, bo it Catholic or Protestant, be it Muslim or Brah- 
man. can engage in this warfare with impunity. To rid herself 
of it was the salvation of Scotland, to continue in it was the 
doom of Portugal. 


* According to a tradition current umunK tho inhabitants of Uon, every 
individual charged with witohoraft or any oifenco against tho Catholic 
religion was placed before tho cruoifix, when all of a sudden a thrill apjxjared 
to pass through his whole frame. He trembled horn head to foot, and at 
lost dropped senseless on the ground, incapable of fixbig bis eyes on it any 
more.’*— -FoniAca’s City qf Goa, 1378. 
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On the yesterday of 1583 Portugal Was a first-class power^ 
and might have stood against the world ; now none so poor as do 
her reverence. 


MISCELLA^(rEA, 

Linschoteii tells us that the non-Christian inhabitants of Goa 
had to leave the town every evening at sound of tattoo, and 
dared not practise their superstitions diaboligues under pain 
of death. He aigues bad consequences to the country that 
every man serving under Lisbon, from the Viceroy downwards, 
has a tenure of only tnree years of ofBce, and hastens to make 
the most of it. 

The Gujaratis and Banyas are the mpst subtile merchants in 
the whole of India. The climato and coast thirty miles north 
and soxith of Chaul (which embraces Bombay) are more 
salubrious than elsewhere. He states that the labourers and 
peasants who have made profession of Christianity are little 
better than the pagans, and that they practiso pagan rites by 
connivance of the Inquisitors. 

cjuin 1583 concubinage and bastardy had already done their 
work, for the offspring of Portuguese fathers and native mothers 
are named mestici^^ and that of Indian fathers and Portuguese 
mothers castid* 

On the cultivation and trade in opium he states that while 
much of it conies from Aden and the Eod Sea,t the greater part 
comes from Caznbaia and tlie Dekhan, meaning no doubt from 
the Malwa districts through the Dekhan.f He is silent, as far 
as we can gather, on its export to China, or of its being used 
by the Chinese, 


* ** The development of European oivlliaation in Central and Soutu America 
has been hindered mainly by these mestizoes, who have tended rather to 
degrade it to the Indian level.” — H. W. Bates in Stanford’s Oeographical 
Compendium^ Central and South ATnerica^ 1882. 

t ** Eor ages past Thebes in Egypt has witnessed the production of ^lum. 
Six centuries ago the substance was known in Western Europe as C^um 
Thelmcum. De Quincoy considers it the Nepmtlm of Homer.”— 

Magazine^ October 1887. 

:|: Duarte Barbosa, 1501-17, gives opium as one of the products of India. 
In the year 1773 the East India Company took the ig^oQQpoly of opium into 
their own hands .” — Lift of Lord ShofteBiuTy^ 1887, ig* 249. 

n 2 
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The following aontonco, written in 15K3, may have signiil- 
oance for Scotsmen on the ove of St. Amlrow’s Day, for we have 
seen tho antiquity of tartan gravely disputed. Deserilring some 
cloths ho says they are "bizon’o ot soinblahlo aux drape 
d’lScosso ; ” so tho Tai'tan beats thoin yet, and we shout Dock an 
(lo)'us ! 


AllOIIiEOLOGICAL NOTE ON LINSCUOTEN (p. 23). 

The binding and about 100 pages of letter-press, with tho 
engravings, are in good preservation, but our “ mortual 
enemies,” the white-ants, have made fearful havoc of the Qartes 
GSographiqties at the end of tho volume before us. The book 
boards at first sight look in capital order, but inspection 
discloses tho fact that in tho end one, two dozen holes have 
been borcid, as if with a gimlet, tlirough the book boanl, which 
is one-eighth of an inch in thickness. Onco through this outer 
work, they have literally- rmi riot, and round holes deftly cut 
out, tho size of a sixpence, are perforated through tho maps 
and a hundred pages of letter-press. The incisoi'i., if there is 
such a word, have apparently burrowed and littered here for a 
century ;* their final achiovonient being a chasm about two 
inches in diameter and half an inch deep. In a print about 
two- feet long, representing a morning scene of the -Goa Crawford 
Market of these days, they have .spared neither ago nor sex, and 
performed decapitations on hildalgos and their wives which 
would liave astonished tho Inquisition. So fragile and tindery 
was this portion of tho work, that we dared not touch it. 13ut 
tlie advent of the chief of tho Archicologieal Department, 
who is much accustomed to deal with ruins in their last 
stage of decomposition, relieved us of this responsibility, and 
he boldl; disintegrated the shattered .sheets which have been 
so riddled by the shot of the enemy. When tho groat map 
was spread out by the Indian antiquary, it looked like tho 
flag of Drumolog, or lot us say, as it is tho work of a Hollander, 
like the English ensigns taken by Van IVomp, which are hung 
up in Eotterdam Cathedral. Our zeal was rewarded. There on 

* Since this ms wiritteu wo learn that tho mischief was all done in six 
months. 
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the faded and battered surface lay tho name of our dear old 
Bomhaim, not itself dim or tarnished, hut strong in the vigour 
of perpetual youth, her castellated battlements looking out on 
the Arabian Sea. Witli Iialf tho kingdom of Bisnagar eaten up, 
tills was something to be thankful for. There is no confirmation > 
here of the Portuguese name of Buon-Bahm ever having been 
given to our city. The date is 1594 on the margin of this map, 
which describes the geographical knowledge of 1583, and is the 
earliest record of the city we are aware of. The towns along 
this coast are Damaom, Daiiixno, Baooim Maim, Bombaim, 
Chaul, Dancla, Quelecim, Dabul, R de Vitere, Zanguizara, 
Debetele, Cintapore, which we leave our readers to identify. 
Bliaroch and Gambaia are north of Dehll, but it does not 
matter. 

In the pictures, we may add that, while there are many Euro- 
peans and Natives consuming strong drinks, there is not a 
single trace of tohacco * or other sniolcing indulgences, — confir- 
mation if any were needed, that Rahugh’s discovery came after- 
wards, and found its way from America. 

APPENDIX. T 

In 1G26 the with the Dutch, eeized the island of Bombay o!i 

iho Malabar Coast from the Portuguese, but for some uuoxplaiucd reason 
immediately abandoned It. 

Among tho Journals preserved iu the Military [Murine] Department 
of tho India Office aro the Journals of throe Englishmen present on tho 
occasion above referred to ; and, as tlmy aro tho earliest English notices of 
Bombay, I extract at length the entries relating to this obscure and long- 
forgotten, but, to all “ Ducks,'* deeply interesting event : — 

A. From Andrew Warden^s Journal in the William : — “ 1626. Oot 15. 
Iu the moringn stood in and ankred and landed of y* Eingles and tho Duohes 
sum 400 meane at the leaste ond tocke tlio forte & casoll and the towne, and 
sett fire of it and all tho towne, and all the howesom [housen, s.e., houses] 


* “ Tobacco was introduced to Euroi^e about 1 5 GO by a Dutch merchant, 
who oiferod the plant to John Nicot^ French envoy to Portugal.”— iVbfes and 
QueHeSj November, 18B7. It came fioni Euroue to the Dekhan, and from 
the Dukhan it was introduced at the court of Akbar about IGOl ; see a ouiiuus 
account of this by Asad Beg in Elliot’s Jlistory of Jndia^ vi., 1G5-1C7, also 
couf., Jnd» Ant^ary^ i. IG4« 

t From Sir CTeurgo M. Blrdwuud's Ihprinled liejport (1800) <f Old Becords 
at (he India Office, pp. 214, 15. 
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tl)oral)Oute«, tbo pejwU l)oing all run away thiit ni^ht and dcd camy away all 
the bosli comoteicH [couxinodititiH] lovoin noUudu butt traabo. 

“ Oct. 36. Ill the luoringon wo solo saylc,^* 

R, I&ovi John Vian'a Journal in the /?w(}ow’? 7 /;— ** 1626. Oct, 16, 
I'lils 1,6th tlayc wo and tho wliolo fHooto both of IHugliBh and Duch won't into 
Bumbay and camo to an anokor in 1) fatham, ono pointo boaroingo 'W.N.W, 

compusse, tbo other the one 3 mile of, tho other 3 loagus of; this 

waa in tho entringo of tho harbor. 

** Oct, 14, This dale we went with the whole fdootc in further, uearo a 
amall towno or village, where there were Poitingalk. “Wee nuckored and 
rode a mile of, in (5 fndd,, one point p comp, boaroingo W.B.W, 5 mile of the 
other 8, @ b W, some C lea. of. Wee carao boo neero tho Towno with two 
of oiir siiipps that woo drouo thorn, all awayo with our groat ordnance, viz. 
iho Morricooftlio English, and y" MnuritiuB'*' of the Duch. In Bafetiouu 
landed our men on shore, whoe pilludged the Towne, and sot their houses all 
on fire with tlieir flbrt neero the wator Bide. Yen, we staido there tho 15th 
<laye doeiugo all the Hpoylo that pOBBihlio wo could, but we goit nothingo lit 
spoolco of but viUuall. Boo when wee had done all the harmo wo could, tho 
16th dayc in tho ouoning wco gott our men abuord loauoiugo the Towno on 
fire, and 

“ 'riio 16 dayo in tho luornoingo when the wlndo cam of sliorc, wco wayed 
anckor, and wont of to sea agaui.’* 

C. From J)avid Davie^ Journal in the Dkeovery. — “IGSIG. Oct. 13. 
Tho L3th uo wont into the l^ayo and Koado w^iit tho atakoH, as you mayo 
hco in tho draii following. 

“ Tho 14th tho Moris & ij*^ Dutch shippa wont in noero tho greato howsc 
to huttor agaynat it, in w"** hatterle if of tlio Moris ordnance splitt; the aame 
dale wo landed 300 men ISnglisho and Dutoh and burnt all thoir kittjonns 
[oitizeuH*] howBos and tooko tho greate howae ij baases [flomo denomination 
of eaunou unknown to mo] of hrasae & ono Bakor [suker, litorally, * a 
hawk,’ t a denomination of cannon] of iron. 

“Tho 15th all our men eiubarktiued aboordo tbo abipijs being Bonduy in 
tho evening, and lofto tho greato howso w**‘ was boath a warobowap, a fnor}*, 
and a forte, all afire burning w‘^ many other good howaes logetber w**" two 
nywe frigates not yeti fromo the Blockps nor fully (jnded ; but tlioy hadd 
caried awayo all thoir treasur and all things? of any valluc, for all wero rundo 
awaye boforo our men lauded.’’ 


• After Prince Maurice of Holland. 

t ProfeBBor Max MUller has pointod out in his Leeturea on Lanrjuaffe [!ind 
seriCB, 1804, p, 220] bow on tho dcclhro of falconry tho names of tlu» birds 
uBed in that sport wore tTanaforrod to firearms. TIiUb, tho “ luiiakot ** took 
itB name from the dai>plod [“musoatua ”] aiMirrow hawk. In Italy this bird 
gave the name of tenerulo to the pistol, and in Franco to tho eacrtiy 
or, in English, sakor, a gun of which jthera wero Ihroo donominations, carrying 
ahots weighing reBpootively 4, 0, and 0 pounds. 
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David Davies’s plan of the island and harbour, just referred to, is given 
below* wth Sir HenrjrMorland’s identifications (indioatod by typo nuniorals> 
on the Map, viz : — 

1. Bandara: Bassein is twenty miles away, and in his small vessel he 
would not bo able to see it. 



“ Tlie letters B B is the Bay ; t is the Town ; By is the throe rivers ; the Ro : 
(Road) is two rooks, one l)oth sldos (? one each side). Where the stem (?) of 
iho anchors (is), wo rode before the great house without (outside) the stakes. 
Where the wood (is), is the island. The higher great pyramid is a castle, as 
w» think, np in the land. The leltor 0 by the great tree is a hermitego. 
Tho lettor iu is a monastery, and the little town of oitijolm (? citizen) houses 
botwixt it and the wood. tVhoro the letter f (is), there were a dozen frigates 
riding. The letter N over Bassein is a nunnery.” 

* The aoGompanying map is reduced from one kindly supplied by Sir 
George M. Birdwood, out to it are added references to the identificatiouR 
supplied by the late Sir Henry Horland and Jamep M. Campbell, O.S., O.I.E. 
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2. Mahim Fort. 3. Worii Fort. 4, -t. Maliiin Eay and Orvek. 

5. Hyoulla FlntH. 6. Kuvura Uill. 7. Ulinudin Hill — “ Quuon of Marn- 
thaa’ CrsUo.” 

8. Pir Point. 9. Thanii Oieck to Bassuin. 

10, (Davios’ ( ’,) IVoiubay old Church ; may have boon a Ilormitago, 

11, Liucof Poraik IIUIh. 12. Fivnnomill. 13. Butchor'a Island, 

14. Elophania Island (may have had a building on it; soino mins re-* 

xnaiUf l)ut tho sketch ia exactly the same as the tower and tree on Butcher’s 
Island). 

If). Pflnwel Biver. IG. (hi) Knranja Hill ruins still exist. 

17. Oyster Hock, 18. Kolaba Point, Prongs lleef. 10. Great Karaiya. 
20 . Pen lUver. 21 . Thai Knob. 22. (F) High laud of Thai. 

23, Kandarl or Khenery Island, 24. Malabar Point. 

25. Malialakshmi and Breach Candy, 


Sir H. Morland’s letter to tho author, dated April 3rd, 18U1, may be here 
given 

** To one who has looked at tlic surroundings as 1 have fur tlio lost thirty- 
nine years, tho several viown come quite familiar,. David Davies inust 
have made his sketch, partly from two spots, viz. at anchor in the harbour 
and when sailing off the Port, a little noith, and ]irincipally from the lattei* 
|X)int, probably at anchor of!' Worii or Muhalakshmi, for this putt of tho view 
is exact. 1 seud you a modem ohait with marginal sketch, to compare 
two, nnd it is exactly as J saw it from iny yamit a short time back. 'Ihe 
interpretation of the MS. is excellent. 1 think, however, iu the Gist para- 
graph the author’s words should bo * where yo flues’ (the word usually 
employed amongst Bailors for Jiuket,) *of yo anchors.* 'J’lio Jiukca of the 
auenors arc also termed the *palniH,* and nro close to tho points. . . 

I quite agree with 3 'ou that ‘ F lands ’ is the Ily'culla Flats. There is no 
doubt that the crock from Mahim Buy canio out to iho wost of Ralsotto and 
hotweeu it and Bowri. Bion must have been an iaiaud — in fact a part of the 
Thana Creek formerly came down to the west of Balsotto, between Pir Point 
and Green Island, aud was only stopped by tho Ghimbur causoway-^tbis 
current scoui^ed tho Bombay foreshore, and its having been stopped accounts 
for tho annual silting up in the north-west part of tho harbour, now aud for 
years book occurring between Mazagon (correctly spelt *Much-gawa* — a 
fishing village) and Piv Point. 

“ Jt has been a very iutemtiu^ study, now that I have had time to go into 
the }}l&n thoroughly, and 1 am quiio satisfied you may depend on the accuracy 
of my deduotionH. iiKNnv MorIiajO).’* 
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CHAI^TEE IV. 

Bombay Mabmage Tkbaty. 

** Tho FortugallH have choused us it seems on the Island of Bombay.” 
— Saianel FL;py»* 

The train of czrcuuistances which ended in the establishment 
of the English in Bombay is certainly os wonderful as anything 
on record. A grnuj) of grey-hca<led sinners living in London, 
and another group living in Lisbon, decree that the island of 
Bombay shall constitute part of a dowry of a Portuguese girl 
who shall marry Charles IL, King of England. Tho island is 
12,000 miles away, and none of them have seen it, except on 
the map/ It docs not matter. The deed is done, and, as 
^ sayeth tho clown in the circus— “Here we are 1 

What we were bound to receive was Tangier, Bombay and 
£500,000. Tangier nearly fell into the hands of the Moors. 
We ultimately received Bombay without its dependencies, and 
the money payment dwindled down to £200,000 in bills, with 
some bills of lading of sugar and coffee cargoes to be realised in 
London. It is related that shortly after this tibie a gibbet was 


* “ One or two lueifectual attemi)ts were made in 1G64, during the pro- 
tectorate of Oliver Cromwell to get poBseHsion of it (see Oliveira Martins, 
de Fortugal, Lisbon, 1879, p. 112). It is therefore st-mge that 
tho Earl of Clarendon, who was Lord Chancellor, and in fact King's Prime 
Minister, but whose geographical attainments do not seem to have been of a 
high order, should write tlnis : — * and for ever annex to the Crojm of England 
tho island of Bombay, with the town and castles therein, which are within 
II very little distance from LSrazil * (Clayton’s Fersonizl Meinoirs^ London, 
1H6‘J, vol. ii., \\ 189.) In spite of the secret article of tho tr^ty, of which 
J shall spe ik lioreai‘t(ir, wliicli promiseil tho aid of Great Britain against the 
Dutch, the ipposition of the inhabitants to the cession is ascribed byTeixoira 
Pinto (A/c>/tori«s,]Nova-Cloa, 1859, p. 103) to tho diilerence of religion. But 
this was not tho only reason.”— (Mr. Da Cunliatii Bombay Asiatic Society’s 
Meeting, 11th March, 1887). 
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(‘reeled at. Lord ("laroudou’a gale by tlio pojntlaco of London, on 
which was prinUid — 

** Three sighfcB to bo noon — 

DiMjhirlc, Tangier, and a barren Qiioene." 

For anyUung wo were the hotlor tlioy migbl Imvo added | 
** Bombay irreon,” without injuring the rhymo or reason of the 
i nnuondo. And had llio public known as miioh as we know now, 
it would have l>oen there. The whole business was a pure 
swimllo. At this very moment tliere lay in the strong box of 
Ularondon a secret article of the marriage treaty, the existence 
of which was carefully concealed from the public, by which, in 
consideration of these forts and the gold that fell into the lap of 
Barbara Palnier, we were bound neck and heel to fight the 
battles of Portugal through thick and thin in India. In this 
way, without our consent being asked or giv'on, Avere our lives 
and libeiiics signed away, irunie and Macaulay doubth^ss knew 
of this vsccret article, but neither they nor James Mill allude to 
it, and it is strange that Mackintosh, wuoin we claim as a 
Bombay man, i)as8e8 it over in silonco. We arc indebted to 
Bruce, the ])ai(I and painstaking annalist of the East India 
CJompany, for searcdiing out the details which wo now give, with 
the regrot tliat such a disgraceful do(jumont should smudge ono 
page Of the History of England. Had tlio statosinon of Portugal 
been strong enough to exact its stipulationB (they soon became 
effete), or had our relations with Holland remained tho same as 
they were when the treaty was signed, we would have seen a 
iieAV and startling evolution of events. The Portugm^so in India 
apparently soon knew of it. When hard pressed by tho Mumthas 
at Bassein, in 1739, they sent a wail across tho water. But our 
tender mercies were cruel. On the security of some old brass 
guns and church plate, a unique collateral security, we advanced 
thorn Es. 16,000. Governor Hornby know of this mret treaty, 
and refers to it, for in 1780, when they again asked assistance, 
lie refused it, and told them to pay ns tho money already due to 
us. Wo are indeed told by a recent historian^ that this })on(i 
of alliance or marriage treaty is the foundation of all our 


* AguoB Slricklaiul — Liven qf the Quecaa of Engltwd, 1851. 
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territorial possessions in the East Indies, and remains imltoken 
to the present day. We are sorry to hear it, and don’t believe 



BOMBAY OABTLS OATBWAY, 1891 , 


it, as far as this secret article is concerned. Both lawgiver and 
historian unite in common to treat it as a dead-letter and 
consign it to oblivion. 
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BOMBAY MAUKIAOK TEHATY. 


The foiiTidafciou oC donuTiioii in Bombay lios in the 

lUh article ox" tho Marrlatjo Tnaty, coucludcd U3rd Juno, 1603, 
bofcweou his MujoHl.y Clnirloa 11., King of (3reat Britain, and 
Alfousus VI., King of Portugal, llorc it ia : — 

AUTjaLE xr, 

Tliiit for thu hottor iiuproveinent of ilio English itiiorofli and commerco 
in the East Indies, and that the King t>f Grcivt Uritaln may he bettor enabled 
to asBist, dofond, and protect the subjects of the King of Portugal in thoeo 
parts, from the power and InvaHiou of the States of the United Provinces, 
the King of Portugal, with the assent and advioo of his Council, gives, 
transfers, and by those presents, grants and confirms, to the King of Great 
Britain, his heirs and successors, for over, the port and island of Bombay, 
in the East Indies, with nil Iho riglits, prolits, torritorion, and appurtenances 
whatsoever therounht boh}n;;ing, and, together witl^the income and revenue, 
the direct, fuiJ, and absolute dominion and sovereignty of the said poxt, 
idand, and promisoK, with all ibe'>r royaUioM, frrely, fully, entirely, and 
absoluioly. Jle also eovenantn and grants that tbo quiet and iKmceabie 
|K)ssossion of the same shall, with all couveuiont spoed, bo froidy and ellbctu- 
ally delivered to the King of (heat Uritain, or to the persons thnreio 
appointed by the said King of Great Britain, for Ills use, in pursuance of 
thifi cession, the iuhabitiuds of the saitl island (as subjects of the King of 
Groat Britain, and under his HovoroigJity, crown, junsdlotion, and govern- 
mont) being penailted to reinain tliere, and to enjoy the free oxerciso of 
the lioman Oatholiu religion, in the same manuor as they do at present. 
U being always undorstuod, as it is now declared, once for all, that tlio same 
regulation shall bo observed for the exoroiso and proBorvation of the Homan 
Catholic religion in Tangier, and all other places which shall be ceded and 
delivered by the King of Portugal into the possesfllon of tbo King of Great 
Britain, as wore stipulated and agreed to on the Hurrender of Dmikirk into 
the lionds of the English ; and when the King of Great Britain shall send his 
fieot to toko posRosaluu of the said iioct and island of Boiubay, the English 
shall have instnictious to treat the subjects of the King of Pf'rtugol, 
throughout the East Indies, in the most friendly manner, to h(fip and assist 
them, and to protect them in their trade and navigation there. 

The Treaty of Hurrmihr and DeVmry to Humphrey Cooke on 
the 18th February, KlOfi, was uucarthed a quarter of a century 
ago from the arphivos of (Joa by Major T. 1^. Jervis. This 
treaty was signed in a largo house of tho J^ady Donna 
Miranda, widow, elsewheve designated tho lady proprietrix of 
Bombay, and jicsHesHod of tho manor right thereof. It was 
never ratified by tlv' wovoreigus oj‘ England or Portugal, but 
constitutes tho public d-H-d by which before witnossos we took 
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possession ot the port and island of Bombay. It is a document 
of antique phraseology, and guards against the possibility of 
mistake as to who Cooke was, by informing posterity that 
Humphrey Cooke’s name in the Spanish and Portuguese language 
would be Inofre Cooke. 

Dominion absolutely, to hold and to have, does not exist 
in it, for its first right, the right of taxation, we mean beyond 
what the Portuguese thought proper, is denied to us. We only 
give the 

INSTRUMENT OP POSSESSION. 

PosseBsiou was accordingly given and delivery made of the port and island 
of Bombay, which comprehends in its territories the villages of Mazagon, 
Parell, Worlee, &o., and the said Governor Humphrey Cooke accepted and 
received the same in the name of his Serene Majesty the King of Great 
Britain, In the manner and form laid down in the instructions from the 
Viceroy, Antonio de Mello o Castro. By all and every declaration, riause, 
and condition in tho said instructions, which are fully expressed and declared, 
ho promised (in the name of his Majesty the King of Great Britain) to 
abide: and, saying, assuring, and promising so to do, he took personally 
possession of tho said port and island of Bombay, walking thereupon, taking 
in his hands earth and stones thereof, entering, and walking upon its 
bastions, &o., and performing other like acts, whioh, in right were necessary, 
without any impediment or contradiction, quietly and peaceably, that his 
Majesty tho King of Great Britain might have, possess, ^nd become master 
(also his heirs and successors) of the said island. 

And the inhabitants thereof, gentlemen and proprietors of estates within 
tho circuit and terriioiies of the said island, who now pay foraa to the King 
our Master, shall pay the same henceforth to his Majesty the King of Great 
Britain. And tho same L. M. de Yasooncellos, S. Alvares Migbs, and tlm 
Governor Humphrey Oooke, have ordered this instrumqnt he drawn up, 
and copies ‘thereof given to parties requiring it, and that the same shall Im 
registered in the book of the tower of Goa, and in that of tho ohamhor of tho 
city of.Bassein, and of the factory of the said city, and at all other *suU able 
places ; and that the necessary declarations shall be recorded in those books 
that at all times may appear the manner in whioh this possesdon was giv<m 
and delivery made. And as they thus ordered this public instrument to bo 
prepared, they, the said L. Mendes do VasconceUos, &c. &o., have put their 
names thereto in testimony of their having made the said delivery, and the 
Governor Humphrey Cooke, his, in testimony of his having accepted posses > 
Sion, &c., (Signed) Antonio Montieba de Fonbeoa', 

Notary Public of tho city of Bassein, &c* 


^ *Froceeding8 of tho Bombay QBographicdl Society ^ Beport on the La' dtd 
Tenttres qf Bombay^ byT. Warden, Esq.— “Communicated by Major T. B. 
Jervis. 
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Tho tSeci^et Trcat/f waa of (ionrat^ an arUqlc*. of Uio Marriaj^n*. 
Treaty. It is thus doacribod by Ibnioe, in Ina Annals of thr 
Hast India Compimj/^ vol, ii,, page 105 ; “ lly tlie aecrot article* 
of this treaty the King of Kugland obliged hiiuaolf to guarantees 
to the King of Portugal the possoaaieina of that ertiwu in the 
East Indies ; and to mediate a peace between Portugal and tho 
States-Gencral, with the object that tho respective possessions 
of the two nations in that quarter iniglit be ascertained, and 
then explained that should the StaUs-Gomral vefim to accept of 
vnMiaMons, tho Kiny loould employ his foires and JIcvIh to 
compel the States-Omoral to accede to these conditmis and to 
obtain restitution to the Grown of Vortnyal of sack Portuguese 
settlements in the East Indies as the Dutch might snhseciucnt to 
this treaty become inmcssed o/.” Tho italics are ours. 

Our readers from this will sec that if\V(i have (u^casioii to deal 
hardly with tho Portuguese in the. seveuteenth eiMitury, Uu* 
English Government of the same ])eriod is not a wlut beliind 
them in this: that they knew tho right and iliti tiu* wrong. 
When wo came in 1602 to take over this pn'.cii»us dowry the 
Portuguese would not give it to us. VVi* e\])e(it»'il the islands, 
but they hold on to them like grim doalli; we. asked l\)r 
Kolaha, but it was then fl.n island, and w(i dare not tmjcli it, 
Salaetto, Troinbay, Kiiranja, Jfileidiauta, lliit(ih(‘r, and Hog 
Islands were all iu the same category.^ Wo all know that in 
consequence of this obstinacy 400 EugliHhmou wore left to rot 
on tlie barren islo of Anjidiva. This was the first prie.r3, the 
original purchase-money of llombay. It ^vas a ghastly 
infeftment. Tho island of Bombay was really Ibeu of very 
little value, and an idea may bo formed of its rcsmirco.H from 
the fact that wo had a ditliculty iu raising at first an annual 
revenue out of it of £2,800, and so late as 172S we let tlu*. 
whole ortMalahar Hill on lease (to a cow-feeder we presume) at 
a rental of Ks. 130, and tho island of Kolaha at a proportionate 
amount. It was the harhoxir that attracted our attrition, and 
the vain atteniptS'wo made iu Groimveirs time to get possession 

* ** Wg Imvo roaaou to conolutk, 8alH«Uo, witli tho small mljiuunit isltm, was 

ceded to tho Ciowu by tho Marriage < Ion tract botwetai King (ihiirhfs Ibo 
Second and tho King of Po) fcugUl.**— William ftornby to (hivornor-Gouural 
and Council, Dec* 31, 1774. Bombay Behetiom^ page iiOl, IrtHn. 
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of it show that there were men even then> with no Suez Canal 
looming In the distance, who foresaw that Bombay, from its 
geographical position, was destined to become the key of India. 
Wliat is now the city must have been a very poor place when 
the Portuguese came to it in 1582, for our late Chief Justice, 
Sir Michael Westropp, tells us * * * § that it is not even mentioned 
in the Treaty of Bassein; made that year in favour of the 
Portuguese, and Dr. Da Cunha tells us there was only one 
native village, that of Kalbadevi,on the island-t We presume 
he excepts Walkeshwar, which’ must have had a gathering of 
holy men round it for centuries and accommodation for many 
pilgrims who came to it from the Malabar Coast, and it is not 
mentioned in Humphrey Cooke's Treaty of Surrender. 

The headoquarters of the Portuguese in the Honkan was at 
Bassein. It was there the General of the North resided and 
not in Bombay, where wo will suppose there was little room for 
colonial enterprise or few incitements to it. Be that as it may, 
the dominion of the Portuguese over Bombay, when we came to 
it, had lasted one hundred and thirty years, a period ample 
enough to see what stuff they were made of. The world knows 
that it was not a good dominion. It produced nothing and has 
left us nothing, except a portion of that wreck of humanity that 
still lies stranded on the shores of Western India. So far as 
Bombay is concerned there is nothing to show that the 
Portuguese, armed as they were with all the rights that 
sovereignty implies, were here. Neither road, nor bridge, nor 
aqueduct, nor tank.J The vestiges of their dominion have 
passed away as completely as did those of the Vandals in 
A.frica.§ What we fell heir to by the Treaty of 1661, when 
^ooke took over the island in 1665 on his own responsibility, 

* 24th June, 1876, 

t At Asiatic Society, July, 1881. “ Bombay Castle (1634) consists of a 
hnstion, nolbinj; more than a platform, the fortified place being four^sided, 
about ten walking paces each side. The village of Bombay is a small thing ; 
hns eleven Furtuguese families and with the blacks nake up a force of 
seventy mosquiteera.”-— O’O'/irpnfsto de Tmva/ry^ iii,, 269, 60, quoted by Dr. 
])a Otinha, 

:|: Wo must oxcoi)t part of the gateway and a portion of the lower part of 
the adjoining wall at the arsenal. 

§ The same in Africa. “ The Portuguese have oooupied extensive settle- 
ments along hundreds of miles of coast on each side of AMoa for more 
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and with all the hamperinp; conditions which we afterwords 
repudiated, we will endeavour to show. Here is the inventory 
from authentic sources of whot we actually received with the. 
island of Bombay : — 

1. A four sfiuaro house, some part of the walls of wliich may 
still exist in the arsenal, and which afterwards became our 
Government House. 2. The garden which surrounded it, 
verdant with slippered pantaloons, fardingales of frowsy women 
from Europe, and the sdris of “ the pampered jades of Asia.” 
3. Fohr brass guns. 4. A few houses, interspersed among 
palm trees, kajaned (i.e., roofed with the leaves of the palmyra 
palm) where the fort now is. 6. A population of 10,000, 
mostly fugitives and vagabonds. 6. Bcncgado Jesuits who 
fomented rebellion and eiulaugcrod our lives. 7. A now 
chapter in the physical liistory of man, consn(]uont on the 
rulers •‘levelling” doyn and not levelling up. 8. Half a 
dozen rickety forts, such as wo see to-day the ronunns of on 
Thana creek. They erbwnod the kiiblls of Mahim, Beva, 
Worli, Sion, Sivri,' and Mazagon. o! A colonial Government 
from Europe, but i^thout the law, the police, or the education 
of Europe. 10, 40,000 acres of the best land partially 
submerg^ by the sea, and growing nothing but samphire.* 
ll. A few fishermen’s huts on, Dongari Hill, and the ■villages of 
Parel, Mahim, Worlj, and Mazagon. 12. The ruins of an old 
stone causeway between Parel and Sion, a veritable " Bridge of 
Sighs,” built as the imnalist hath it ” out of penances.” 1,3. 
A climate three-fourths of the virulence of which was owing to 
the inability of the settler's themselves to comprehend the first 
principles of sanitary science ; a climate which literally devoured 
every man and woman from England, and samificod some of 

than SOOVearB. . , . Bemove them from Africa to-morrov, ami, with the 
exception of a few fine huildlngs, not one henoficial traco of thoir 300 ycard 
of rule will they leave.hohind them."— Bosworth bmilli, Nineteenth Oentury, 
Dee. 1887, page 810. 

• “ Half way dnwno, 

Honga one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade.*' — filmkeepeare. 

The samphire of Pryer and the fiats, as also that of Bualdin on tlio Bod Hca, 
which is turiiod to profitable account, must ho a dilferent species from 
Shakespeare’s samphire, which is saxlfrageous, fieshy in the loaf, and makes 
an admirohl^ pioklo. It is still found on some of the most precipitous rocks 
on the sea coast nf ScoQSnd. 
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the noblest lives that ever came to Western India. 14. A 
huge quantity of fish and fishbones. “They gathered them 
together in heaps and the land stank.” This expressive sentence 
is taken from the revised and unrevised Old Testament, and 
desoribes the condition of the Land of Egypt after the great 
plague of frogs. Such was the Bombay portion of the dowry of 
Catherine of Braganza,* 

Having now taken the gilt off the bridescake, we fear that 
few of our readers will be able to recognise in this picture what 
Bombay has since become, the brightest jewel in the diadem of 
the Empress of India. 

It was in 1676 that Br. Fryer, a member of the Boyal Society, 
suggested that out of all this scum there might arise another 
Carthage. He was a far-seeing man, for among the long bead- 
roll of illustrious names on the page of Bombay history or books 
of travels, not one among them all ventures to forecast the 
greatness of the city or even hazards a oonjectore thereon. 
Xavier, t Heber, Wilson? 

“I do not ask to see 

The distant scene, one stq) enough for me." . 

And it was ever thus. Hot Aungier,j; not Wellesley, not 
Elphinstone, nor the eagle eye of Mackintosh which scans the 
destiny of nations, vouchsafes a single glance to revive the 
flagging courage of the plodding servant of Government, or 
animate the hopes of the merchant or the missionary, who had 


* " Bright blaok eyes and a cheerful expression.” — Saturdag Jteview, Jan. 
1889. 

I Xavier sailed three times hum Goa vid Chaul to Bassein, once in lS4i 
twice in 1648. Most likely he, sailed up our harbour and Tbana Creek ; 
but wbiohever way be oame pnid went — this route or by the open sea, he was 
bound to see Malabar Hill and Kolaba Point, by whatever names they went 
in his day. If he saw anything of Mo^bai, it could only be a stick and red 
flag oneoroe pit’s tomb flLuttering in the breeze — 

“ Where shepherds onoe werp housed in homely sheds, 

Now towsrs within the^douds advance their neads, 

Tbffy viewed the ground of Bome’e litigious hall, 

Once oxen low’d where now' the lawyers bawl.” — Ftrgil. 

Aungier certainly worked well for the future greatoem of Bombay, geo 
Our Chwt Oovernor, chap, xxvlii., pp. 871, f. 
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cast his lot on the dreary shores of old Bombaim. To him 
Bombay is " the most obscure corner of India/' 

But from first to last it was all tho same ; wo sowed the seed 



FRYSRB MAP OF SOUDAY^ 1676* 

and awaited patiently the harvest. In spite of tho blundering 
and villmny of Cooke, tho rebellion of Keigwin,t and a climate 


* From Fryer’s NiW Acmint of Indin and Pereia (London, 169S). 
The numerals iudicato-*!. Mendham’s Point 2. Malabar IXtn, II Tho 
Qreat Inlet or Breooh. d. Toruli, 6. Mngatam lUvor^ 0. BaHsain Oity. 
7* Honry^Kenry, 8. Thana, 0. Creek. 10. Ditto near BasBoin* li. The 
Agoada or Watering Place. 

t ** Kcigivin, we Miove, was a triply.oouragoous and honest, but tnlsdirectrtl 
man. On May 16, he landed with 200 men at a place still called 
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that mowed us down before tlie reaper's sickle, we held our 
ground by sending out fresh men to repair disastei*. In the 
dullest and most discouraging of times there was always some 
advance. Sometimes floundering, but never despairing, our 
powers of endurance and administrative ability were tested 
to the very utmost. The work, however, killed seven Governors 
m one generation — ^we mean in thirty years. We may also 
tack on to this, one ambassador and one admiral. These were 
the days of darkness, when men’s hearts failed them for feai*, 
iuid when the tumults of the people were like the noise of the 
sea and the waves roaring. It was then we saw the sun set 
behind the Dutch fleet, which blocked up the view seawards and 
hung like a black thunder-cloud at the mouth of Back Bay. It 
was tlien that the great Mughal, or the Sidi for him, was batter- 
ing at the gates of Bombay Castle. Though the Dutch and the 
Mughal are now of little account, they were then about the'^ 
strongest powers respectively in Europe and in Asia. The Dut(*l^ 
m the generation we speak of were the terror of the seas, h^ ( 
burned Sheerness and entered the Medway and the Thames { 
and Aurangzeb had insulted the majesty of England by 
the hands of our env6ys behind their backs and sending, th^ 
Governor of Bombay about his business. 1 ( 

But we survived it all. There was a providence that 
watched over the infancy of Bombay, and well did she stand 
her baptism of fire. By-and-by the great Augean stable was 
partially cleaned out and the Bombay climate became tolerable. 
Either good or bad, strong or weak as the party is that useth it ; 
like the sword of Skanderbeg. She chased the pirates from the 


' Keigwiu’H flock ’ on St. Helena, which was then in possession of the Dutch, 
and by scaling-ladders mode a most perilous ascent over a bluff «till called 
* Holdfast Tom.’ Captain Munden advanced from the other side of the 
island and joined Keigwin. On seeing them the Dutch surrendered. Captain 
Mundon left Keigwm as governor of the island. Ho soon after, at liis own 
wish, losigned.”-— Mellis’s St Helena^ 1875. 

Keigwin was in Bombay in 1674, In 1680 he was sent to command I ho 
military at Bombay, with a small reinforcement; he was to have six shill mgs 
per diom and to bo third in council. On Dccembor 27th, 1683, the fort was 
seized by the troops under Captain Eoigwin, in consequence of retrenchments 
and reductions, and held in the King’s name, ronounoing the authority of the 
Company.' It was forcibly retained for nearly two years, and then given up, 
the insurgents having stipulated for pardon.— Igruoo’s 

E 2 
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Boa and tlio Pindwis from tlio liuul.* By opoiiing np roads 
Bombay unlookod tlio {'viiiuiries of Wostoru India for hor 
starving children, and by cloaring tlio sea of dosiieradoes the 
Indian Ocean became the property of all the nations of Uio 
world. She did not wait for tho trumjjot blast of the Anti-Corn 
Law League, but (piietly on her own account inaugurated Free 
Trade in 1812 during the Baroda Fainine.t 
In terms of bor first proclamation she became an asylum for 
all : many men came from tho West with tho seeds of religion 
and civilisation, tho blessings of which are now apparent. 
They were welcome. Hot one of them was injured. "During 
the long period wo have held this island— and it is a blessed 
fact to be able to record — no man has suffered death for his . 
religion. So perfect was the security of li& and property that 
many of tho settlers slept with open dotws and wimlows.f At 
length walls wore found to bo no longer necessary. They were 
a hundred years in building, and were demolished not by tho 
hands of an onoiuy, for no enemy was* ever soon witliin her 
gates. Tho same men (or their descendants) who erected thorn, 
levelled thorn to tho earth, and lot him that rebuildeth them 
beware of the curse of Hid tho Botholito. Jjittle by little, as 
from tho slime and miasma of some geologic era, an island city 
rose slowly from tho bosom of tho .sea, fair to look upon, gHicn 
with the verdure of an eternal summer, beautiful as Tyro, and 
more populous than either aivoiont Carthage or Alexandria — 
crowned not only with tho monuments of human industry, but 


* " Tho last of the Piudaris was killed neiw Asirgarh, IHIO. Cho(.u was 
wandering about in tlio uoighbourhood seeking rest, and finding none. 
Determined, If possible, during tbo negotiations with Yesliwaiit Itao, to 
destroy this last and most dutermiued of tlio Pindaris, Malcolm sent out 
eight or nine detachments in pursuit of liim. Flying from uuu, the wretched 
mail well-nigh fell iui.o the hands of another; and at lust, driven to tho 
jungles, was attacked by a more remorsoloss ouomy than tho British. Wo 
found his horse and his sword, his hones and his bloody gnruieiitH, A tiger 
had fallen upon and devoured the last of tho Pindaris.” — Sir John Kayo’s Lifa 
18Q6. 

t Basil lloll’a FragmettU 

t “ Many had mistaken views of India, and thought it was not a safo land to 
travel or reside in. Ho could toil them from a long life of oxporiunce that life 
and proTiortv wore more seouro than in England. (Lauglitor and apDlauao.V' 
— Lord MagtMa c{fifer Dinner, 10th July, 1870. 
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with buildings to teach men. tlie art of being industrious ; 'with 
a Qo'Vemment India had never known before, that, protects the 
weak from the oppression of the strong, and measures out equal 
law to everyone irrespective of his colour or his creed. 

"Clear innocence lier shi^d; her breastplate prayers, 

Armour of trustier proof than aught the warrior wears.” 



OATHAHimB OV nUUAXZA, QUXIiH OV OBABI<KB H. 



BQUBAT BxaimnNas^ 




CHAPTER V. 

Bombay Beoinnikos. 

" Tho city wliicli by God’s assistance is intended to bo built.” — G, Amgier, 

There was one man in Bombay in 1674 who read the account 
of the barbaiic splendour of Sivaji’s coronation, and had time to 
turn a philosopMc eye on the infant colony* ** — “Tho people who 
live hero are a mixtxire of most of the neighbouring countries, 
moat of them fugitives and vagabonds ” — ^And then ho adds, as 
with tho blast of a prophetic trumpet — “ licensed out of policy 
as the old Numidians to build up the greatest empire in the 
world.” t Who know what would become of Bombay ? Where 
are now the rich towns of Dacca, Malacca, or Macao ? It is 
true tliat it was given to us, and that no man can cast in our 
tdetli that we took this part of India. But everything was 
against it, and when wo got it, it was not worth tlio having. 
Charles II, soon found out that it was a white ele})hant and 
handed it over to the East India Company, in free and common 
socage at ten pounds per annum in gold. Erom tho 8th 
January, 1666, when Humphrey Cooke took " the earth and 
stones ” of Bombay, from Fonseca, Notary Public of Bassein, by 
public document, and for the next thirty years, it was surrounded 
by a blazing 'conflagration, the whole neighbouring continent 
being in a ferment. How' it came out of its troubles is a perfect 
mystery. Our readers will recollect that its rise was contem- 
poraneous with that of Sivaji, and that ho held every sfrong- 
hold on the coast for four degrees of latitude except Goa, Jan^ira, 
Chaul, and Bombay. Then there was tho Mughal of Dehli with 
whom we were often at war, the Dutch, tho French, tho Portu- 


* « Bombay Island is callod Mahim in tho potent of Mosagon, June 8rd, 
1037 Vorrect’s Stieotioiit ; seo p. 80, note, 

t Fryer, 
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guese, and last, though not least, the Sidi from tTanjira, " that 
damned train, the scum of Jifrica inhabited by straggling runa- 
gates.” There was mutiny, famine, and pestilence. 

The mutineers held Bombay for one year; the Sidi held 
Bombay, except the Fort, for one year, and twice (in 1691 and 
1702) the plague appeared and reduced the English garrison • to 
seventy-six men. Once the standard of rebellion was hoisted 
among the Jesuits of Salsette, Cooke, the first Governor, be- 
coming the first rebel. Once the Dutch appeared at the mouth 
of the harbour, and Sivaji’s fleet once entered Back Bay. 
Bombay was at the mercy of the Sidi for those great necessaries, 
beef, mutton, grain and firewood, and he could, by a Imhum, 
put tho city on fish diet. Once it depended upon the island of 
Ehenery for its supply of firewood ; with the society of a very 
few English ladies, v^hout gas; without firewood, without ice 
or tramways, with the certainty of not receiving a reply to their 
letters for two years from England, with their houses glazed 
with oyster-shells, and the Pulla or Apollo Bandar (not. our 
one), nearly impassable with mud, we need not wonder if during 
the dark days of the monsoon the citizens took to drink and 
divination. tVhen would a ship arrive with news ? Ah, that 
was. an important question which necromancers (and Time) 
alone could answer, and wonderfully correct answers they gave, 
from the fate of a Governor down to that of the first who 
jumped ashore in hoop and farthingale. Then there was the 
dread of being .poisoned. As an antidote they drank out of a 
cup made out of the horn of a rhinoceros, and wore as a jewel 
the marvellous snake-stone to shield them from the deadly bite 
of tbe cobra. Unfortunately, as we should say, drink remained. 
To a people who had no clocks and who measured time by the 
dropping of water, drink was convenient. There was^first beer, 
and the sack that killed Tom Coryat on the banks of the Tapti. 
Then there was Bombay punch, a mixture of brandy, rosewater, 
aiid lime-juice, ‘‘ that accursed Bombay punch, to the shame, 
scandal and ruin of religion ; ” t there was jaggeri arak, distilled 


* See JStrper’t Magazine, February 1890, for a jdoture of an officer of the 
Guards, in their first African Campaign (Tangier), 1686. Half of this regi- 
ment came to Bombay. He has a pike thirteen feet long, 
t Governor Aimgler. 
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from BU{»ar, mixed with water and the bark of the babul tree ae 
liot aa brandy ; tlioro waa " fool rack ” mudo ftom the blubber or 
caravtd of tlio aoa, and f)o cidlod from its making fools of all who 
drank of it.* Kvorything came “ ready aa the handle of a pint- 
atoup.” In thoir " gay humours ” tlioy (]^uafrod a glass of daiuTa 
and water, which had hitlmrto boon only used for the killing of 
infants in Kathiawar, Jihanff and hashish did the rest. jAfter 
drinking toddy rapidly, they took a disease called harUeri or 
hmben t in wlvich a man tottered in his gait like a dying sheep 
t>r span round like a teetotum. On fish diet, and amid stinking 
fish, in constant' alarms and drunken debauches, it was no 
wonder that tlie Angel of Death descended and the plague held 
Bombay in its grip, reducing its English population from 800 
to 80. After this there was a goodly shqjv of tombstones at 
Mendham’s Point, whicli the sailors caught sight of on entering 
Bombay harbour. j VorBy "two monsoons wore” more tlian 
"the life of man” in those days. 

There was no daily newspaper in Bombay, or it might have 
Iwd fine sensation placards : — 

" Plagw Bulletin . — Only three Civil Servants now alive, 
1692. Angediva : 381 English soldiers dead out of 600.” 

“ The Seedee lands at Sewree with 20,000 men.” 

“ Bartliolomew Harris and tlie whole factory at Surat put in 
prison.” 

" Vaux, Governor of Bombay, found in traitorous correspon- 
dence with the Erench.” 

" Sir John Child, Oaptain-Gonoral and Admiral of all the 
forces by sea and land in HorthCrn India, bones the Building 
Fund of the Cathedral, Es. 60,000.” 

" Tire brother-in-law of Clrild, one Ward, tampers with Sivaji 
to effect a landing on the island.” 

" Child sends a Banya to Surat to poison one of his Council.” 

Another Member of Council flies and dies among the Sau- 


* From vltid, a flower, and araq, spirit.— 'See Fryer’s Travels, pp. 08, 69. 
t “A disease of dropsical symptoms." — 0. Marohant, Bom. Med, and 
Phya. Trma., 1862-4. See also Yule’s Jldbaem-Jobaon, s. v. and Boyle, On 
Hindu Medioinee, p. iO. 

t This was the first English burying ground The tombs wore nil 
demolished when Sonapur was opened in 1760, 
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ganian pirates.* ** Dead and gone to the devil,” wrote Child 
pathetically. 

A man is hanged on Tuesday, and on the following !FrIday 
the judge summons him to appear 1 Not at that bar I ween. 
The judge forgot all about it, but the Becording Angel doubtless 
took a note of it The hour in which the judge awaited that 
dead man’s appearance must have been the darkest hour in the 
history of Bombay. But it is one consolation to know or believe 
that when these wicked men were in power the voice of flattery 
was unknown. He that sayeth to the wicked, thou art righ- 
teous, him shall the people curse, nations shall abhor him,” so 
the wretched race, if it ever existed, of panders and parasites, 
has been consigned >to oblivion, while their masters have been 
hung in chains ” &r the benefit of posterity. 

The question may now be asked, why was Bombay not 
snuffed out like the settlements of Anjengo, Onor, or Gom- 
broon ? t Why does the traveller not now seek out its ruins 
like those of Ormuz, Chaul, Goa, or Bassein, overgrown with the 
sacred banian or religious fig ? It was clearly the will of God that 
Bombay was not to perish, and to this end, he gave to the men 
who founded it noble resolutions maugre many defections which 
we have not failed to enumerate. For we shall observe that 
amid all this dissolution of morals, never more conspicuous than 
in the end of the seventeenth century, there were among the 
English (and we use the word in the generic sense) who first 


* Sanguiper, Sangapa, Sanguseer, U frequently mentioned in the 16th and 
17th centuries as a nest of pirates* YtQe supposes it to be Sangameshwar, 
on th: Shastri ri^er in Batnogiri district. A. Hamilton says the Ssuganian 
or Siudanian pirates came from 8angania, a district in Kachh, of which the 
port was, Bdr, «*.e, Sankbodar. TiH’s Trwuili, oh. 20; Hamilton’s New 
Account^ cb. 12 ; Anderson’s WeBtem India, p. 178. 

t The Bulldog qf Onore , — ^An English ^tory, subordinate to Telichery, 
In 1670 the chief of the English factory got a fine English bulldog from the 
captain of a ship. After the 8hi[} was gone, the factory, consisting of 
eighteen persons, were going a hunt and carried the bulldog with them, and 
posing throu<th the town the dog seized a cow devoted to the pagoda and 
killed her. Upon which the priests raised a mob, who murdered the wholr 
factory. But some natives who wore friendis to the English made a largo 
grave and buried them all in it. The chief of Earwar sent a stone to be put 
on the grave with an inscription, * That this is the burial-place of John Best 
with seventeen other Englishmen who wore sacrificed* to the ^gry of a mad 
priesthood and an enraged mob*’ ” — Hamilton’s New Account, 1720* 
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colonised Bombay, men who know the right and did it, men 
who kept alive the spiiit of just acts, the spirit of forbearance 
and toleration, and above all the spirit of liberty and ancient 
freedom inherited from their ancestors.* We have given above 
a sentence from Aungier. It is brief, but reveals the noble 
oharaoter of the man, England gave her best blood in the 
foundation of Bombay, for when the sword, famine, and pes- 
tilence had done their work, fresh supplies were forthcoming, 
to carry commerce and civilisation into distant regions and to 
subjugate by their iuAuonce the beastly and barbarous habits 
of swarthy races of men, and to show by their example that the 
principle of free inquiry and private judgment was a surer 4tlo 
to dominion tlian the sword of Philip or tlie Inquisition of 
Torquemada. 

Hence men of every nation, as they still do. Hocked under 
the standard of Bombay Oastle, and the population rapidly 
increased from 10,000 to 50,000. Even her enemies did not 
hesitate to entrust their lives and property to her protection. 
'I'o many people these may seem wild assertions, 'but wo can 
give a reason for the faith that is in us, and here it is. Khali 
Khan, to whom wo owe the best history of these times, was in the 
service of Aurangzob, was a bigoted Muslim, and a hater of the 
EngUsh. He came on a visit to Bombay in 1694 after the first 
great plague. Ho came from Surat, where the English Govoinor 
hud been put in irons for months by Aurongzeb. English 
pirates had just seized the richest pilgrim ship from Mocha with 
lil'ty-two lakhs under circumstances of hoiTible barbarity, two 
events calculated to produce great exasperation on both sides. 
He did not come as a diplomatist, simply as a merchant carrying 
piece-goods to the value of two lakhs to Eaygarh, that hiot-bed 
of ptilitifial discontent. He might have well paused on the 
frontier, and the Portuguese advised him against coming. But 
ho says ; — “ I, however, put my trust in God and went to the 
Englishman.” H« was right : we did not burn either mosque 
nr ptigocla. The Governor of Bombay gave him a public 
reception, a kind of J}ar'b&r. There were 7,000 soldiers, Native 

* " Kven the mutinflers wo have alludod to banded over to the East India 
tionqNiny the treasure they captured iii the Port to the last rupee." — 
llaiuilton's AiMt India QaxHiffr, 
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and European, youths and grey-haired men, and some foir- 
haircd children with blue caps with pearl and tassel, the men 
and women of the next generation. Khafi Khan was not a 
coward; on the contrary, he was decidedly cheeky and told 
the Governor some most unpleasant things, true and untrue ; 
told him he was a rebel for coining money in the name of 
his impure King (he could only have heard of Charles II.), 
denounced the seizure of the big ship by Englishmen, and 
gently reminded him of tlie cruel fates of the Kings of Bijapur 
and Haidarabad and the ghastly sight at Tulapur, where the son 
of Sivaji was executed.* The lesson intended was that what 
Aurangzeb had done he might do again. The Governor 
listened patiently. It was dignity and impudence, it la 
Landseer^ with dogs converted into human beings. We give his 
own words, ‘‘On heofing this the Governor laughed loudly/^ 
And Mashallalil after a few words in season Khafi Khan was 
allowed to depart in peace, with his oxen and his sackcloth f 
and his inner man no doubt replenished with habob and pilau.t 
As he walked out of the fort gate he felt that his head was on 
his shoulders. 

The English laughed. Long may they do so. It was the 
laugh of conscious strength, of men made great by hardship. 
Mere levity to Monk and Muslim ! But every reader of these 
dismal times will thank God for such noble courage and right 
good cheer amid unparalleled disasters, and re-echo the prayer 
of Burns appropriate to every age and every islander — 

'^Thon, however crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while 

And stand a wall of £re around our much-loved isle.*' 

MORTUABY BBTUKNS, 

Humphrey Cooke, Sir Gervase Lucas, Sir George Oxinden, 
Gerald Aungier, Henry Oxindon, Sir John Child, and 
Bartholomew Harris, are the names of tiao Governors of 
Itombay (either independent or subordinate to Surat) during 


* Sec below, p. 104. 
t All English cloth then so called, 

i Elsewhere, though olTered entertainment, he would accept only atr and 
'pda 1mm the Euglish.— Elliot*s Hiatory^ vii., 354, — B, 
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the first tliirty years of its existence, say from 1 665 to about 
tho end of the century. 

They all died hero or in SurotV Our Admiral, Sir Abraham 
Shipman, died Jit Anjidivn,* and our Ambassador, Sir William 
Nonis, diod on his way homo. Vaux, who acted pro tern,, was 
drowned with his wife in the Tapti. Q-rny, who ivas to have 
succeeded Aungier, died. Of their immediate successors, one, 
Sir John Gayer, was imprisoned by the Mughal, and another. 
Sir Mcolas Waite, was dismissed by the English. 

They did not find Bombay an M Dorado, for the days had 
evidently not yet arrived when men amassed fortunes quiokly 
and returned to spend them in England. 

We mention these names to show who wore tho men to whom 
we are indebted for laying the foundiitions of Bombay in 
tempestuous times, and organising the basis of tho ])olity on 
which tlu) government of this island was afterwards conducted. 
We say Tslatid,"^ for our interest in Western India for ninety 
years was concentrated within that sixteen square miles which 
lies between Sion Eort and Kolaba Point. Among those giants 
of early Bombay times, we shall meet with all varieties and 
shades of character. Cooke was a moot wretched man. He 
was not a palcha Governor. He made himself Governor, and a 
most kaehha one he was.t He purloined the revenues, he 
accepted bribes, ho manufactured title-deeds, he became a rebel 
against the Government he had sworn to defend, and worst 
of all, when poor old Shipman died, leaving £4420 after his 
three years' service, Cooke, who had been his secretary, 
charged his widow fifteen per cent, on tho estate. Child, 
the brother of the Chairman of the East India Company, 
while in Bombay was the governor-general of India, § and while 


. * Anjidiya has almost disappeared from uur modern Oazeiteera ; Thornton, 
however, has it — a small island near Karwar, 61 miles south of Qoa.*— -B. 

t Acquisitions,— -Bombay 11106 j Bankofc 1756; Salsotle, Trombay, 
IDlephanta, Butoborsb Island, K'aranja, and Hog Island 1776 $ Kulaba, 
Angria’s Territory, 1B40. 

:|: Cooke's having taken over Bombay without its dependencies Involvod us 
in fearihl trouble for more than a century. 

$ Bruce's Annals^ ii., 662. By tho orders fmm homo in 1686, Bir John 
Child was made a Baronet, and appointed Captain-Qoneral and Admiral of 
all the Company’s forges, by sea and laud in northern India. Ciiild, 
however, does not appear to have borne the title of Govomur-Geueral (but 
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his cliaiacter has been defamed by his enemies, it has been 
lauded by the Company, by whom he was presented on one 
occasion with one thousand guineas, Aimgier, without title or 
distinction of any kind, seems to us to have been the greatest of 
tlieni all. Ho saved Surat and Bombay, not only from capture 
and disgrace, but from utter destruction. Without Aungier we 
are safe in saying that Bombay would helve been lost to the 
English nation. It would have fallen a prey to the Sidi or 
Sivaji, or the Dutch, or some other nation, European or Asiatic ; 
and for the fact that it did not do so v;e have to thank Aungier, 

There is something touching in the old’s man’s request to 
resign and go home, and then — the inevitable. 

“There is a tomb in Surat/' says Mr. Campbell in the 
Gazcttirv, “without an inscription, supposed to be that of 
Aungier." He does not need it. Si monummtUM qumrin 
We may well i)ause and drop a tear on the grave 

of Aungier — 

“No sculptured marble here, no pompous lay, 

No storied uru, nor animated bust.” 

for, no martyr, who ever died by stake or fagot, has left a 
fjiirer name or a more un.sullied reputation than Gerald Aungier.* 
Why do we recall these facts to the memory of the reader ? 
AVIiy do we bring forth lorgottcn lore from dusty recesses ? 
To keep alive the memories of our great men — precious nowhere 
else, if not in Bombay. 

Tljcso were the early Governors, but we nauat remember that 
li ({over nor then was Commaiidor-in-Chiof, Chief Justice, Port 
Trust, including the Fortifications, Chamber of Commerce and 
aMunicipal Corporation all rolled into one. He was liable to 
great temptations. This was the age when the King of 
England sold his ojuntry to France and French mistresses. If 


SCO Bruce’s Annsls, ii., Oil, and Campboirs Bombay Qazeiittrt ii,, 98). The 
IHiint iH (liHouHsed in Sir Q. M. Birdwood’.s Beport on the Old Becorda of the 
fntlia OJfice (2ud reprint, 1891), p. 2*28, Warren Hastings was the first 
(lOvornor-^Ooneral. “The now council in 1774 consisted of Hastings as 
Oovoruor- General (a title substituted for that of Governor, in order to mark 
tbo BUjioriority given to Bengal over the other presldonoies), and four ooun* 
oillors named m the Bill,”— Sir James Stephen’s Btory of Nymeomar^ J886. 

* Died 30th June, 1(177. 
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Iho master is not a inotUil of virtue, wo need not look for luueh 
in the servant at ono of tlio out])osts of civiliHatioii. Some iiuui 
seem to begrudge them their very tomlistonos * as if th(\y had 
enriched thoxnsnlvos at the expense of the iiation, whcii, in 
truth, it was they wlio ouricliod England, TIio iVnioricaus are 
wise in their generation, and do not dive too deeply into J^aul 
Jones, who first unfurled the flag of thoir freedom on the 
Atlantic Ocean.t Let us follow their example. Tlie men who 
built up the fabric of Bombay's greatness on Its. 200 per 
inenaeia^: may well be excused when they occupied their 
leisure hours in making out invoices of popper and cardamoms, 
or in looking over account sales of Golkoiida tliamonds. At all 
events the voice of calumny may bo hushed for over by tlic 
verdict, “ Dial at their posV' 


B:x(UiAN(m 

is a tough subject, hut is easier to deal witli in the i)ast 
than in the future. Wo may presume that hwndia or iiihunl 
bills wore in circulation in India as bank-notes wor<i in Oliina 
-centuries before wo touched these shores. 

“Blest paxior credit! last and tost snxiidy 
That lends corrux>tion lighter wings to ily, 

Crold imp’d by tbco can comx>asB liardcat things 
Gan pocket states, can letch and carry Kings.” 

Tom Coryafc in ICIG valued lus rupee at 2.9. C^/., and in IfilM 
Bernier wrote a rupee is about twenty-nine pence.” (Ulclivist 
in his Vade Afecum, 1825 : “ There have been instances of soiiio 


* Kastwick in Murray’s Guide, n. 4411, Kd. 1867. . 
t Our Mrst Cenixtry, Bovens, Ontario, ] 878. The “ Stars and Stripes ” 
was ordered by Oongrvas Juno Idtli, 1777. Soon after its adoption the in’W 
flag was hoisted on the naval vessels of the United States. Tlio ship Umtie.r, 
l^aring the Stars and Stripes, and commnnderl by (la])tain I’aul Jones, 
arrived at a Froncli pt)rt about Dcoe.mber Ist, 1777, and her flag rtnjoivcd on 
Ifobruary 14th, 1778, tlio first salute over ]mid to the Anfiericau flag by 
foreign naval vessels. I’aul fFoncs was born at Selkirk, 17110, and died in 
poverty at Paris, 1792. — 11. 

1 X800 per annum at exchange of 2s. ChL IDven making allowance for the 
differenoo in tlie value of incniey in those times, and adding all x^i^nxiiisites, 

this sum is Q small salary for such an olllcc. 

* 
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films declining to offer 2s. 6d. for a Sicca rupee, bills being pay- 
able at six months after sight in Europe, while others whoso 
stability appeared equally solid offered 28. 9d. for the same 
accommodation,” There were no exchange banks in, Bombay 
until the Oriental Bank Corporation opened in 1842. 

It would thus appear that exchange during the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and first quarter of the nineteenth centuries ranged 
from 2s. 6d, to 2s, We have seen even 3s. mentioned. It is 
not liowevor all gold that glitters, and remitters need not 
envy those times. 

The Sicca rupee, which was the current medium until 1835, 
liad eight per cent, more silver in it than the Company’s rupee, 
and a thirty days* sight bill in 1694 really meant a bill at thirteen 
morlths* date. Ships then took twelve months, and, in 1825, 
four to six months t& make the passage to England. Besides 
money in Bombay was then worth twenty per cent. 


rUOFITS OF TKADB. 

Civilians at this time, after paying natives 20 per cent., made 
large profits, tmding with China and other places. The two 
following extracts show what profits were common. They are 
from the Company’s Eocords : — 

1675. — Pepper was 7d, per lb. in England, and here 2^(1. 
They write that unless 30 per cent, profit can be made ‘‘ the 
Indian trade would become unproductive.” 

Now for diamonds. The period had not yet, if it dver, 
arrived, described by Pope, when 

A8loe23 and naked as an Indian fay 
An honoi^k factor stole a gem away.” 

But the demand) for diamonds was very large in Europe at this 
time. Our readers will recollect tliat this was the showy age ol‘ 
Charles 11. and ^ Louis XIV., when worthless Women in a 
of diamonds Haunted on the glac6 floors of Versailles ami 
Hampton Court, and when nothing was esteemed 

‘‘More precious than Qoloonda’s gems 
Or star in augeFs diadems” 
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Tho Couli write iu 1080 : If tlio profit on rUamouds sold in 
lingland should exceed ,li00 per (lenfc, (including interost and 
inHurance) such excess was to bo equally divided, one moiety to 
belong to the Company, and the other to the rrcBideut, Agents 
and Councils by wJiom the diamonds had been obtained, in 
otpial proportions, JyiLtnot to be paid till their return to England'^ 
Cautious Court I 

THE COTTON TU,\1)E. 

There seems to have been a forecast of a cotton export. The 
Company in 1C84 sent out the first cotton screw, but tlie 
earliest notice wo meet with in tlie East India llccords is dated 
IfiOS, when instructions are sent to Sir Jolin Gayer ** always to 
have in readiness a largo quantity of pepper and cot ton- wool, to 
meet the arrival of the slnp])ing.” 

These are the initial letters of the Bombay cotton trade, 
which luiB grown into an (‘X]>ort of one niillion bales. It had 
been an export from Thana in Marco Polo’s time. 

Tills IMPOKTS 

in the first years were greatly in timber, iron and iron-work 
for the fortifications, and cotton cloths or ''sackcloth” as it was 
called. Amongst the earliest imports is beer, which always 
accompanies the Englishman.* The story is told that a wealthy 
1 udian expressed hjs surprise at the opening of a bottle of beer. 

‘ It is not,” he said, ''the sight of the drink flying out of the 
bi>ttle, but how such liquor could ever be put in.” W(»* oljscrve, 
LluiL tbero is no notice of the now favourite drink iu Bombay — 
whiskeysfor the substantial reason that it was not known in 
Scotland until 1745, claret having been the safer drink ot the 
Caledonian pre\ious to this timc.f 

Having exhausted our commercial circular wo tuni to 


* “ 170*J. The siguor, with a priest atitl two Portiigacao merchants, 
tlio aflornooti with u» at Damaun, and woro highly dolighted with k*»uo 
u.Ki’({lleixt imlo alo, with which wo rcgalod them.” — Prico^B Manor hb, IHBT. 

t Wo think that Bunia* tostimony on thlH point will ho hold nil BunU’icnfc. 
In Tm\ {/^ShanitrM is “ alo.»» In Bi\ nornbeok It is “alo.*’ In tho WhM\ 
or groat Bacchanalian ooutest, 17fcl9, at which Burua was a apcctutor amoiu? 
tlio landocracy, it is wine. 

SnlBh the fight turned owor in ono humixor a holilo of n(7, 

And sworo 'twas tho way that thoir ancostorB did.” 
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EREIOIITS, 

and regret that we have only one morsel to commilnicate under 
this important branch. Mr. Aungier took the King's ship, 
Leopard,” down to the Viceroy of Goa in 1062, and offered her at 
the rate of £21 3s, Qd, per ton. The Portuguese inerchan|:s 
offered £8 per ton. The transaction, therefore, was “broken 
off.” Mr. JkUngier was otherwise a most estimable man, and in 
an evil hour had undertaken the duty of lieing his own broker, 
to which may be attributed the non-success of the negotiations. 

JOVIAL TIMES. 

Dr. Fryer is our great authority on this head. He was a 
member of the Eoyal Society, recently instituted, and was a 
Eoyal Drinker. He says vith an evident relish : “The Dutch 
at Vingorla treated us with dancing wenches * and good soops of 
brandy and Delfs beer till it was late enough.” Wo can still 
.see from liis portrait that Fryer had a "jolly nose/' fruit of 
imbibing much liquor. At those long “ nautches,” where there is 
so much weariness of the flesh to Europeans, he felt woe-begone. 
At a Muhammadan entertainment the sherhst palled upon him, 
and ho relatc.s with mucli satisfaction that he obtained the 
necessary stimulus from the flask he had no doubt quite 
accidentally brought in his pocket. This exhibits great presonco 
of mind, and when he reached liome, so far as the flask was 
concerned, or we give him too much credit for his sobriety, lie 
would no doubt 

“ Wliistlo ower the lave t 

He was asked on a medical mission to the monks of liandara 
— foreign territory — and they were very kind to him. 

The monks of Melrose made gude kale 
On Fridays when they fasted.” J 


*^Firin and erect the Oaledonian stood, 

Old wns Ills mutton, and hia claret good, 

^ Lei him drink port,* the English statesman cried. 

He drunk the poison and hia apirli died.” — *Tohn Home, 

* Nachuia, or baymlorcH. 

t Free traiisluliou : “ Wliistle over the leavinga of it ” 

% The old vcraioii had “ And the Friars of Fail they made gude kale,” 
&c, — Lockhart’s Lf/o of Scotty i., 300. 

VOL. L 
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So did those, whilom of Bamhirii; and I’ryer, no doubt, 
clwllengcd them in tho spirit of the quaint old ditty : — 

“ I cannot oat, I'll have no moat, my atoraach is not good ; 

But 1 do think that I can drink with him who hath a hood.” 

He recrossed tho frontier in a boat in perfect safety. The 
great drinkers of this period were tho Dutch, and, wo believe, 
that when their “ Sweet William ” in 1088 wont over at the 
llevolution to govern England, one-half of them in India got 
very merry. They are tho only nation except the Scotch who 
ever carried their drink into the churchyard, and the Scotch 
have done this very rarely, and then only in their own country, 
when a legacy was left to drink to the " pious memory ” of tlve 
deceased. " In Surat cemetery there was tho tomb of a great 
Dutch drinker, a relation of tho aforesai i Prince of Orange. At 
the top was a gi’ent cup of stone, and another at each corner. 
Opposite each cup was the figure of a sugar-loaf. Dutch 
drinking parties used to frequent this tomb, brewing their 
punch in the large stone basins; remembering their departed 
companion they aomotimea forgot Uiemselves.” • 

This may be a delusion, as tliere is no such tiling in tho Surat 
cemetery nowadays. The Dutch went there for quietness no 
doubt, and to carry out the solemn, but absurd, injunctions of 
the defunct toper. 

Tho reader wiU not thank us, if after bringing him so far, we 
do not take a saunter into 

BOMBAY GREEN. 

But before doing so, we may as well ask him to take a map of 
Bombay in 1880, and wipe out with a brush nineteen- 
twentieths of all the streets and buildings thereon, Clear away 
the whole palatial structures on the Esplanade, and substitute 
cocoa-nut forest, such as you see on the road to Maliim, a stray 
panther depicted here, as in old maps, sprawling over tho j)apcr, 
will lend an interest to the scone. Knock down Korbes and 
Modowst Streets, leaving untouched tho old rortuguosc country 

• OvlngtomlCSs! ^ 

t So named from Majo]>Gonoral Sir Wm. Mcrlowo, Governor of Bombay 
1788-1790, and of Madras 179C!rl792.— Boo Momoirt of a Field QJjieer. 
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churcli (now Convent School) standing alone among cocoa trees. 
“ Take away the bauble fountain that spouteth water to the 
memory of the Duke of Wellington and place a few English 
graves near the Cooperage, Make one conspicuous by rude 
lettering. This is the grave of Thomas Mcndhcm, the first 
Englishman toho died in Bombay, It will look well under one 
of the big banian trees. Sprinkle a few tombs in the earliest 
style of Sonapur, evidently copied after Muhammadan originals. 
Place here Mendham's Point, and on the ground hereabouts 
fill in with old wells, pitfalls and stone heaps, and in lieu 
of Kolaba Causeway reopen a tideway* rushing violently into 
Back Bay or vioe versa, separating you, except by boat, from the 
Old Woman's Island ” which runs like a spit into the sea and 
is well stocked with antelopes and other “beasts of delight.” 
Serve imaginary warrants of ejectment on Eampart and Hornby 
Row, and pull the whole blessed mass to pieces. Save no 
respect ‘for anti(i\uty. Place a tank on the site of the old 
Secretariat, wliere Jonathan Duncan died, and a free coup full of 
dead dogs and cats on the sea-beach where the Mint now stands. 
We fear also that the Town Hall and St, Andrew’s Kirk with aU 
the buildings between tliem ^vill require to go by the board. 
People Mody Khafia Street on the sea face with crimps, land- 
sharks, budmashes, pirates, and bandar gangs. Demolish all the 
Pai*si and Hindu five-storey architecture which came in with such 
force after the English occupation. It is no doubt very picturesque ; 
but never mind. Don't even think of the Port walls of your 
early days with their Apollo, Bazar, and Church Gates. You 
will find them fifty years later. Dot here and there, amid the 
green mass of jungle, a few Portuguese-built houses, such as wp 
will describe farther on, and high above them all “ paint in ” 
the frowning bastions of Bombay Castle, mounting 100 guns 
and leave a wide open space covering fifteen acres (in or about 
the centre of which now stands Elphinatone Circle) for the 


* There la a story told of a French corvette having been enticed into 
Back Bay by a Bombay buggalow by the deep water channel which runs 
alongside of Malabar Point. The corvette gave chase into this Kolaba 
channel, from whence the buggalow escaped into Bombay harbour, but the 
corvette is said to have stuck fast in the mud somewhere near the present 
l)o&ition of the Bombay tramway stables. 

3 ? 2 
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grtind old Bombay Greon, which for one huiulrcd and lifty years 
wart the sooiio of so many halls, rcYifnvs, and thoatiicul disidays 
to th(‘, {TGiieiations which have ])aHSod away. 

This Mm’k of demolition will ju’epavotho way lor an iinajjjinary 
iiifl])oc'Lioii in which we shall see a little of the internal economy 
of tlic place. A pleasing pictuixs of the Boml»ay (if this jicriod 
might be constructed, bnt wo cannot do it, I'hc dirt and Htencli 
are too great ; and over all, an overpowering odour of (ish and 
fish-oil, Buinmalocs * here, there, everywhere. 

**A11 llosh irt fish” here with a vciigcunco.t You leave 
Bombay, It's no use, merely getting “ out of tlio pot into the 
fire,” for Bandara, Mnhim and Thana are fishy, fishier, fishiest, a 
region of blue-bottle flies where the land is manured and the 
trees also with fish, and where ])omphrot, seer fish, and pulla, 
take their ])lace at dinner in one oterual round, Tlio eggs and 
milk taste alxuninably of lish, uiid the toa as ii’ a red herring 
wore l)oiIed in it. The Massogou nuing»H*.s ans susiiiciaus. We 
are sorry to say this of a fruit that was devoureu with relish 
probably under the peacock throne of Ikdili by Bbah daban.^ 
Still the ]KV)plo here are not quite so bad as tho.S(^ in llndlira- 
maul, on IJie o]>posite coast of Arabia, genuine ils1iyo])httgiHtH, who 
fed (heir horses and cattle on lisb. On the coutvuiy, tluy 
their horses a meal of sheep's head. Wo Huppose luinurt the 
trotters, § 

A town of 20,000 inhabitants, consisting mostly of Gentoos H 


* A Binall Ilhli (Farpwhn 7icherc'un\ a delicftoy whou fri* * § sh caught uiul 
fiioit ; wlion dried it bccntocs Iho fatnoiis “Bombay duck.** — Vtde. 

t Hugh Millor^K My So?iooh and Sohoolmusters* 

t Plantains, Every traveller in India relates to mo (IrtHT) that liu'ro ar(‘ 
no suoh ]))nn tains in India as are to be found in Bombay, 

§ “Annthcr stiange thing is that they feed tlieir horses with boiloil tier 
and boile^i moat,’* — Marco 2*ob, “Bice is ftrquently giv(»n by the n,*i<ivc« to 
their hordes, and a sUcep's head occasionally to strengdiuti ihoin.'* -A'o/r by 
Dr, Caldwell, *^Tho Hheep*shea.d is peculiar to the Betdimi. It is totd lif 
John Malcolm that at au EngUsh table where he was prosont a hrotlirr' 
oilicor had ventured tn speak of the shooihhcud oustum to an ludK'linving 
audicnoo. Tie apiioalctl to Sir John, wlio only shook his head dej>rrcaiinaly. 
After dinner the unfortunate atory-tcdlor n*iuouMtraU'd, but Sir Jolui’s 
answer was only, *My dettr follow, they took you for one MmukuiiKUi ; 
they would only have taken mo for another.'” — Ctdouel Ytile*s Mam) l\ih. 

II A corruption of the Portuguoso “ a gentile ” or licatlum, Ibrnu liy 

^>plicd to iho Hindus generally, and more especially to tlm 'relngii peopb*,-'* 
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(a horrible word, which even Burns makes use of), with a street 
about a mile long, stretching from the Castle to Dongari Fort, of 
small houses surrounded with gardens. You may see a repre- 
sentative of this style of Bombay houses, not now with oyster 
shells instead of panes of glass, in Cawasjce Patel Sti'eet, still 
standing in line witli the Cathedral High School at the back of 
the Hongkong and Shanghiii Banking Corporation Building. 

The huts in which the servants lived wxro thatched with 
palmyra leaves, but so was the old Kolaba Church until very 
lately. A curtain and one or two bastions of the Fort may still 
be seen on the way to Bombay Castle. Comparatively, and to 
us, these ** auntient ruines ” are ignite as interesting as the Tower 
of David is to Jerusalem, or the old walls to the City of Chester ; 
and these words may he written on them — 

NEYEB TAKEN, 

which cannot be said of Jerusalem or Chester. Some of the 
Sidi*s sliot lies embedded in the walls. But lot us walk into “ the 
Green,” and first of all inspect the Cathedral walls, Tliey still 
stand unfinished, fifteen feet high, as they have done fur the 
Jast dozen years. Half-decayed plaster and stones have always 
a lowering effect on the spirits, so we instinctively enter a 
victualling house, where some commanders of the East India 
Company's ships have gone before us and are lounging about. 
They are very line men, and their dress contrasts with tlic 
“hodden gray ” of the newcomer — blue coats, black velvet lap- 
pets with gold embroidery, deep buff waistcoats and breeches, 
cocked hat and side arms and gilt buttons. Tlieir talk is of dogs, 
bull-dogs, sleuth hounds and gray dogs. A coursing match was 
being made up for Malabar Hill, where the long grass afforded 
ample cover for the hare,* but some griffins had run ihe grey- 
hounds at midday, and the sun, which respects neither man nor 
beast, had destroyed several of them.t Tliere is much uproar in 
this hostelrie and some heavy jokes to which “the landlord’s 


* “ On ouv rotuni from Malabar Hill we started a hare as large as aa 
European one.” — Dr. Hove, 1787. 

f “ Greyhounds and hounds if they chance to hunt with them about noon, 
tlio ambient air mixing with the natural, when it is formentod^and chafed, 
commonly proves too stronir for their constitutions.” — Ovmgton, 1088. 
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latigli ifl ready clinnirt.” But we ar(^ not to be (Icprivc'd 
at our th'iiilc, ho wo (Mill for wliut wo boliovo to 1)(3 tho orlliodox 
rofrcjjlior of tho tiint'. — 

A SNiaKEIl 01? BOMBAY ]‘UNCII, 

and showing at the sauna time that W(j are quite mo fail at the 
maiiufacturo, wo ask for a quart of the host Goa arak, half a 
pound of sugar, and half a pint of good lime water, and com- 
pound the liquor forthwith. As things go it is a long drink 
and a satisfactory drink, and we carry it discreetly. We may 
remind you that this is 1694, not 1890, 

On handing the iniblican the rockouiiig, luill’ a rui)eo (it d(ieH 
not 3CC1U imudi), one of the aforesaid counnaiiders snatclies tlu*. 
woodciii bow] from our hands and i»xamin(»H' it minutely. And 
thiui, us if ]\i\ had boon a Cbinainaii taking a great oath, ho 
(lashes it iu pieces on the ground. Wo ask a reiisoii for this 
strange conduct, and are informed that an onhu’ of tlu^ l>ombay 
(lovcummont, dated 13th August, 169*1, luia just l«U‘n promul- 
gated, that if thc^ clerk of tho Market's seal is not on any l)owle, 
it may bo broken and ])ay)nont of tho Ibimdi lawfully ivfusod ! 
‘’'Drink, woary traveller, drink andjntj/f so wo hand IJouifuoo a 
rupee, and dofliiig our (ojri to tlio naval men lunko our exit. 
Wo can aver that there is a wall here and a gate, for we pass the 
aontricis, who are busily grabbing a fourth lish (you sec that it 
is still lish) from each basket for tho l^'ort Adjutaut’.s luerntivo 
perquisite. Wo iieer out of the gate and beyoiul it. Tho Mahim 
cocoa palms and toddy trees come right down to tlu^ very walls, 
a clearance for the Maidan not having l)C(‘u enb.etcd fi»r many 
years. A looltiug shower, our reader will hi glrul, drivcw us 
home, and (iuds the day, so far as our stroll is concenHul. 

A IIOMK m BOMBAY IN tllil-l. 

At our doinicib wo close the day by a wlvoll on tlui houso top, 
ftoiu which wt\ can observe tlmMody i^irsi Towijrof Sihmee, the 


* Bornior spealcB of houlqmiitjie bh a drink conipttHud of am/ct * , . luixod 
with lomou-juicQ, water and uutnieg, pteaeant ouuu[j(ii to the IuhIo, but muat 
hurtful to body and health” TmvelB (OonatabloV tnl.), p. *1*11. — B. 
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smokp of burning bodies, and two or three well-known citizens 
in wig and breeches talcing their three miles’ walk on the sands 
of Back Bay. All night long, varied by the beating of tom-toms 
and the unearthly yells of jackals, we hear at intervals above 
the eerie sough of the Indian Ocean and the rustling of dry palm 
leaves, the watchmen calling to each other, the night watches 
and the morning hours, while from our charpoy we can descry 
fires blazing away on Thai, Karanja, Khenery, and Funnel HiU, 
showing us that the Sidi is abroad. In the grey of the morning 
or false dawn, and long before other people are awake, a sound 
comes faintly on the ear, women giinding at the mill, a sound as 
old as Ur of the Chaldees, and the Hit or music which accom- 
panies it may be older still. The women ply their task, and 
the prayer of million^, ** uttered or unexpressed,” continues the 
same from age to age, Give us this day our daily bread.” The 
day ends : — 

**So when the bun in bod 
Curtain’d in cloudy red 
Pillows his chin upon the western wave,” 

we bethink ourselves of home, hie to the Dongari Kila, resign 
ourselves to sleep, hearing familiar voices from the fatherland, 
" low and sweet,” like the voice of Annie Laurie,” 

“ Perhaps Dundee’s wild warbling measures rise 
Or plaintive Martyrs worthy of the name, 

Or noble Elgin beets the heavenward flame.” * 

Perhaps. ^ 

* Burns’ Cbttor’s Batit,Tday Night — ^This is no wild fancy. A Scotoh 
minister, Mr. Stirling, was in Bombay, which argues a following of “ Brither 
Scots” in the last quarter of the seventeenth century. All Scotsmen did not 

leave their religion at the Cape,” and those who were then here were less 
likely to do so as they came fiom the brunt and Are of the killing times ” 
of Oharloa II. 



(IKIlAia) AUNdlEU 



JWMHAY OARTIjK, A.1>. KWtO. — HMA' VIKW. 


OllArTKK VL 

(tKKALI) AUNCilKU, OOVKJINOU Olf HoMlJAY. 

WHO IIK WAS. 

TIis first appearance in Bombay was on the 18th of September, 
1602, when, deputed by the Surat Government, he stood side 
l)y side with the Earl of Marlboroiifjh to claiiii this island for 
the King of England * He thus saw the first of uh in this 
quarter. By his name we take it that ho came from Angers in 
ErancOjt and that he was a Huguenot whose fortifathers had fled 


* “ In JagioH Duko of York’s instruot ions to Admiral SJiijmmu and tho 
Earl of Marlborough, of dalo 24th January, 1061, thu town and fort aro 
called, in two idaces, Bon Bay.” — ^Bird wood’s Selections from Jiec(f7ds in t/ia 
India J/onae^ 

t There is no such name as Aungior in tho l^iiris Divvehrtu hut several 
of tho name of Angexs. Ahnoat all Eronch nanies, sintte the Nonnaii 
conquest, have boon slightly altered on their introdticUoii Into England. 
Wu observe also that Hr. Cainnhell in the (hizettver Hiiells it Angler. 
People of this name wore aoitloa In Btidlordshlre In Banyan’s tinio.-'- 
Brown’s Life of Bmyan, 1887. In Burke’s Armor/ft there is only dUo fatnily 
of the name of Aungier, . The anus are ermine a grlfllti segreant per lessu 
or and azure. * CVes?, an escarhunclo on” 
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to England after the religious massacres in that place (15(52-72). 
He was of good family. ’His sJiield of arms, blazoned on the 
chalice in the Bombay Cathedral, shows a clemi -griffin and a 
hoar jpassant. No likeness or description of him that we are 
aware of has been preserved, and we know the man only by his 
acts. On the death of Sir Geo. Oxinden, i4th July, 1G69, he 
succeeded him as President of Surat and Governor of Bombay, 
to which he paid a short visit early in 1070. Ho came again to 
Bombay in May 1(572, and resided here until 1675, dying in 
dune 1G77. General Oxinden was the first Governor under 
the Company’s rule, hut he never resided for aiiy length of time 
in Bombay. Under President Aungier Bombay became the 
established seat of the Company’s rule, and the rest of the 
factories in Western India, including Surat, were placed in 
subjection to it.” 

Bnring those sixteen years Anngier was the contemporary of 
SivajL They eyed eacli other across the narrow boundary of 
Imglisli and Maratha dominion, and though sometimes in conflict 
were never mortal enemies, never bosom-friends. 


WHAT HE DID. 

1. He it was who first among the English people, and long 
before the name of Calcutta was ever heard of, was confronted 
with the problem of how to govern an assembly of Muslims, 
Hindus, and Parsis. He found the element within themselves, 
and never refusing the good from whatever quarter it came, 
udiich he quickly saw in the Fanehayat or representative five 
men from eacli section, worked it up into the fabric of self- 
government, and made this institution responsible for the good 
behaviimr of their respective communities, — somethings he says, 
like wluit is known in history as English incorporations.* 

2. The fortifications engaged much of liis time : bastion, 
liornwork, curtain, and embrasure, atteiiqited, continued, or 


* 'I’lu} ** Pancliayat,*^ or live mon, ia an eBsential i«irt of the villaifi'e syateni 
III India. Mountstuart Klplunhtonc, who does not mention Aungier m Iuk 
History of JndUti has this aigniiicant note. Writing in 1820 on 

Pane baynt,” he says : “The Government, although ,it did little to obtain 
justice for the l>cople, left them the means of procuring it fur thembelves.** 
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I'mislietl. A ilock win luado, A town laid ont oii the »il.o of a 
ftnv iiH]i{U*ni<*n\s lintH. A jinl^u was Hottlod, A C(mrlJ lunmowas 
o,.slal)liHhod in moat fv(*(T[iieut.ed ])art of tho bazaar, couvoninut. 
lor all litigants, 'U'Jiur diinvitza kola ” (four doora open), * Tho 
Militia was oiubodiod, 000 iu number; police was established; 
and, finally, a Mint was antliorisod to eommonce operations, f 

•K lie was called in 1674 to quell a mutiny among the 
15nglish soldiers, and tho iirst execution by martial law, or any 
law' aa far as wo can loam, iu Bombay as an Euglisli settlement, 
was ordered by him. That execution took place on the 21st 
October, 1674, when Corporal Fako was shot. The first man 
who suffered death l)y the law under English administration was 
a white mnn, — evuhuicc surely onoiigli of the unswerving 
impartiality oi’ tlui Kiiglish Govauaiiiieut, when wo olVored up 
one of ourselves on the altar of Law and »liustice 

4. Our right to Kolabu is founded on a deed which he, this 
same year, wrested from tho roiiugucse, and his far-Hoeiug eye 
pointed it out as specially adapted for a military eantomnont (a 
judgment which has since been (uulorscd by Loixl Mngdala), so 
that not oneincli of it, for a century, was alienated by (loverinucnl. 

5. It waf3 iu his day that Bombay was di*.clarotl an asylum t(» 
all morohaiits and manufacturers, Wli<j(JVor you arc that arc 
oppressed by Mughal or Pathan, tiivaji, Sidi, or rortuguese, 
come hero and enjoy tho fruits of your labour, Tliia is a city 
of refuge ; your lives and pr(»pevty will bo x>i'otccled ; our anus 
are wide enough to embrace you all. The judgment of tlu‘. 
Indian Council at Surat on lus death, might have been 
appropriately inscribeil mi bis tomb : " Amid a succession of 
difficulties he preserved tho English trade for sixteen years.” 


** My i^om is a thoroughfare from morning tu niglit ; no inoonHhia, diwaiw, 
dubashoH, or even chobdars, but char darwaziih kulali^ that tliu luhabiiauU 
of those counlrioH may loam wliat our principles aro at tho founiain homl,” — 
Sir Jolm Malcolm, 

t ‘^In 1(570 was (r^lablishwl a Mint in Umnbay, which was con fumed by 
Lottorfl Patent in l()7f>, Mr. Sniitli arrived m H5K1 as Assay M'aHler and 
Mint Maslor at n salary of JCOO pnr annum. In I(57!^-I5 some bright genius 
vccoxnmondud ilio coinage in Bomlavy to be u» follows '-’"(.Inld, (htrotinuH; 
bUvov, ; co])por, and (in, Tinnim*' — nruco*M ybom/w, 

Tavernier, writing iu 107(1, says: — “ l^mnorly the lOnglish never coinetl 
any Silver or Copper Money ; for . . , tlioy (iml It move proli table h' carry 
Gold from England than HllvoY, . . . But since ilie present King of 
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6. The population which he foiind in Bombay consisted of 
vagabonds and fugitives for the most part, and ho waged war 
with their excesses in every form. He had been bred in the 
school of Cromwell, and not in the soft and silken manners of 
Charles the Second. Hence ho was the declared enemy of 
Sabbath profanation, drunkenness, duelling, gambling and pros- 
titution. He saw that native concubines and mixed marriages 
witli the Portuguese would drive the colony to destruction, and 
he sent home for English wives for the factors and others. 

7. On the 3rd of October 1670, Sivaji invaded and pillaged 
Surat of immense treasure, but Aungier secured the lives and 
the property of the Company. He was asked when at Surat, to 
lower the flag of the Company to that of the Erencli fleet, and 
he did not do it. The Dutch fleet (with whom we ^rero at 
war) hovered over Bombay with 6000 men, but was filled witli 
terror by his army of Bmularines, those fierce fellows who taj) 
the toddy-trees, whom he armed with clubs and bill-hooks.* 


England married tbo Princess of Portugal, who had in part of her Portion tlu; 
famouB Port of Bombeye^ where the English are very hard at worlc to build 
a strong Port, they tom hoUi Silver, Copper, and Tin. But that Money wjU 
not go at Suiai, nor in any part of the 'Great Mogul’s Dominions, or lii any of 
the Territories of the Indian Kings ; only it passes among the English in 
their Fort, and for some two or three leagues up the Country, and in the 
Villages along the Coast, the Country people that bring them their wares 
being glad to talio that Money ; otherwise they would see but little stirring, 
in regard the Country is very poor, and the people have nothing to sell but 
'Aqua made of Coco- Wine (* tody ’) and Bice.” 

The earliest known coins of the Bombay mintage are the four rupees in 
the British Museum, dated 1076, 1 077, 1078, and again 1078 respectively. 
The first has ^taml)ed on the reverse the arms of the ‘‘ Old ” India Company 
and the remaining three the Boyal Arms, of England of the date, viz., 
quarterly, the three Lions of England, the Lion of Scotland, the Harp of 
Ireland, and the three fleur-^de-lis of Prance. In a Bombay ruiieo of 1087 tlv^ 
Company’s arms reappear on the reverse. See “ The Coinages of the East 
India Company at Bombay,” by the late Edward Thomas, iii iV/c Indian 
Antiquary^ xi., 313. — Birdwood’s Old /Records. 

* See Fryer, p. 08 ; 8* Botdha Tomho^ p. 203 ; the BhauJitris are ii 
Maratha caste, Spenser must have had something like a vision of thesi^ 
Bhanddrina from his fine dosoription of the men of our eoasts 

‘‘And on his head a roll of linnen plight, 

Like to the Moores of Malabar ho wore, 

Witli which his locks, as black as intchy night, 

Were hound about and voided from before. 

And in his hand a mighty iron club bo bor(‘.” 

77/e Fanry Queen e. 
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When ih(‘ Dutch Hawthorn they quickly Hailed away. Onu(^ 
says ihaL oil this occasion Autigier exerted himself with tluj 
calmneHs <»!’ a philoHO]iher aud the courage of a centurion.^' 
Manuid do Saldaulia, the rortuguose Gouernl at Bosaoiii, made 
a \o\v that unless we complied with his conditions ho would 
invade Uoinhay aud take it by force. He was actually ou the 
march, hut wljeu he saw the attitude of Aungier ho boat a 
retreat, and the English laughed. 

8, l)Ut he was more than stubborn — he was wise. The 
English at this time never could have held together by mere 
courage without brains. To “ temporise ” aud return evasive 
answers, in tliese days, was the highest wisdom. His constant 
viqdy tu Mughal and Maratha, Sivaji and Siili, was : we are 
nierohants ; \\c can take neither um side nor anotlicr. lloiuie 
we lind liiiu one day sheltering in the harbour, and anotlicr day 
refu.sing to admit tlie Mughal fleet. Thrice lui sent envoys and 
made treaties with Sivaji, on the third occasion sending aiubaa- 
sadors to be present at his coronation ; aud you may be sure 
that his “ weather-eye ” was constantly open to every movement 
of Alamgir, the ''Lord of the world.” 

'J. The glory of Aungier, however, was that of an adminis- 
trator, and exhibits him in the liglit of one of tlie most far- 
seeing, and one of the most liberal-hearted men of liis age, 
making us believe, without any other evidence, that he was 
bred in the school, if he did not actually sit at the feet of John 
Milton. If so, the disciple is above his master,* We are sure 
our Aryan brethren will rejoice in the man who first in India, 
ages before (Queen’s Proclamations, recognised the equality of 
all religions before the law, and first granted to them tlio ' 
precious boon of toleration. What follows, though it rt'fcrs 
•specially to tlie Banyas, may be held to apply to all sects. In 
the engagement Avith the Banyas of Diu (when this flnuriHhing 
caste first made their appearance in PMnuhay history) i-ho 
Company stipulated that they Avero to enjoy the free (*,xcrci.so of 
their religion Avithout molestation, to be allowed to hum their 
<lcad, aud to perform all their ceremonies in peace. Lastly, it was 

engaged that none who profess their religion, of Avhatiwiu' ago, 


* Of course ou the jjiu'stion of toleiation. 
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sex, or condition ho might be, should be compelled to embrace 
Christianity/' * The date of this is the 22nd March, 1677. 
These are marvellous words, and tliey wore not idle words. 
Till*. Banyas, from ^that day to this, have burned their dead on 
the edge of Back Bay, and have performed their ceremonies 
without let or hindrance. It was reserved for the natives of 
this island to enjoy inivileges, which were then, owing to the 
violence of ])arty, denied to many of our own countrymen in 
the laud of their birth. We may well, therefore, do ini for 
Aungier the character of a statesman, though he was the 
Governor 6f an island only sixteen square miles in extent. 


TRAITS. 

You ask mo if ho was a z'oligious man ? Yes, severely i*cligiou« 
— a Puritan. But it is n curious fact that your religious men very 
often, when emergencies occur in national affairs, conic to tlu^ 
front. He p^irascd religiously, and the man was not ashamed. 
So when the plague was raging and men were dying like flies, 
he wrote ; — It hath pleased God to let us see what wo are by 
the frequent mortalities that liavo happened among us/' On 
handing over the business of Surat to his successor ho gave him 
this parting salute : " We recommend to you the luous order 
observed in our family, to wit, morning and evening prayer.” 

In those dim old times, of how many a ship it might have 
been .said — 

On India's long-oxpccfccd shoros 
'fheir sails wore never furled;” 

so when a vessel was signalled at Walkosliwar or Dewa Dandi 
there is a Laua Doo, “ Thanks be to Almighty God.” On tho 
death of his chief surveyor, Colonel Hake, and just throe months 
before his own decoase, ho wrote : — “ We desire Almighty God 
to prepare us all for our last change,” Wo are not going, as 
some men havo done, to carp, cavil, or make light of all this. 
Hoad Carlyle’s Cromwell aright, and you will not cpnirrel 
with Axuigior. 


* Anderson’s Tt'cs<er;) Imliu, 185-v, p, 128. 
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HIS SIIiYEU CHALICE. 


to* > 





AUI^OIKH’B CUALICK, AKD THAT OF THE 
CITY OF lORK IK BOMBAY CATBEDRAL. 


Two yoars before bis 
death ho presented to 
the Christian coinnuinity 
of Bombay a silver dialico. 
This was in 1G76. The 
Cathedral was not opened 
until 1718, the congre- 
gation having previously 
met in a room within the 
castle-walls. There is 
now lying in the Cathedral 
this oldest tangible me- 
morial of our existence 
as an English settlcincnt. 
Deeply indented, in some- 
what rude lettering, but 
as clear as if it hud been 


cut yesterday, is the compact inscription 


UUNO OAUCEM 
IfiUOHABTSTAi! SACRUM K8SE 
VOX.UIT 

HONORARaxs OBBALDUB 
AUNOIERUSj IKSULiQ BOMBABB' 

GUBEKKATOR, AO PRO REBUS IXONORABZliIS 
ANOLORUM B0O1ETAV18 IBDUS 
ORIENTALIBUS MERQATORUM AOEKTIDM PRA3BE6, 

illuBtrii 

SBXtB Ohrifliianad 
anno 1675. 

It redounds greatly to the credit of the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities in 'this city that this priceless heirloom, amid all our 
vicissitudes and fluctuations of population, has been handed 
down to us from age to age. There is no harm, however, in tlie 
gentle reminder specially in the last clause : “ Bust doth corrupt, 
and thieves break through and steal.” If Bombay were Venice, 
it would appear in the Eeliquary of St. Mark’s, with candles 
burning before it night and day. It weighs 137 tolas, so it 
can never **be sold for much.” Nevertliclcss such a memorial 
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as this in Ijombay history should be placed beyond the reach of 
all accidents whatever. 


WHERE HE LIVED. 

Few of our readers have been in the Bombay arsenal, but 
more, we daresay, would go if they knew what it contained. It 
is a step from the Cathedral, but people do not go there. Some- 
how the Mint and;Townhall seem to block up the avenues to it 
and debar all progress ; and yet the sentries ask you no ques- 
tions.* You pass under a .lofty gate, which was built before 
" the well of English ” either defiled or “ undefiled was poured 
forth in this quarter; in other words, before the English 
occupied Bombay. The two figures wliich look down upon you 
arc manifestly Portuguese soldiers, in their trunk-hose, tlie 
knickerbockers of those days.f Each bears aloft the great globe 
itself, significant emblem of an inflated idea of dominion by sea 
and land. The folding'-gates are of massive teak, scarred and 
blackened with round holes made by the Sidi*a shot, smooth 
and glistening with countless coats of tar, and the hands of 
generations of men passing in and out, and sorely wizened and 
weather-beaten by two hundred monsoons. You now ask, 
where is Bombay Castle ? You are already in it — a fact which 
the soldiers, who mount guard day and night, know to their 
cost, and the place where you now stand is that delectable 
garden, “ voiced ” with so many pleasantries, which you have 
often read of, belonging to the Portuguese, and which the 
English soon filled with bold ramparts.” 

On one of these, the *' Brab ” Bastion, grows a brab or palmyra 
tree, shooting up seventy or eighty feet high, the last of a 
family-group which once stood together, and are laid down in 
the oldest charts of Bombay harbour, qnd which of yore 
gladdened the hearts of our sea-sick progenitors. They used to 
be the landmarks first seen by the sailor making Bombay 

* Soe p. 43. This is altered Mnce the Bussian scare, You now requii*o 
an order. 15th July, 1890. 

t ** An examination of engravings this year in Holland from a.i^. 1600 and 
several decades after, proves that these kniokerbockers wore the Dutch fashion 
at that time.” — Mr. Minling, 19th Oct., 1890. 
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harbour, but time and the cyclone of 1854 hav(i reduced their 
number to one ; * and the new clock-tower, or the tower where*, 
the clock should be, is now the highest point seen from a 
distance. We never knew what lowers Heber referred to in the 
lines, 

“ I’he Towers, Bombay, 

Qleam bright, they say, 

Across the dark blue sea.” 

“ They say,” It is reality now. There are some big banian 
trees here. Do trees make a garden? At all events Milton 
did not think the Garden of Eden perfect witlio\it planting a 
fine banian tree in the midst of it. Wherever he got it, from 
Strabo or Pliny, we claim it as one of ourselves. , 

“The fig tree, not that kind for fruit renowned, 

But such as at this day to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms.” 

You see this is a quiet shady place, suited for reflection. 

“ Those aiTiitient ruines wo never tread upon tliem, 

But we sot our foot upon some reverend historio.” f 

There are guns lying about of all sizes and ages, 1679, 1G81, 
some of them with beautiful ornamentation, from small six- 
pounders — ^regular " spit^fires ” — up to the great gun weighing 
seven tons, captured by Lord Wellesley in 1 803 at Alnnadnagar. 
You now understand from aU these munitions of war, that 
though the date of Bombay Castle in the Gonjmimrni (razettv 
is (I fiction, the Castle itself is no more a fiction than the 
OaMle of Otranto. 


’ March 26th, 1890. I missed the palm tree for a montli or two, and 
Dr. Oodrington tells me that it was pulled down, ft was cxliihiting marks of 
senility, and I observed iu December 1889 one of its big froiulH, yellow, 
tatters, and torn, and swaying aimlessly in the breeze. It ninst have sIochI 
alone in 1860 Read this passage — a voyager has iust oniorctl Bomhay 
Harbour, and passed ^he inner and outer lightships — “ View the stumped flag- 
staff on the somii-eastorn bastion of the Citadel, and stl^u^ht Iwfore it tJio 
cocoamit palm writliing with a grand solitude, but icniarkablo for holh 'ilH 
lofty site and very isolation.”-- Bombay Monthly Mimlhny, 1850, page 5;j, 
The others may have been blown down iu the groat storm of Jimo 15, IB37. 
Finis! The group may be seen iu Forbes’s view of Bouduiy from tho sea, 
about 17T5. 
t Webstei. 
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HIS HOUSE. 

This section is arcbeological, and may be skipped by the un- 
interested. As soon as we enter the gate, we sec, right before 
us, lu the middle of the open space, a four-square house \vith 
the words, " Pattern Pooin,” printed oix it. If this is the house 
you are in search of, it verily is an example of the res angusta 
domi. One or two extracts may help to clear up matters. 
Ovington was here in 1689, and his book was published in 
1696. 

“ In this Fort one of the Company’s factors always resides, 
who is appointed Governor.” 

Hamilton was here in 1690. “Cooke built a fort round an 



BOMBAY castle:, 166G. — ^LAND VIEW. 


old sguare house, which served the Portuguese as a place of 
retreat.” 

Pryer was here in 1673. Cooke found a pretty well-situated, 
but ill-fortified housed 

Ovington gives x\s,“A delineation of his Majesty's Oitadel 
and Foi^t of Bombay, taken 2nd April, 1668.” It is partly per- 
spective, and shows us exactly how the place, stood in Gerald 
Aungier’s time. There is a sea-view and a land-view. It is a 
picture of great value, where you may even now easily identify 
some of the lines of ciroumvallation. The artist has taken his 
view from the land side of the large tank opposite tlie Mint, 

VOL, I. G 
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now on the road from Elphinstono Circlo to the Prince’s Dock. 
In his view the tank appears as a pond with ducks swimming 
in it : no douht the tank has keen stone-faced later on* Taking 
our position to-day on tlie artist’s view-point, looking across 
the tank, and obliterating the low tile-roofed houses, dykes, and 
trees whicli have cropped up since 1G68, we easily catch in the 
perspective our slightly transmogrified friend, the “Bombay 
Citadel,” alim “ Pattern Eoom,” and the truthfulness of the 
artist’s view bursts upon us. It is a strong building, still in 
use, and not what Bums calls 

“ A houlet-haunted lbij 2 gin, 

Or kirk deserted by the riggin.'* 

That the walls of this “ house ” in tlie picture slip right into 
the sea goes for nothing, for Bruce in his Annals tells us dis- 
tinctly that the bastions “ towaids the sea ” were not built in 1G68, 
which, by-tlie-way, must have been our veryfirst “Eeclaniation.’”'’ 

The lower storey of this house is vaulted and bomb-proof; the 
upper storey, modern. We are told by those who Iwivc seen 
them, that the stones in the jambs of the door *iro strongly 
clamped with iron.f We have collated such passages in history 
as bear upon the subject, and personally inspected the building, 
but though the strongest evidence we can now avail ourselves of 
is in the affirmative, we prefer for obvious reasons (with the usual 
caution of our countrymen) to assume the position of a (|uerist. 

Is this the house in which Aungier resided, and several of 
his successors— the Government House, in fact, of Bombay in 
those early times, the “ home'^ we took over from the Portuguese, 
— our citadel, ark, Bctla-hila or Acropolis if you please ; and, 
if BO, the cradle from which emerges our Bombay history as an 
English settlement ? We have initiated the question v'hich 
may be left for others to answer. 


** But towards the aoa, batteries only were oreotod, as JmHms would be 
tho work of th$ yean.** — Bnice’s -4n«a?s, vol. 2, naeo 1308. 

1670-71. ^ 

t Lord Edward PiteOlarence's body was laid oi\t in this Patloni Boom on 
its way to England. He died at Purandhar, and like liis brother (the Earl of 
Munster) was full-brother of Lady Falkland, the wisest and wiitk^st women 
of hw day (Bombay 1840 to 1853), children of tbo Duke of Olaronco. after- 
wards William lY.* by tho celebrate actress, Mrs. Jordan. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The firafe great work which Bombay had to accompKsh was to 
fortify herself, so that like a strong man girt in armour, she 
could look her enemies boldly in the face, 

“The Marathas are upon thee,” was the first cry; but as 
time wore on the English settlers found that they liad more 
formidable enemies to cope with even than the Marathas. 
They came by sea, and they came by land — not alone from the 
narrow boundaries of Western India, but from far off countries 
in Europe, with one of whom England was at war — threatening 
to swallow up this little outpost of commerce in the Indian 
seas ; and though the cry was " still they come ” from great 
nations — Holland, France, and Portugal — Aungier, with ‘‘the 
soul of a stubborn old Eoman” in him, bared his arm on those 
bastions wdiich he threw np between Bombay Castle and fihe 
sea, and defied them all. It is to men such as these that wo 
owe almost eveiything we have and are. The reply, of course, 
is, that if we had not had the luck to get Aungier we would have 
obtained men quite as good. Did Onor or Anjengo, places* of 
importance in those days, have as good men ? If we are to 
believe the stubborn facts of history, were they not nearly 
annihilated as trading stations, the one by the ignorance and 
the other by the folly of the man who conducted its affairs ? * 

Providence, as a rule, does not raise up men like Aungier 
twice in a generation. When we had “ the luck ” to lose 
Aungier did we find such another? We are safe in saying 
that England was never so low before or since, in this island 
or in India, as she was at the close of Sir John Child’s ad- 
ministration, when the Emperor of Dehli raised the siege of 
Bombay on condition of Child’s expulsion from Indie. It was 


^ Onor, the Hon&war of our maps, in N. Kanara, on the estuary of the 
Sliirftvati, was a large place when the Portuguese builfr a fort at it in 1605. 
It was still in their posHOSsion, bnt much decayed when F. do la Valle visited 
It, in 1623. Anjengo, or Anjuionga, ip Travankor, was panted by the local 
raja in 1684 to the East India Company, and its ** Factor’* was second 
in Council at Bombay. At the close of the soventeenib. century the 
English chief of Anjongo insiated on paying the queen of this country a 
personal visit to pay his dues or taxes, against all remonstrances. The chief 
and factors wore murdered. 

G 2 
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a nuw tiling in English annals to have onr envoys’ hands tied 
heliind thoir backs and laid prostrate before Indian Itoyalty. * 
Ikit so it was, “ Tic did the disgrace,” and we liad to lick the 
dust. It is by comparisons such as these that the ligure of 
Aungior stands out in bold relief on the page of history — the 
first man in India Avhu taught us the art of self-government 
and the wisdom ofdealing with our neighbours — sago in counsel 
and bold in action — the Moses, if you like, of our English (jxodus 
whose last words were, — be strong and of good courage.” t 
Alexander Hamilton the sea-captain, sailed and traded in 
the Indian seas for thirty-five years, 1688 to 1723. He was an 
"interloper,” but the shrewdest of them all. This was the 
judgment of the late Dr. Wilson, and that of the JBonibat/ 
Quarterly Emkw, Forty-six years after the death of Aungier 
he penned tliose words ; “ The nttmv of Mr. Aniigier h maeh 
revered hj the ancient imjfle of and Bombay unto thin 

dayT Eemarkablc words when we consider tliat they wen^ 
written by an avowed enemy of tlui Company, and l)y a Scutoli- 
inan, of an Englisbman, in the year 1723, 

Of how many Bombay men, during Lho last l.wo Imndrt'd 
yeoi’s, could such words liai'o botiu written, wlion* ropulalhnis 
have sprung into existence, like donah’s gourd, in a night, ami 
witliercd in a day ? We erect statues to our heroes — lo 
Aungier we give a nameless gra^'e, 


* “Mr. Cliild, who did the diHgnicr, ho luniod out aiul oxpollod, n’liis 
order is irrevciiii])le.” — Last worth uf AnrmuziiVii Firmuu^ ilutvAt \iltk 
F^ruary^ 1G90. “Harris and the otluT faoUirsworurtjh'ust'd l‘n>ni prison tni 
the 4th of April, lUOO ; hut the SiSuedco, who had roituiiued more, thun a y(‘i\r 
in Bombay, did nut wilhdiaw his army until tho liCud of June, wluni tho 
property captured liy the irad boon reatuvwl aiul tho iiuo paid tu tlin 

Mughal. Ho then departed, having ilrst act lire to tho Fort uf Aliiwiguu, and 
tho same day AVilliam and ]\taryAvere jnochuined in Bombay ICiug tind Qiicon 
of Englond.*’ — Andeiiioida Jndin^ p. 218, 

t “ And no man kuoweth of Ins s(|piilcliro unto thia day.” 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

Aungher’^s Convention. 

The facts of tlie land question at the date of the cession of the 
Island of Bombay in 1661 to Charles IL are briefly these: As 
the Portuguese was an aggressive and military Government, the 
ancient (that is, as far back as 1532, the date of the conquest) 
constitution of the Island was feudal, i,e,, leases were granted 
in perpetuity at a quit-rent — in this case of one-fomth of the 
])V()(lu(*c, with the reservation, that the landholder should 
])ui‘rorni military service when called ii])oii. The growth of 
tlic land was cocoamit woods and otlior palms, miles in length, 
of which Mahim wood was the chief, interspersed with jack 
and mango trees ; also, on the low grounds, rice or paddy fle^'' 
The rest of the Island was swaTni)y, covered occasionally 
the sea in the lower portions, or barren and uncultivated on 
the higher ridges, such as Malabar, Worli, and Chindhpugly 
Hills, 

The waste lands preponderated in extent greatly 6ver the 
cultLvatod lands. The cultivated land was settled by over a 
Imiulred i>roprietors. They were either Portuguese ox Indo- 
Portugiieso. They were very poor.* The population was esti-^ 
mated at 10,000. Fryer calls them “ fugitives and vagabonds/’ 
and another outoastes ; ” but there was an^ Industrial element 
among them. The most of them were fishexmen — a race that 
have perpetuated themselves to our own clay — besides (and the 
same remark applies to) Bhandaris, KulamMs, and Kolis who 
worked the soil and superintended the (mllivation of the fields 


“ They were so poor in 1074. thai^ when it was xjropoaod to have their 
laiuls moasured and their boundaries doQued, they ohjeoted booause they 
could not afford it> 
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and tree gardens — oaHs tlioy called them, from the Latin word 
IwHus^ The bulk of the population oliisterDd round the Foils 
of Bombay, Mahim, and Mazagon for protection iu view of 
inroads from the neighbouring predatory Marathas and Sidis, 
and here their cattle were driven in during the night. The 
countiy was a governed and a settled country, and the Portuguese 
had ahroady created an ecclesiastical organization by dividing 
the island into districts, for long ere this churches had been 
built at Maliim, Mazagon, Parel, Salveson, and Bombay. Some 
of the estates on the island had been granted by the King of 
Portugal, through his Viceroy, to military and naval officers 
wlio had served their country well in the infant days of the 
colony.* Bombay Island was an outlying province of Bassein, 
and was as often called Mahim as Bombay. Our title to it 
was clear ^nd indefeasible. It was a clearer and much more 
perfect title to dominion than that of tho fuotory of Surat, or 
any other on the coast of the Hugli extorted from Kawab or 
Great Mughal. 

Bombay had been gifted by the King of Portugal to Charles II. 
(as already mentioned), who again gifted it iu 1GG8 to the East 
India Company pure and simple, talc guaU^ as it caino to his 
hands, a crown rent of £1 0 in gold a year alone excepted. Wc 
may add that Cooke's Treaty of surrender and delivery in 16G5 
has never been held of any account whatever, either by tho 
English Government or the East India Company, and is not 
worth the paper it is written on except as a literazy and 
historical curiosity. The greatest question we had to deal with 
when we took absolute possession in 1666 of tho Island was 
the land question. Landed estate is an animal with its mouth 
always open,” and it was not long till we verified this adage to 


* The Manor of Mazagon had boon leased iu IG71 by Sebastian, Kine of 
Portugal, to Lionel de Souza, a groat sea captain who Lad served him 
faithftilly j and in 1QP7, Philip, King of Portugal, granted it by charter and 
letters patent to his ^andson, Bema^din do Tavora, and to his heirs In 
perpetuity, suhiect to a small quit-rent. This was tho prindpal private 
estate on tho island, and when Aungior, in 1C72, came to Bombay, Signor 
Alvarez Perez de Tavora was lord of the Manor of Mazagon ,’* — Sir Michael 
Weetfo^ j see p. 64, note. In Mazagon, at this time, wo know fbr oaVtaiii 
that there were a manor honse, desoiibod as the largest house on the island, 
two stone hodses, one of which was ruinous, and a ohuix^. 
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the full. The news fipom Europe of the gifting away in 1661 of 
the Island to its new masters was duly noted by the Portuguese 
inhabitants. Those who held land by any kind of tenure, in 
the dread of its being taken from them, would try to make it 
surer, and those who had even a faint shadow of ownership 
would at once resort to such expedients for establishing their 
claims to landed estate as men of ready resource are sure to 
find in times of change. The question we had to deal with 
was tliis — what land, at the date of the cession in 1661, 
belonged to the inhabitants, and what to the King of Portugal, 
for the land that belonged to him became ours by virtue of the 
cession ? By the Marriage Treaty the Portuguese were allowed 
to remain, and we did not ask them to go away. Our readers 
will remember the disastrous effects to us of tlie refusal of the 
Portuguese authorities on the Island, in 1662, to hand over to 
us that for which we -bargained in 1661; for there can be no 
manner of doubt, we think, that Salsette was included in the 
arrangement, as it was distinctly traced out in the map sub- 
mitted to the commissioners as part of the ‘territory to be ceded 
when the Marriage Tz*eaty was being drawn up. One most 
disastrous result of this refusal was the creation of an interreg- 
num until 1666, during which period Cooke assumed the 
Government of Bombay. It was then that our interests were 
prejudiced, for we have only to turn to Bruce's Annals, a work 
to be depended on, to discover that a sheaf of fictitious title-deeds 
and forged documents, the manufacture of which was connived 
at by Cooke* himself, and for which he had token bribes, were 
made to do duty with wonderful alacrity, in the interests of 
this new proprietary who were now so anxious to foist their 
daims on the English. These were circumstances that added 
enormously to the difiSiculties of the situation, for what “was 
apparently plain sailing in 1662 had become full of shoals and 
sunken rocks. There was found, Iiowever, a pilot to take us 


Hiunphrey Oooke had Buoceeded to the command of the Kngliah troops 
on Shipman's death, but his conduct afc Bombay so dissatisfied the English 
Government that he was deposed, and hjs place supplied by Sir Gervase 
Lucas in Nov. 1666, who died in May 1667. Captain Gary was then 
appointed deputy-goTemor. Cooke, who had retired to Goa, now returned to 
Bandora and tried to assert his right to succeed^Lucas", but was denounced. — 
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safely out of this sea of troubles* — in other words, grapple with 
tlic entire question, and settle it once anil for over; and the 
solution of it is to i)0 found in the subject of this sketch. 

ins CONVENTION.t 

We have already passed in review Gerald Aungicr and hi?i 
career. He was Governor 1669 to 1677, and had come down 
to Bombay from Surat in 1672, when he was confronted with 
this grpat administrative problem. There had been grave 
dissensions and discontents, and lands had been seized by 
the English, for the validity of many of the titles of the best 
estates "was disputed. They had the semblance of reality, but 
were believed to be fictitious. A meeting of landholders was 
called for the 12th November, 1072, and one hundred and 
twenty of them obeyed the summons, llio Lord of Mazagoii 
was there, but many otl]ers who could not show sucli a sub- 
stantial title, from the hn}]yr squatter on a few wn^tched 


* Sir George Oxinden, on.rccoipt of tho royal ebarUr tranaferving Bombay 
to the East India Company, scat Mr. Goodycr, Stroynshaiu l^fastor and 
Oatea, to aVrango the business, which they eftebted 23m Sopt. 1008. Next 
year the President visited Bombay, and five OomnuHsidtiei'S wero appointed, 
file Scottish minister Mr* Sterling, Colts, Capt. Burgess, Lieut. Uoughton, 
and James Adam, chairman, to manage tho afTaira of the island; but Sir 
George died soon afterwards, and the place was left in a state of anarchy. — 
Anderson’s TTestem India, 

t We cannot enter upon this subject without recording, what we believe to 
be the fact, tliat the man to whom wo are indebted for bringing Aungior’s 
Convention before the public was F. Warden, Cbief Secretary to Govornniont, 
in his Itcport on Landed Tenures^ in the year 1814. Ho observes that this 
“ very important proceeding” wjis not noticed by Bruce in his AnnaUt who 
otherwise does every justice to the merits of Aungier. He was probably not 
aware of it. It is stranger still that Dr. Fryer, who was here during tho 
time the Convention was opened and ratified, should be equally sUont. 
Warden’s discovery, if we may call it so, was not, however, allowed to pass 
unnoticed. The two highest legal ofiiGcrs of their day, the Chief Justice, 
Sir Erdcine Perry, and Sir Michael Westropp (died Jan. 14, 1800, aged 73, 
at Cannes), saw whut an im})ortant bearing it had on the land questions 
which came within the sphere of law, subject to their decision : and tho one 
by his lucid explanations, so welcome to all who are outside the ken of legal 
phraseology, and the otheV by statements equally luoid, but showing a vast 
deal more of erudition and historical researoh, have made, wo venture to say, 
the judgments in which these explanations and rosearclios are contained a 
standard and text book on the land question in Bombay to the legal student 
for all time coming. 
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ligaa of barren ^oil to the supposititious owner of a thousand 
acres dotted with the eternal palm trees of the East. The 
meeting was held in Bombay Castle, and I have no doubt that 
the room in which it was held still exists. The general sense 
of the assembly was taken, and it resolved itself into this, that 
rather than that any scrutiny should be made of their title- 
deeds, they would willingly pay 20,000 xeraphins annually. It 
was a mere bagatelle, about £1200 of our money, Who the 
suggestion came from 1 know not.*^ Aungier accepted the 
proposal, and itie inhabitants were secured in their possessions ; 
for all who now hold prop.^Aty subject to the payment of what 
is called pension t possess it by a tenure of which the Govern- 
ment cannot deprive them except for building “ cities, towns, or 
fortifications."^: The deed was perpetual and irrevocable — a 
kind of Domesday Book from which there should be no appeal 
—and it was ratified by a public assembly on the IGth July, 
1674. It is aii amusing circumstance that the only section of 
the community who refused to close with the. Convention were 
a few English proprietors, for at this early stage a sprinkling of 
OUT countrymen had been smitten with “ earth hunger." But 
Aungier was inexorable, as every English landholder knows to 
this day by his tax-papers. We cannot make fish of one and 
flesh of the other. Pay like your neighbours. And it is still 
more amusing, the reasons he gives to his masters, the Nabobs 
of the India House, for his insisting upon bringing in the 
English into the Convention. He reasons thus, good easy man, 
that the English, one day, might come to hold the fee simple of 
the entire island, and where would be our. feudal superiority 
then ? We all know, now, how much he was astray in this 


It being an affair of their (the 2 >oro or estate holders) own request and 
seeking after.”*— Francis Day, Secretary, 16 July, 1674. 

t Foraa is derived from the Portuguese word /ora, a door, signifying 
outside. It indicates the rent derived from outlying lands. Tho Foras boiu 
the still older name of l^enaio, and since, the Convention has boon known by 
the name of pension. It was payable in respect of the ancient settled ground 
only.” — Sir Michael Westropp. 

:|: Worden, On Land Tenurea, 1814. Bailways, ^o., have no doubt been 
introduced into this exception. Land Acquiaition Act, 1870, for acquiring 
land for public purposes and for companies, with sanction of Government, at 
market value with 16 per cent, conapensation ^Aot X, of Govarnmmt of 
India* 
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expectation. Strange, doesn’t it seem, that Aungier should 
hare made an arrangement like this to barter away lands at a 
(^uit-rent of £1200 per annum upon 117111011 are now erected 
buildings of the value of thirty to forty millions sterling ? Yes, 
it looks as if in an evil hour Aungier had thrown away tho 
pearl and kept the oyster-shell — ^parted with the Diamond of 
Catherine of Braganza, leaving the hollow and empty socket in 
his hands. But not for anything that it could produce from 
the soil was Bombay of consequence to us, and in no sense 
could it ever become a plantation like Ehode Island or 
Massachusetts ; that is, a place for men to live, settle, marry, 
and beget children in from generation to generation as they 
did in America, from the moment we touched these shores, 
the design of the Croivn, and afterwards of the East India 
Company, was clear and manifest — to make of 

BOMBAY A SEAT OF OOMMERCE ARD INDUSTRIAI. ENTERPRISE, 

and Aungier here sounds the keynote from which there was 
never to be any departure; and yet I marvel not that the 
Company neither confirmed nor repudiated the chartei'. That 
tliey did not confirm it is evident by their owm records, that 
they did not annul it is proved by the fact that the pension is 
levied to this day. But the spirit of their acts and of ours (we 
. now speak of the men who begun and continued our Bombay 
history) was the same throughout. To this end we made every 
exertion that the inhabitants we found on the Island should 
remain in it, and we did everything we could to attract people 
to it from other places. We retained the “ Gentoo ” soldiers in 
our service, and assigned lands to them for their maintenance. 
To tho English soldiers we offered half-pay after seven years’ 
service, and land to settle on if they gave tl^ir labour in return 
for the cultivation of it. We did everything we could to 
induce Wealthy natives to settle on it, and wherever they were 
to be found in Xachh, nay even on the coasts of the Persian 
Gulf and the Bed Sea, our ships wore told to give the immi- 
grants a free passage to the Island of Bombay.* And now by 


* “ Great numbera of Hindui fled to Bombay, from Goa and other plnceti, 
dreading the InquUition.” — Da Ouoha, MkHie Society Lent,, March, 1887. 
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the Convention we send the sons of the soil, unfettered by all 
but the slightest taxation, back to the duties to which they had 
been accustomed, and who were more fitted for the task ? 
First and foremost, therefore, the land must be drained and 
cultivated. The truth seems to be that in 1672 Bombay was 
unfit for habitation.^ It was the grave of the Englishman, and 
decimated the colony; that is, did not take oue-tenth — ^left one- 
tenth, For these reasons, and this other one, that it was a 
mighty thing at tlie outset of our career to spread far and wide 
a just knowledge of our hberality and good faith, we have come 
to the conclusion that, instead of being a bad bargain for us, 
the Convention of Aungier was a great, a wise, and a states- 
manlike measure ; that it is not only the basis upon which the 
lands affected by it rests, but that upon it rests a goodly part of 
the wealth, population, and commercial greatness of our city. 
Its immediate effect was that in regard to fiscal arrangements 
the Portuguese landholders of the Island were in a better posi- 
tion than they had ever been before ; that is, the burden of the 
impost was lighter in the amount, and much less troublesome 
in the collection of it, both to the giver and the receiver It 
may be asked what else could we have done ? Yes, there are a 
number of things that Aungier might have done. He might 
have put a series of those quasi-proprietors on their trial for 
falsehood, fraud, and forgery, and evicted some of the smug 
gentlemen who had put in an appearance with .their cooked 
title-deeds at Bombay Castle, He might have constituted 
himself into Sidney Smith's Court of Chancery that devoured 
gentlemen's estates, and digested them at its leisure. He 
might have made a clean sweep and clearance from the earth 
of tlie miserable squatters and their usurped dominion. He 
might have framed a tenure full of idle, petly, and vexatious 
rites and ceremonies to keep alive for evermore the might of 
England and the weakness and subjection of Portugal, Our 
late Chief Justice hesitates to say whether the Lord of the 
Manor of Maisagon, prior to our arrival, could have held a baron’s 


Wo arrived in Bombay before tbe beginning of the rains, and buried of 
thu twonty-foiir passengers which we brought with us ashore, twenty before 
the rains hero ended, and of our own ship’s company abovo fifteen.” — 
Ovington, 1088 . 
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court. Wlmt lio coukl not do we might possibly have done, for 
if we had ostablisliod baronial courts, with powers of pit and 
gallows and leases full of bondage days and personal servitude, 
we should liave been merely applying in one part of the Britisli 
dominions what was the law of the land in another part,* But 
no temptation of hutaan passion or ambition could seduce 
Aungier from his allegiance to the one path of duty on which 
he had entered, and no accusation can be brought against the 
English for using their authority unjustly. Had Aungier 
i^followed any of these courses Bombay would have become* a 
desert. 

OUR FEUDAL SUPERIORITY 

remained untouched by Aungier’s Convention, but our terri- 
torial acquisitions, being the crown lands of Portugal, wore of 
trifling value, though of considerable extent. ]f the whole had 
been put up to auction they would not have yielded £2000 ii 
year. A great part of the island was utterly wortliless, Ifoing 
totally unproductive. By some it was called a *' hiirrcn rock,** 
and by people who had exjilorod it, it was described us full of 
^'drowned lands ” upon which the soa made inroads, now ami 
again leaving an incrustation of salt. Wo were loft heir oi* 
entail to this barren remnant outside of all cultivated land. 
We got whatever paid no rent; that is to say, wo paid nothing 
and got nothing for what Eicardo calls the use of the original 
and indestructible powers of the soil. This being the case you 
may be sure that we got the Flats without dilliculty (40,000 
acres in these days) ; and the original ami indestructible powei'S 
of the soil there were manifest in foul and pestilential exhala- 
tions. We got the foreshore, and that was not much, as the 
Convention articles remind us, and those who were deeply 
interested in the fact at the time, that forty yoi'ds above high- 
water mark was the inalienable patrimony of every orownoil 
head in Europe. But it gave ns room to bury our dead and 
bum our dead, as Sonapur and Uio Ghats still testify. What 
was lately bought up by the Govennuent for tlio Port Trust in 
all its now magnificent proportions for neoily a million sterling 

- a f gallows, was only aboUshod 

m ocotiaiLa so i&to as 174 : 7 , 
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— the rights of the foreshore (with the buildings and works 
thereon)*^ — was then the most worthless territorial acquisition 
that came to us by the Convention of Aungier, and in some 
respects has turned out the most valuable. We had of course 
received the Castle long before, and its environs. Of its out^r 
cincture of 28,000 yards, we did not receive everything, for I 
find we were perpetually buying bit by bit back what originally 
ought to have belonged to ourselves. From 1760 to 1812 we 
expended Es. 7,37,927 in such like purchases. 

But we had almost forgotten Colabaf — Kolaba with its 
present population of 17,132. If for nothing else Aungier’s 
Convention deserves to be remembered, as it is by it we hold 
Kolaba.. Kolaba being an island, we presume, was the reason 
we had not received it at ihk cession. Some shanties had been 
erected on it, and 'we agreed that the first annual payment of 
the pension should be devoted to the buying out of the pro- 
prietors, so that it might become a cantonment. The English 
had no right or title in Kolaba till 1674, There was then a 
grove of cocoanut trees on it,t of which only five now remain. 
The population aroujad the Castle and in Kolaba were mostly 
fishers, and the first thing we had to do was to remove their 
hcyan huts which clustered around the Castle like so many 
wigwams, and provide them dwellings elsewhere. The next 
thing was to build a street, a mile long, from the Castle gates^ 
of lowish houses, now our Bazar-street, so at first called 


* 1888 Eevenue Port Trust — 

Bents 17 Lalsha. 

Dues 18 „ 

Estimated value of Port Trust Property now (1888) over two ororcs. — 
Honble. Forbes Adam, June, 1888. 

t The tenth article of the Convention reserves to the Company “ the little 
Isle of Golio, reaching firom the outer point westwardly of the isle to the 
pecary called Polo.” On which Sir Miohoel Westropp remarks : Oolio ie 
probably derived from Goli, or Koli, fshermen who had a village or hamlet 
on the isle, which would appear to be that known as Golaba, or KoolaW, 
Arabic for a strip of land running out to the sea (Fakladi — Marathi for a 
paved path or an alley, literally a wing of a village). J?oZo, a corruption of 
ralwa, a kind of boat fre(]uonting the looality. In a memorial of a grant of 
land, in 17d3, the FahJiaai in question is called Pallo ” Cowrt Meports^ 
1866-1867). Hence, we presume, our Apollo Bandar. Malabar Hill was 
Grown land, but it was not worth Bs. 100 a year at the time of the Convention. 

X See James Forbes’s piotuie of Kolaba, in whose time it coqld not have 
altered muoh. 
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because the bazaar was at the end of it. This was our town, at 
all events the only town wo had for many years. Most of this 
town was burned down in the groat fire of 1803, and many of 
the lofty erections date from that and subsequent years. 

THE LAND OE BOMBAY 

since 1674, the date of Aungier’s Convention, has experienced 
great changes — ^in its tenure, in its condition, in its proprietary. 
The ancient constitution of the island, which was feudal, has 
been entirely changed by the substitution of the so-called 
“tax” for military service which was established in 1718. 
The feudal system lasted under the English fifty-seven years. 
This military service was more than a name, as wo will 
endeavour to show, for , in 1676 a hundred of the landowners, 
raised and maintained a body of militia, 600 strong. Moreover, 
up to 1718 if a man refused military service, hi.s land was 
liable to be forfeited ; and ecclesiastics were not exempt, for in 
1690 the Jesuits of Parel coquetted with the Sidi, who was 
thundering at the gates of Bombay Castle, and forthwith Parel 
was confiscated. We did the same with Sion, and their lands 
were never restored. One word for the Jesuits by way of 
parenthesis. Let us reverse the picture. Suppose that 
Sebastian. Cabot had conquered this Western India for England 
in the sixteenth century and Bombay had been thrown into the 
dower of one of the young ladies of the House of Stuart to 
some Alfonso or Eoderigo of Portugal, and suppose further that 
we had settled here for a hundred and thirty years under the 
shadow of our Thirty-nine Articles and Shorter Catechism — do 
you thinlq that we would have tamely submitted to the tender 
mercies oil Portugal ? I trow not. It is all very well, at this 
distance of time, to denoimce the conduct of the Portuguese, 
and wonder how people could be so foolish as to dispute and 
resist our authority. 

But, as has been said, there is 'a good deal of human nature 
in man, and the Portugal had his share of it. Our course was 
plain all the same, and having put our hand to the plough wo 
could not look backward. Then, again, in 1720 wo tried Eama 
Kamathi for treason and conspiracy with Angria to seize the 
Governor at Parel. He was a man of prodigious influence, had 
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built the modem Temple of Walkeshwar about 1715. But it 
did not matter. The higher the man the more oonspicuous his 
punishment.* His land in the Fort was confiscated and sold 
for Es. 20,000; he was imprisoned for life. and died in 1728. 
This was an unfortunate case, both for him and for us. The 
man was convicted on what seemed the dearest evidence at the 
time. One of the witnesses was put to the torture, a method 
which had been long abolished at home by Act of Parliament, t 
and after Bafiia’s death it was discovered that the letters which 
were put in evidence against him, and which were considered to 
be written by himself, were forgeries, and that some one had 
made use of his seal to blacken his reputation 1 

As much was almost admitted by a succeeding Government, 
and a sum of money paid over to his son by way of reparation.} 

It was in 1718 that Government took upon iteelf the defence 
of the town, and surrounded it by a wall, which was not very 
substantial at the first. Down to our own day, though not 
always, land has been leased by Government in perpetuity, and 
the gross revenue therefrom is moderate, if we may judge from 
the statement of 1881. 

One is apt to view all the buildings in the Fort as of much 
greater antiquity than they really ore. There were men living 
in Warden's time, 1814, who recollected the best portions of 

* “ Bama Kamath was a Sbenvi by caste. (The Shenvis belong to the Pan<- 
clia-Gauda Brahmans.) Bama Kamatb’s ancestors came ori^bially to Boml^y 
from Goa in the time of tlie Portuguese, and held high position under the 
English Govornmont after the Island was ceded to the latter. Bama Eamath 
was in some way connected with or in command of native troops under the 
English, and, served chiefly in wars in or about the Madras presidency. He 
built the temple commonly called Walkeshwar (from * valvJca^* meaning sand) 
or god made from sand, but its real name is Laksnman Sixivar. Bama Eamathi 
had a son named Qhimnaji, whose son’s name was Narayon ; and the latter had. 
a son named Babu. After Babu the male line became extinct, but he had left 
two daughters and Mr. Gatiroha HarayanH» who married a defendant of 
one of those daughters, is still living. He is trustee-manager of a temple 
built by Bama Kamathi in the Fort, at the north end of Farsi Bazar-street. 
The Gar procession from this temple takes place every year. I have gathered 
the above information from Mr. Narayanji and from a Maratba book called 
Bombay^ Bast and Present, published in 1863.” — The Hon. Sorabjee S- 
Bengallee, O.I.E., 23rd July, 1883. 

t Irons wore screwed upon his thumbs, the smart of which brought him. 
to a confession.” — Perry /fom M8, Beoord, The last case of judicial 
torture in England was in 1640, though declared illegal in 1628. It was 
used in Scotland during the reign of Charles IL, and abolished in 1709. 

} Bombay Quarterly Bevim, 
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the Fort overgrown with plantations of cocoa troos, Forbes 
Street, the site of Sir Charles Forbeses house and wluit. wo now 
call the Old Secretariat in Apollo Street, and other streets 
besides. In Grose’s map, constructed about 1700, some of the 
streets there laJ[d io^xi must have been still unbuilt upon. 
This was the pei^iod (about 1760) that witnessed the creation of 
private property to a very large extent. Until about this time 
the population had not swelled beyond 100,000. It now went 
forward by great and successive bounds/ Until 1760 tlie 
Portuguese landholder of Aungier’s Convention had managed 
pretty weU to hold his own ; but idleness, extravagance, native 
proclivities, and the Marwari had now done their work. 

The great bulwark of Salsette, with Thana and Basaein, had, 
in 1739, been knocked away from under his foot by the 
Maratha ; and his enemies the Hindu, the Muslim, and above all 
the Parsi, came in like a flood, and occupied his sliocs, so that 
among all the Vereadores of Aungier’s Convention, it would bo 
difficult now to find one descendant on the lands included in 
that document and once occujued by his forefathers. And lot 
the truth be told ; apathy on the one side and encroachment on 
the other during the eighteenth century lost the English a great 
part of their proprietary rights in this island.f 

We may here remark that until the town was surrounded by 
a wall in 1718 the name of “ The Fort” was only applied to 
the Castle and the ground within its walls and bastions, and it 
was only after the above date that the name was given to tlie 
more extended enclosure, and which has ever since been applied 
to it. 

It is curious to note how persistent have been the forms of 
enfeof&nent. 1666 was an age barren of solicitors in HoTubay, 
and yet i^e man who presumed to take possession of Bombay 
hedged himself round with the customary acts (delivery of 
seisin, I think they call them) of taking earth and stones” 
from the bastions of the Castle in the presence of witnesses ; 

* Population of Bombay.— In 1661, 10,000, Fryor; in 1673, 60,000, 
Pryor 1 In 1716, 16,000; Oobbe j in 1744, 70,000, Niebuhr ; in 1764, 140,000, 
Niobuhrj 1806, 200,000, Mackintosh; 1812 to 1816, 243,000, Dickinaon; 

In 1816, iei,660,>n8UB ; in 1872, 644,406, Census ; in 1881, 773,106, Oousum ; 
and in 1801, 804,464, CensuB. 

t Worden? 
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and in 1743 we meet with the time-honoured, but now 
dispensed with, "earth, straw, and a green branch” in the 
transference of a toddy field to its new occupant. 

Again, from the copies which we give of the first Eevcmie 
Statement of the Island in 1668, and the Eevenuo Eeport 
of the same submitted to the Bombay Government for 1882,* 


XoTftpbiiiB. 

Kb. 6,438 2 13 rent of Mazacon s 9,300 0 40 

„ 3,321 1 69 „ Mahim 4,797 2 46 

„ 1,646 3 64 „ Parel 2,877 1 66 

„ 1,203 1 20 „ Vadolla .. 1,788 0 40 

„ 647 0 40 „ Sion 790 0 60 

„ 395 1 48 „ Veroly 671 1 34 

„ 4,392 1 80 „ Bombaim 6,344 2 61 

„ 6,611 2 16 „ .Tobacco Stank or Frame . . 9,555 3 0 

„ 1,661 2 16 „ Taverns ». 2,400 0 0 

„ 12,261 2 16 the accts. of Customs 18,000 0 0 

„ 12,261 2 16 „ ofGoooanuts 18,000 0 0 


60,740 0 88 Xeraphfns 78,870 1 18 

801 3 58 more may bo advanced = 1,129 1 62 


Bs. 61,642 0 46 Total .. .. X^erapbins 76,000 0 9 

which at thirteen xeraphins for 22& Od sterling, amounts to £6,490 ITs. 9d. 
— Warden’s Tenures. 

Island of Boubay and Colada. 

Fixed Land Bevenue. 

Bs. a. p. 

Toka of Government Villages 206 16 10 

Pension and Tax, Bombay 5,144 15 10 

Pension and Tax, Mahim 8,040 16 11 

Quit and Groimd-rent 27,770 4 4 

Bent of Land newly assessed under Bombay Act II* of 1876 3,394 2 3 

Foros Land settled under Act VI. of 1861 3,876 4 11 

Leasehold 13,661 9 11 

Kish-ponds in the Island of Bombay 4061 

Bent of the Glare and Garnac Ban&rs .. — 

Miscellaneous Land Bevenue ' 1 ,60(927 13 6 

Fixed AbJeoH Bev&nue. 

Tree Tax 2,76,833 4 0 

Distillery License Fee 6,289 0 0 

Shop License Fee .. — 


Miscellaneous Abkari Bovenue 2,60,809 8 


Total 7,66,994 4 10 

Bombay, Collector’s Office, 2l8t pec., 1882.— Jacomb’s- i?flpor#s. 

VOL. 1. . H 
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it will be found that the tree tax is the largest item in the first, 
as it is in the last. We found' this tax in existence when we 
came, and to-day the Mahiui woods are still the huckbono of 
the revenue. * 

So also in the tax-paper sent out to-day, to each proprietor 
of land (registered under Aungier’s Convention) by the 
Collector of Bombay, you will find printed the words “ Pension 
and Tax.” 

Tax dates from 1718, and hero means commutation of 
military service, and Pensio is the premium paid for tlie fee- 
simple on the compromise of a doubtful tenure, and carries the 
legal reader back to the days of Bracton, the English jurist of 
the thirteenth century, and far beyond, as the late Sir Michael 
Westropp has reminded us, to the age when the soldiers of 
Italy held fiefs on the frontiers of the Eliino and the 
Danube, of the Eoman Empire. The "pension and tax” in 
1882 does not seem a whit larger in amount than the 
pension which was stipulated for by Auugior’s Convention, 
215 years ago. 

There .is no stronger passion than the passion for land once it 
subjects a man to its influence, and it is no wonder, for land is 
the source of subsistence and the foundation of all wealth. 
But even when there is no wealth in it, nor likoly to come 
out of it, how often do we see some wanderer from America 
or the Isles of the Pacific concentrate all his happiness 
on the possession of a few worthless acres I If it has 
anything ancestral about it, he will cross stormy seas and 
deserts, even as Hastings did, and extend the boundaries of 
an Empire so that he makes himself master of Daylesford. 
And it is not necessarily an ignoble passion. The sim- 
plicity of the Three per Cents has no attraction compared 


* IfToriuaii Haoleod’s conretBiitioa on the Tree Tax, on the morning after 
his arrival in India,.,wa8, as nearly as I con remember, " What sort of a tree 
isth&t?” " A pslm tree.” " Yes.td' know it’s a palm tree, hiit what kind of 
Mlm tree?”' “A toddy pdm tree.” “Yes, I think Pve hoard the name 
before ; and what are these letters painted white upon it ? ” “ E'er taxation.” 
"You don’t mean to say the trees ii udia are taxed?” “Yes.” “Ob, India I 
the very hidrs of your head are numbered.” 

The total number of trees from which toddy is drawn in the island, 1881- 
82—17,471 coooanut, 281 hrab, 4,892 date.— Xand Sevenuo ifstwms. 
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with "my foot is on my native heath, and my name is 
MacGregor,” 

I see a man, now, from Australia with shaggy eyebrows 
wliitened -by the sun and storm of the bush. When he goes 
home, what will he do ? Buy land, very likely. Some graceless 
" Heirs of Lynn ” wiU be leaving the old roof-tree, and “ John o’ 
the Scales ” will very soon sing out, as sayeth the ballad : — 

"The gold is thine, the land is mine, 

And I am now the Lord of Lynn.” 

Sir Walter Scott used to say an hour’s walk before breakfast 
was a good thing, and if practicable — on your own land. The 
" earth hunger ” is developed nowhere so strongly as in England. 
But in former days Bombay could furnish a goodly show of 
English proprietors. In 1814 Leckie drew £3000 a year from 
house proi>erty, and nearly a hundred years ago Henshaw 
erected his “ Buildings ” near the new Bank of Bombay at a- 
cost of over two lakhs. They are still in possession of his heirs, 
but the circumstance is unique, as the native property in 
Bombay may now be counted by. orores, the Engbsli by 
lakhs. In fact, nowadays Europeans rarely acquire a 
permanent interest in land in Bombay. English property is 
more in vogue in Calcutta, but even there the same process 
has been going on, and English interest in houses and lands 
is being rapidly supplanted by a large and extending native 
proprietary. 

The population of the Island of Bombay by the census of 
1881 was 773,196; cutting oil that of Parel, Sivri,, Mahim, 
and Sion, leaves for the city 717,161. The island is twenty- 
two square miles in extent. Appropriating ten square miles 
for tlie space occupied by the citj, gives 71,716 to tlSe square 
mile,* What would Warden, who wrote in 1814, have said 
to this? 

He estimates 11,250 to the square mile, and then adds, “An 
almost incredible population ; in England the computation falls 


* A fact which has, no doubt, something to do with the very heavy 
mortuary roturns of the present sickly season. 
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short of 200 to every square mile.” * The present population 
of Bombay is quite as great as was tliat of Scotland at the time 
Aungier’s Convention was signed, and now exceeds by tW(' 
hundred thousand souls the population of London at tlie same 
time or dturing the closing years of the reign of Charles II. 


“Mr, J. A. Baines osblmates there are 777 people to the acre in. some 

S uarters of Bombay city, and in 39 per cent, of the whole population the 
ensity is double ttiat of the moat thickly populated parts of Loudon,” — 
Imperial Genma of 1881. 

” The density of Loudon according to the census of 1881 was 61 to the acre, 
Glasgow 84. Localities are not few where single acres in Glasgow contain 
1000 people.”— Century Magaeim, March 1890. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
Poona and the Peshwahs. 

A Betrospect. 

Say not tliou, What is the cause that the former days were better thati 
these ? fur thou dost not wisely enqiiire conoerning this ,’* — Medesiaaies vii. 10. 

When Sir James Mackintosh died those who knew best 
and were most capable of judging said that he was the most 
learned man of his age. During the present century we have 
had living among us — one great general, one or two celebrated 
statesmen, and one divine, ultimus Bomanorwiii and many 
eminent men in almost every department of human labour, but 
never before or since have we had a man of so much learning, 
and endowed with such a gift of communicating it to others 
He arrived in Bombay in May, 1804, and resided here seven 
years. 
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On several occasions in his oorrespondcuco ho calls Boiuhay 
“the most obscure corner of India/' This surely (u)uld not 
have been the case when we find Lord Nelson (just five years 
previously), a few days after the battle of the Niio, and while 
still auflering from a wound in hia head, sitting down to pen to 
the Governor of Bombay tlie following lines : — 

“ I have Buonaparte's despatches now before mo. Bombay, if 
they can get there, I know is their first object, but t trust the 
Almighty God in Egypt will overthrow these pests of the 
human race. 

Dated mouths of the Nile, 9th Aug. 1798.” 

Bombay was then a city of 150,000 inhabitants, and so great 
a centre of military operations was it that Mackintosh hirasolf 
mentions the fact tliat it contained an anny of 25,000 men. 

Sir James paid a visit to Poona in 1805. When he arrived 
at Khandala he felt, as every man lias done, a sense of relief 
from the unmitigated heat in the plains l»olow. It was the 
same old road (now remodelled by Malcolm) by vdiic.li so many 
European pilgrhns have found their way to the Dekluui during 
the last two luii;dred years. And Berkeley, in a range of two 
hundred miles of the Snliyadri Hills, could fipd no better 
opening for the railway than tlirough Llio gorges nml rocks of 
this Bor Ghat. 

He was now at the watershed. It is recorded that a traveller 
near the sources of the Amazon ascended a spur of the Andes 
and descried therefrom the waters of the Pacific, 

A similar phenomenon may be witnessed near Lauawli, 
where you may see the Bombay group of islands, and the 
Western Ocean sliining like a silver band of light beyond them, 
while adjacent to you is one of the sources of a great Indian 
river. This is the ludrayeni which becomes the Blihua, then 
the Krishna, but call it by what name you please, every drop 
of surplus rain whicli falls beyond Lanawli goes into the Bay of 
Bengal. But we proceed to Poona, 

Mackintosh was presented to Boji Eao (the man wlio died at 
Bithur in 1861, the lost of the Peshwahs), then in the iiiutliycar 
of liis reign, and lie afterwards made an extended tour in the 
Dekhan, His journals are exceedingly instimctivo as to tlie 
condition o£ the Dekhan question, and as to the rule of the 
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Pesliwahs, and we would advise any malcontent who is not 
satisfied with things as they are to ponder well his “ firm con- 
viction that the first blessing to be wished to the inhabitants of 
India was that a civilised conqueror might rescue them from 
their native oppressors, and that they would find better masters 
in the worst Europeans than in the best of their own country- 
men,” and he will discover that his verdict is framed in strict 
accordance with the facts of history. 

For in truth the Peshwahs, excepting perhaps Balaji, had 
never done anytliing lor the advancement of mankind. To 
have large feet and long arms and not to be able to sign your 
name were qualities of the first mark among the Peshwahs. To 
see a man dragged to death at the foot of an elephant was their 
amusement. There is not one book, one piece of architecture 
that can be called great, or even one notable work of utility, 
that we can remember except the KampoLL Tank, and that was 
constructed by Nana Fadnavia, their Prime Minister.* The 
Khatraj aqueduct still conveys some water for six miles to Poona 
and fills an artificial lake at the base of Parbati, which would 
do no discredit to a second-rate German watering place. 

Baji Rao planted a million of mango trees. His father, 
Eaghunath Rao, built a lofty tower on Malabar Hill in wliicli 
he lived in 1776 when Poona was too hot for him. But it has 
long since disappeared. The remains of the Palace of Parbati 
and the Budhwar are very meagre specimens of architecture ; 
the one was struclc by fire from heaven in 1817, the other was 
lighted up by the torch of an incendiary in 1879. A solitary 
gateway is all that remains of the Sorawar Palace, and a few 
pagodas comi^lete the list. There is an architecture in the 
Dekhan which piled up the battlements of Singarh and Puran- 
dhar. But the men who crowned the scarps of Maharashtra 
with curtain loophole and embrasure were of a previous genera- 
tion. Why the Peshwahs did nothing in the way of architecture 
it is diffic^t to understand, except on the sui^position that the 
Maratha Government was made to be taken and destroyed, for 


♦ KhopawU in Karjat Taluka of Thana district, wronfsly written 
“ Campoli in our older maps. The tank was constructed by the father of 
Rana Fadnavia about 1752.^««-Frice*8 MetnwiaUf 1839. 
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there never was a city more favourably placed than Poona to 
profit by skill and design in architecture, and none, we venture 
to say, has done less by its opportunities. Some of those works 
which have delighted so many generations were staring them in 
the face right and left. The kings of Bijapur had left them a 
dome lai’ger than St. Sophia or the Pantheon, and the Sultans of 
Ahmadabad minarets which surpass those of Cairo in beauty of 
outline and richness of detail.* There was certainly no want 
of money, and money then had twice the purchasing power it 
has at present. The sack of Golkonda alone in 1687 netted to 
Aurangzeb in hard cash 6| krors, a sum that would pay the 
cost of all the buildings, private and public, in tlie Elphinstone 
Circle and Esplanade of Bombay, with the fee-simple thereof. 
The question has been asked why Aurangzeb did nothing for 
Poona. He had come of a family great in arohitectnro. His 
father had erected in Agta one of the arcMtectural glories of 
the world, a perfect "dream in stone and lime,'* and it is the 
mother of Aurangzeb whose bones are ensepulobrod in the Taj 
Mahall. To whom much is given, of him much shall bo 
required. 

He was essentially a^ man of the Dekhan, if anything can 
make a Dekhany man. He was born at Dohad (while his 
father, Shahjahan, was Subadhar of the Dekhan) in the Panch 
Mahals, died at Ahmadnagar, and was buried at Eauza, near 
Daulatabad, the key of the Dekhan, and his sepulchre is with 
us unto this day. He spent the last twenty years of his life in 
the Dekhan. He had been at, if not in, Poona. He had 
executed the son of Sivaji within 16 miles of Poona.t His 
grandson had died in Poona and he had changed the name of 
ifc.J A wife is buried at Bijapur, another wife at Aurangabad, 
and a daughter at Bogampur, and his youngest and favourite 
son was slain in battle at Haidorabad in the Dekhan. 


* Ante p. 28, Fergusson’s Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
t At TuLapur, a village 16 miloe north-easi from Poona, at the junction of 
the Indrayeni with the Bhimn. The Indrayeni is the rivor which the 
traveller sees Irom the railway on his left ai IChndkalo en route to Poona, 
conspicuous enough during the monsoon (see ante, p. 59). 

t " Prince Mu’in>al Mulk, son of Prince Kam Bakhsh, died here, so the name 
of Poona was changed to Muhidbdd,**— A7iaA Khan, in Elliot’s JEstorlaha of 
IndiUf vol. viii., 873. 
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The truth is, he looked upon Poona as the home of that ** hell 
dog Sivaji/* “ the mountain rat/’ and his infernal Mawalis who 
embittered his existence and hastened the downfall of his 
empire. 

To bribe Singarh, to batter Puraudhar, to escalade Torna, to 
knock down (or attempt it) every Maratha fort in his way was 
his meat and drink. He had no time to build. If he erected 
anything it has fallen to pieces, and Torna and Eajgarh are as 
gaunt and weird as on the day they defied the ‘‘ Lord of the 
World.” Useless as Uiey are — 

*‘Time that doth all things else impair, 

Still makes them flounsh strong and fair.” 

Poona is described in these days as " situated on a treeless 
plain,” Not altogolher on ii treeless plain now, as any one may 
satisly himsolf by ascciitUug the heights of Khadki * or the tower 
of (hiuoshkhiiid, Poona on a treeless plain. »So are some of the 
moat renowned cities of the world: Damascus from Lebanon 
has been compared to an emerald. But who cares about Poona, 
the Nira, the Krishna, the Muta and the Mula ? And yet 
Abaua and l*harpar themselves do not fertilise so much land 
nor feed so many peoi>le, 

IVlcn have raved for ages about Damascus, but given a history 
from the days of Abraham and a few gilded domes and minarets, 
and Poona from Singarh, just after the monsoon, might vie in 
beauty with Damascus from Mount Lebanon. And there is no 
want of roses. 

Seventy years ago you might travel a whole day without 
meeting a man, wonum, or child on the high road to Poona. 
It was the days of Shamgar: — ‘‘The high ways were' un- 
occupied and the travellers walked through byeways,” and you 
might go over a thousand miles of country without seeing a 
detached dwelling oj* an unwalled village. You can still see 
marks of this insecurity stampod in unefiacea-ble lines on the 
broadlaiids of the Dekhan. Why is the ground better cultivated 
at a distance from roods ? Why are the dwellings of sub- 
stiintial men like the meanest huts on the side you approach 

* Bombay Postal Birectory^ — formerly, and often still, misspelled Kirkee. 
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them ? Simply to evade tlio Pindari and the freebooter — ^tlio 
custom having survived long aftei the object has puasod away * 
Seventy years ago more rent could be obtained ior land in the 
secluded glens of the Ntra, than at the gates of Poona, whore it 
was worthless, the executive being iusuflicieut to protect an 
occupant from plunder and devastation. 

Life and property had no seciiiity.t Seventy years ago there 
was not a court of judicature nor a judge in the whole Maratha 
dominions.t 

Education like their alphabet at school was not only written 
in but built upon sand, and there seemed a curse on their social 
system from its basement to its topmost storey. 

The havildar ” — we adopt the Muslim names—" plundered 
the villager and was himself plundered by the Zamindar, — the 
Zamindar by the Faujdar, the Eaujdarby his ISTawab or Diwaii, 
and the Diwan by the Peshwah. The mechanic only worked 
to the measure of his necessities, [f he saved money it Was 
taken from him. If he possessed skill he was seized by some 
men in atithorily and made to work night and day. When this 
gradation was interrupted it meant bloodshed.” 

Sivaji when importuned as to the condition of the common 
people said with contempt, “ give them a dhoti, it is enough,” 
and the historian of the Marathas has left this sontonco on the 
proudest period of their dominion, a " system of plunder and 
violence had been universal for a period exceeding the life of 
man.” 

The age of Sivaji has been glorified by ignorant and design- 
ing .men, and certain it is that in his time, -no man or woman 
suffered death for religion — that^the mosiajie^ wan iuviolato and 
the Qoran respected, — facta which redound to* his eternal credit, 
at a timeiwhen toleration was neither practised nor understood 
in civilised Europe. But on the "condition of the people” 
question, with which we have now to do, let us by way of 


♦ The Village Tower, specially in the Bijapur (iiatriot, from which <jould 
he observed Pindari, or mounted robber, still exists (1890j. 

t In 1792 Price saw a case of Sati from the windows of the British 
Besidency at the Sangam, on the opposite bank of the Mnta. — ^Price^a 
Mmor{<il8, 1889. 

X We do not forgot the Panohayals. 
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illustration, compare it vfith the worst period of misgovern- 
meiit in the history of Scotland. We make hold to say that 
the Scotch Covenanter of the reign of Charles II, woiild 
have stood aghast at the spectacle, not uncommon in the 
Dekhan, of a man ploughing with a loaded matchlock slung 
behind his back. And of John Brown of Priesthill, the Ayrshire 
Carrier — ^if the Dekhan could have pToduce«l such a man what 
would have been the verdict? "Died beside his own pack- 
horse of sheer vexation at the tolls ! ” Imposts were heaped 
up until they doubled the original cost of merchandise, and 
political martyrs fell in numbers, resisting fiscal iniquity and 
oppression. 

There was a proverb in Sivaji’s time among his people : 
" Dekhan is the hread of nvilita/ry menJ' Exactly so : the bread 
of Swashbucklers and Budmashes. It seems as far as we can 
make out to have been the bread of nobody else. 

But it* had been nearly the same from untold ages. The 
earliest European traveller in the Dekhan, of whom we have 
any knowledge 400 years since, and strange to say a Russian, 
notes " the people are very miserable ; they walk on foot and 
walk fost,*^ This last is a straw that lets us know how the 
wind blew over these Dekliany plains in the olden times, and 
nothing lias survived the wreck of forts and mud built huts 
equal to it in importance.* 

The well disposed were anxious to get to their destination 
and the intended victim was hmrrying from his pursuer. Of 
some it might be said “ their feet are swift to shed blood ** and 
of all " the way of pcfice have they not known.*^ It was, indeed, 
a cursed rdgime, where of the all things ” of which Adam 
Smith says “labour is the first price and original purchase- 
money,” the only one thing resultant to rich and poor was a 
life of extremest misery and oppression. 

The system affecled alike rich and poor. In 1798 the richest 
shroffs of Poona were tortured to death, one of the most 
influential of their number expiring on a heated gun. There 

* " * Good people never hurry themselves \ only bad people, snoh as 

thieves and robbers, while cariying on their depredation^’ were words con- 
stantly repeated to ua by botli Mongols and Tanguts.” — General Prejevalski 
On Central Asia, Asiatic lievkw, October, 1887. 
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are men still living who recolloot from 1826 to 1830, so far did 
its baneful iiifluouco extend into tlio present oentniy. In these 
years Dhaunij 8eth, Tarachand Sitaraiu, and other shroffs of 
Bombay, Poona, and Surat had 64 of their money carriers 
murdered by Thags and their property carried away. We need 
not wonder that all confidence between man and man was lost* 
Maratha in Moratha, Maratha in Englishman, Englishman in 
Maratha, it was aU the same. 

The culminating point was reached in 1804 when the Duke 
of Wellington penned these memorable words : — 

From the Peshwah down to the lowest cooly in the bazaar in - 
Poona there is not a Maratha in whom it is possible to rely 
that he will perform any engagement upon which he enters 
unless urged to the performance by his fears.” 

This is all the Posliwahs can diow after a rule of over one 
hundred years. This is the judgnreut of a great man on the 
tottering Empire 'whose Dekhany horses had once (pienchcd 
their thirst in the waters of the Indus* and the Hugh, and 
whose right to exact tribute had been acknowledged on the 
banks of the Kolarun. 

One word — a praiseworthy word it used to he among the 
Marathas — is stamped on the forehead of almost every PeShwah, 
and that word is decdU Their rule began in deceit and ended 
in deceit. It began with Sivaji*s murder of Afzul Khan and 
ended amid the flames of the British Residency at the Sangam. 

It dates from the first day of their existence in 1656 when 
that Master of Duplicity, Sivaji, decked the brow of the first 
Maratha Peshwah with the name, to the last day of their 
sovereignty in 1817, when from a window in the Palace of 
Parbati, Baji Eao saw the battle of Khirki (Khadki) with which 
their doijiinion passed away. 

Their fate was strange. Balaji Baji Eao died after hearing 
the fatal message from the field of Panipat in 1761 — “ 2 pearls 
dissolvedy 27 gol^ mohars lost^ copper inoalmlaUer^ 


* Favourite expression with the natives. I henid an old native of the 
Bengal Lancers remark, ‘ Long is the arm of the Sarkar, for I Imve watered 
horse in the Tien-tsin river in China, and to-day in the Amu Daria 1 * ” — 
Major Yale’s ITorthem A/ghanistanf ISSA 
t Generals, officers, sol&rs. 
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BajiEao died an exile in our own day. Of hia two in? mediate 
predecessors one committed suicide by throwing himself from 
the top of his castle in Poona. The other was murdered, it is 
said, by Baji Eao’s father Eaghunath Rao in the same place. 

But we return to Mackintosh. 

For a time he lived in Tarala (a Sanskrit compound denoting 
Palm Green) Mazagon. From this bungalow there is a 
magnificent view all round — a perfect panorama of Bombay — 
land and sea, and it is now, we may add, resplendent with the 
green and gold of the Honourable Byramjee Jeejeebhoy. But 
from 1804- to 1808 this distinguished man lived at Government 
House, Parel, Governor Duncan having given it up to him. It 
was here he penned his brilliant correspondence with those 
celebrated men, Dugald Stewart, Francis Horner, Lord Holland, 
John Allen, Robert HaU, and Flaxman. This was what he 
modestly, but elegantly expressed as reviving the spirit of 
ancient Indian commerce by exchanging the drugs of India for 
the sterling money of Europe. It was to this house he asked 
the groat pulpit orator Robert Hall to share hia retirement and 
come and live witlx him. In its rooms he read Milton, Addison, 
and Virgil to Ilia children, and on its verandahs and broad 
walks night aftei’ night, he pondered on philosophy and 
medicated on his contributions to the History of England. 

Doubtless in after years his mind often wandered back to 
what had once been the centre of his affections and household 
gods, from the day he wrote his first letter, dated Parel ** in the 
most obscure comer of India, hvit forget me wt, forget me mtf 
to the entry in his journal which 'records his last dinner party 
there, when the words “peer PareV^ were wrung from his lips 
and the scene closed upon him for ever. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BIanhoji Angbu and the Pirates op Western India. 

** Whoever possessed size, strength, wildness and ficrcencRs was called a son 
of PoBMdon, the pirates and sea-robbers being reckoned among them.” — 
Nussdl’s Mythology^ Greek and Homan^ 1885. 

fear thee, Anotent Mariner, 

I fear tby skinny hand; 

And tbou art bng, and lank, and brown, 

As is the ribbed sea-sand. 

I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand so brown.'* — Coleridge. 


EARIiY NAVIGATION. 

Was the Arab or the Hindu first in tlie vaeo of navigation ? 
Which was the fliain agent in placing India cn mjypoH with 
Europe ? Arabia has no timber : the architecture of the houses 
and bnilding of the ships on ibo Red Soa coasts, are clearly 
of Indian origin/ and yet the earliest notices which lia\'c come 


* iSchweinfurtb, 1873. 
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down to us QiTQ of Arab sailors. Nay more, the names of every 
spar or piece of gear, rope, or tackle in an Indian craft, from the 
dhow to the bandar-boat, are all Arabic.* * * § Both have qertainly 
had a hand in it. Though the Hindu hates the Jsala-pani, or 
black water, India doubtless contributed the timber, iron, and 
sails for the first vessels that navigated the Indian Ocean. Xh© 
Arabs, settled from time immemorial on the coasts of Western 
India, may have built and manned the ships ; but we must not 
forget the lascar and the place he still holds, or the fact that it 
was a native of Goghof who piloted Vasco da Gama into 
Calicut, and that a Hindu pirate directed the point of attack 
made by Albuquerque on the city of Goa. At all events, the 
subject of this sketch was a Hindu. 

The native craft on these coasts have remained very much 
the same for centuries, perhaps for thousands of years. W. S. 
Lindsay, who navigated a small vessel down the Persian Gulf’, 
noticed that everything nautical was as in the days of Near- 
chus;t and if you look into the Museum at Bulak, you 
will see that the silver models of ancient Egypt are the 
counterparts of the buggalows which now sail on the Eed Sea,§ 
or of those in Bombay Harbour. The Indian Ocean, as far as 
we know, has never been without ships, and apparently never 
without pirates, for the dawn of history no sooner opens upon 
us than we meet with them on the coasts of Western India, 
Almost every traveller, both before and after the Christian era, 
notices them. The greatest of them all in either ancient or 
6iodern times was the lord of 

angbia’s kulaba, 

called Kanhoji, who had his dwelling-place twenty miles from 
Bombay, and was born at Angarwadi, from which he took his 
name. The period embraced by the history of the Angiias, 
from the fiwt notice of the family in 1690 to the year 1840, 


* Anthony Vaz, Marine Interpreter, 1879. 

f Gogho at this time was almost a Musalmau town . — Bombay Gazetteer, 

t W. S. Lindsay, History of Shipping^ 1875. 

§ See also Lalorde, 1856. 
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wlioii for want of a legitimalo deHCoiulanl tlicir torvitovy lapHod 
to tho TSritiah Government, is one liundrod and fifty yoavs. 
They once held a great slice of land in our inmiediato 
ueighboi hood, — at their netiid IfiO miles in length hy .‘10 to (iO 
miles in breadth. Before tho close of their oxistoneo their 
revenue had dwindled down to three lakhs of ru]5oes. They 
have a very respiBctable genealogical tree, counting about ten 
■ rulers, and mustering seven generations, full of Kanhojis, ' 
Manajis, and Raghujis.* , There is no obscurity whatever 
about their origin or their disappearance from the page of 
history. The first man of the name was Tukaji, who served 
in the 


FLEET OF SIVAJI. 

It was a great mercy that Sivaji was not a seaman, otherwise 
he might have swept the sea, as he did the land, with the 
besom of destruction. Even as it was he was very nearly doing 
it. He liked the sea, but tho sea did not like him. So strong 
was his love of the salt-sea wave that when a young man he 
took up his abode at Mahar, on the Bankot Creek, and resided 
there four years ; and farther down the coast, at Malwan, he is 
said to have worked with his own hands at the fortifications of 
Sindudurg, His foot-prints are still shown here, not on “ the 
sands of time,” but in the solid rook ; and the " erring brother,” 
meaning no harm, worships him as an avatar ; — silver mask for 
every day ; gold mask for iara din or big days-f Boor Sivaji, 
who is now worshipped as a god, was sea-.sick like ordinary 
mortals ; and though he arrayed himself in red fez with jewelled 


* Here they are, with dates as far as known to us ;■ 


Tukaji • IfiHO 

Kanhoji 1089 to 1728 

Sakoji 1728 „ 17.'M 

Sambha.ii , 173 .I 17«.5 

Manaji 1 1736 „ 1759 

Eftgkuji 1759 „ 1793 

Bahurao 1799 ,,1813 

Manojill, 1813 „ 1817 

Enghuji 1817 „ 1838 

Kanhoji, a few montiis old, died 1839 

t Nairn’s Eonkan, 1876. 
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tassel, a big green wave off tlie Chaul Kadu would have no 
mercy on him, but bowl him over, hubble-hubble and all, into 
the lee-scuppers ; and then — bilge- water and mal de mer, 

“The victor overthrown; 

The arbiter of others* fates, 

A suppliant for his own.** 

On the land Sivaji was a robbt*v ; on the sea and sea coast he 
was a pirate, and his achiev.* .iiiis in this last department 
were by no means oonteiut Here are his chief maritime 

exploits in- JustiJchisl Older, He got Dabul and its dependencies 
from Aurangzeb ; occupied several neglected forts on the coast 
for purposes of piracy ; opened batteries against Janjira ; built 
Eairi, Molwan, Suvarndurg, and Vijyadurg, and prepared 
vessels at all those places ; made Kulaba, twenty miles from 
Bombay,’* his principal arsenal, from which he effected con- 
siderable captui’es; commanded, once only, his fleet of 85 
frigates (SO to 1 50 tons) and 3 groat ships (3 masted vessels). 
This was when he sacked Barselor ; and six years afterwards, 
when Ms fleet had grown into IGO ships, by way of naval 
demonstration and “show off,” he brought it round to the 
mouth of Back Bay to let us see wliat stuff he was made of. 
He captured a large Portuguese ship off Daman; he took 
Karwar ; refused our ambassadors at his coronation to treat on 
the question of Avreoks; and finally, the year before he died, 
fortilied Khenery, so that from it, like another Tenedos, he 
might watch the Bombay shipping before it entered our 
Hdlespont. Wo give these details to show the hereditary 
training of the Angrias. It was the sea that made them, and 
without the sea they never would have been heard of in 
Mstory. 


THE COMMERCE ASSAILED BY THE PIRATES 

in the beginning of the eighteenth century was important. 
Wo must not suppose that the Indian trade was a small trade in 


* Visited Kulaba Island and Fort on 30tU December, 1883, sailed to it, and 
being low water, walked back over the sands. 

VOL, I. I 
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those (lays. For bulk and value the commerce that now floats 
on Indian waters is beyond all precedent, but we suspect from 
all we .can learn that India then monopolised as large a 
proportion of the gross trade of the world as she does at present. 
There were ships in those days, Alexander Hamilton says, 
** My ship drew 21 feet of water. I saw a dow at Mocha ; her 
mast was one piece as large as the mainmast of a 74.'^ 

There were merchants also, and money then hod thrice the 
purchasing power it has at present. “Vorge Vora, of Surat, 
was reputed the richest merchant in the world ; estate worth 
80 laks.”* “I was acquainted with Abdul Gafour,” says 
Hamilton: “he drove a trade equal to the East India 
Company. Wlien he died the Court had a fling at his heirs, 
and got about a million sterling from his estate.” t “The 
honest factors of the Company, who wore wigs and breeches, 
feared God and worshipped star-pagodas.” J Child loft his 
widow £100,000, and the Oxindens § founded the baronetcy of 
Dene Court, in the county of Kent, which survives to this 
day. II The words of Adam Smith, in 1776, are worthy of a 
passing thought : “ The East Indies offer a market both for the 
manufactures of Europe and for the gold and silver as well as 
for the other productions of America, greater and inoi’o oxteiisivu 


^ Escaliot’s letter to Sir Thoman Browne, 1664. 

t A. Hamilton in Pinkerton’s Travels. 

$ Wheeler. 

.§ In the delightful oorreapondenoe of the Oxenden family, preserved 
among the MSS. of the British Museum, the following epistle, in clear 
“print” handwriting, occurs ; — 

“Dear Heart, I am heartllie Sony, that some occasions have hindered nioc, 
from coming to see you, all this while ; I desire you to impute iny absence, 
not to want of loue, but leasure : Ss I beseech you, to boo aasured, that there 
lieues not a more constant, faithfull, and affectionate lover, upon tlio face of 
the wholei^arth, then 1 am, of your most worthie beIiFE, whose vaKTUE and 
BBATTr is such, thatlh'«u6 Uerie good cavse to belojuo there liue.^ not a 
second, to bee paralell’d w‘h you. 1 haue here sent you a small token, wh 
1 desire you to accept of; I haue allsoe sent you a copie of uorsos, made by 
liim, who is, The admirer, 6s adorer of your djvjne boautjo; Henbjk 
OXJNDEN. Barham; Feb.; 20; 1641. JStat: turn. 17.” 

The initial letter is beautified after the monkish nianner, tlic globe witli it^ 
sea and land, on which the D is placed, being probably the pioturial amihigu 
to thi' protiQStation in the love-letter about “the face of the whole earth.” 
Uniortunately there is no address to give apluo to tliis paragon of virtue and 
beauty, aged seventeen, by wnose years the date is so quaintly lix(jd.'--T.8. 

II AnderSon, 1867 ; ants, p. 4, note 
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than both Europe and America put together/* * * § * Some of the 
merchants in India hoarded their savings, and others spent 
them with ostentation. Of the Banya brokers of Surat it was 
observed, “ They are each worth 15 to 30 lakhs, and spend Es. 
3000 to Es. 4000 per annum ;t und on the other hand, the 
Emperor Jahangir told Sir Thomas Eoe, our ambassador in 
1615, after he had delivered his gifts from the King of England, 
“ Your presents have been inferior to those a merchant you 
have seen here has brought.” $ 


WHAT UE COST US, 

Our readers would not thank us for a history of Kanhoji 
Angria’s exploits. Each of the three great European nations in 
Indian waters had a shy at him and his family, and each came 
off second best. Though he died in 1728, § his piratical instincts 
were faithfully transmitted to his posterity. Between 1724 
and 1764, the English lost 2 ships of war, Eroiich 1, Dutch 3. 
We sometimes joined hands with the Portuguese, then wo tried 
company with the Marathas, and again with the Sidi to 
batter down his forts, the ramparts of which stiU frown from 
the great sea walls of Western India. Wo hammered away at 
Geria, and our cannon-balls might as weU have been made up 
of cotton-wool or saw-dust for all the execution they did. We 
had to keep a special fleet to act against him, which cost us 
£50,000 a year. When Angria took the Success ” it involved 
us in a war with his family that lasted 38 years. It was then 
that he wrote impudent, but clever letters to the Governor of 
Bombay, for he could write, and was not like Sivaji in this 
respect. In 1739 the merchants of Bombay dug a ditch round 
the town, in case he should come and measure Ms strength 
with us at our own doors. And it was no uncommon tiling 


* Wealth qf Natioiia* 

t Ovington, 1680. 

X Hoo’s 

§ After 17^4. he throw oiT his allegiauoe to the Marathas. It is said 
that he out oif the uoses of their ambassadors who came to demand the 
tribute he had agreed to pay to the Saha Bajah.” — Orme, yol. i., p, 410« 

I 2 
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long afterwards for our inerchouts, on the arrival of the fleet 
from China, or elsewhere, to present the coiiunauder or the ship 
of war which acted as convoy with a -[mrso of 500 sovereigns. 

ms CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT. 

But the most startling feat of Angria was liis mnrcli to, and 
capture of, tlie fort of Logarh when ho took the Peshwah 
prisoner, and prepared to advance on Satara, in 1713. 

Passing Uarel on your Way to I’oona, you may see on your 
left a fort, conical in shape, twelve miles away, Kotligarli,^ a 
small Daulatabad in appearance, and liaving also a spiral 
passage like it, cut inside and through the rook, and some old 
guns lying about it. Further on, beyond Karjat,as you entered 
the Khsndala Ghat, and still on your left, across the gluoiuy 
ravine of the Ulas, towers aloft liajtnachi, Uie Itoyal Teiracc, 
from which tliis sea-eaglo looked down and scanned the 
Konkan plains. Still furtlier on, hut now on your right at 
Lanawli, is Logarh, the kiladar of which, Jlandu Pant, 
was asked by the Duke of Wellington in 1803 to "(ionie 
down” 

He had not been down in the plain for tliirty years. It 
appears tlmt Angria held Kotligarh and Jiujniaehi for twenty- 
one years, from 1713 to 1734, when he presented those forts to 
the Peshwah. They commanded the highway to Poona. Satar.i 
was in a state of great trepidation, and sent Balnji Yisliwauath, 
the ablest man she had, with an army against Angria. 
Vishwanath turned his cheek to the sniiter, and the smiter 
extorted good terms on releasing the Peshwah, being guaraiitoed 
in the possession of ten forts and sixteen fortified places. And 
now lo and behold, Kanlioji Angria is made or Admiral 
of the Fleet, for the Baja of Satara ; and Vishwanath, who 
made the treaty on behalf of tlie Bhoiisles, was for his services 
on this importoj;it occasion created Peshwah, and became foundi^r 
of the dynasty of which, in our own day, Baji llao was l-luj last 


* Wo aro indebted lor these facts to Mr. CousenK, of the Archmoloffioiil 
Survey, also that it is called by the uativea KoilUkilo^ mid lies twelve miles 
N. E. of Ivarjut. 
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descendant. We thus see that Angria was not altogether a soa- 
iiionslcr, Sivaji at sea and Angria on land forsook their native 
element. Angria’s country was, of course, the pirate coast 
where every Ghokra, as soon as he could float a iniinio fleet of 
sedge and bulrush, or paddle his own tony * in his native creek, 
kept a sharp look-out for “ flotsam and jetsam.*’ His revenue 
was tho “ cotton of the sea,” the “ chouth t of the sea,” and the 
grist rolled on his rook-bound coast by white and stormy 
waves. But he could penetrate far inland, and take forts as 
well as ships. He was a great land-shark, or if you 

will, who came up out of the water and strode across the 
land, eating every green thing for his mere diversion, “ Behold 
Behemoth, he eateth grass as an ox.” :|; The Angrias wore 
not, however, to have it all their own way. ''The mills of 
the gods grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small so the 

VENGEANCn 

which seemed to sleep for forty years came upon them at last. 
Tho British Government, whicJi had been always anxious to 
root out the nests of piracy which lay along the Maratha (joasts, 
in 1756 commissioned Commodore James to do the work; and 
he did it effectually at Suvariidurg, § a few miles south of the 
Bankot river, taking the four forts of which it consisted with- 
out the loss of a single man. For its day, or any day, this was 


** Pro])crly donl^ a Dakhani word, ajipliod to a skiff or Largo. — B. 
t Marathi — Ghauth^ “ oiio-fourlli part,” revouue.” 

X Wo cannot remenihor any iuBtancoa of pirates carrying on tlioir doproda- 
tlona on land, except Paul Jones’ on tho Bari of Selkirk’s silver plate. We 
iiotico it to ubsorve that it was Ihithfiilly returned to his lordship in due form. 
Wo may here tack on tho lirst veise of an old ballad : — 

“You have heard o* Paul Jones, 

IFavo you not? Uavo you not? 

And you’ve hoard o’ Paul Jones, 

Have you not? 
llo came to {Selkirk I la’, 

Did he not? Did ho not?** 

&c., &;o. 

§ a fortified hill or rock. 
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a great naval success, and the Oonimodoro was made a 
haronet.* 

On Shooter's Hill, London, there is a monument, orocted to 
his memory by his mdow from the booty, which recounts this 
exploit. J^s its elevation is 140 feet higher than St. Paul's, it 
is seen from afar, and still retains the name of Lady James' 
Monument. So much for Suvarndurg. In 1756 Admiiul 
Watson and Lieut.“Oolonel Clive, whoso groat name appears in 
this history, captured Geria, or Vijayadurg, 170 miles south of 
Bombay, and seized Tulaji Angria with his wife and family, 
and all the plunder, amounting to ten lakhs of rupees, which 
he had taken from the East India Company.f A curious 
incident lately occurred at Geria, $ when some English visitors 


* He mtirriecl a Miss Goddard (soo Eliza Draper, Chap, XXXT.), but of liis 
first wife this is the record. Soon after his arrival Mr. James niurriud, and 
that an honourable testimony tu the obscurity of his onp;iu did not stand in 
the way of his aohioving dibtinotlon, any more than it did in the ca.su of Sir 
Gloudesley Shovel, and many other famous English Admirals, it may bo men-* 
tiuuod tlmt his wife kept a public hoiiso in the now classic lugion of Wappiug, 
known as the ‘Ecd Cow*”’ — Lo\\, Uutory of the Indian Navy^ 1877. 

Her tomb is in Surat in llio same mausoleum as the black marble slab 
erected to lirabazon Ellis. Shu died in 1765, which I think is the date 
recorded on her tombstone on the right as you go in. 

** James was the son of a miller near Haverfordwest, in Pembrokosliiro 
vernacular a oursei boy. According to tradition he stole a gamecock from 
Johnstone Hall and had to fly the country. Mr. John Pavin Phillips, of 
Haverfordwest, says his first wife was a widow. His ohiklrou were by the 
second wife. His daughter Eliz. Anno maiTiod Thomas Bouthby Parkins, 1st 
Baron Bancliife. The youngest of Parkins’ daughters married first in 1817 
the Marquis de Ghuiseul, and socund in 1824 Auguste Jules Armatul Mane, 
pi'ince de Polignac, Minister of Charles X .” — Notes and Queries, September 26, 
1861. 

t bow’s Indian Navy, 1877. 

i Giria, ^eriah or Gheriah (fiom gir — a hill), the name, said to have been 
current among the Musalnians and employed by European writers of last 
century, for Vijayadurg ( Viziadrooy), a forti*eas on a rocky promontory, at 
the entrance of a fine harbour formed by the mouth of tlio Vaghotiia river, 
on the IConkan const about 170 miles soutli of Bombay. It was forliiled in 
1662 by Sivaji. In*A,D, 1707 Kauhoji Angria e.stabliHhod an independent 
sovereignty here, and possessed a numerous piratical fioet. On 18th Eob., 
1756, it was attacked by Admiral Watson with llireo slilps of the lino, one 
ship of 60 guns, and one of 44, with some armed vchsoIh of tlio Bombay 
Manno, amounting in all to fourteen sail, having on |)()ard 800 JOuropeans 
and 1000 native soldiers, under Olive (just returned from Europe with the 
rank of Colcnel). Anglia’s fleet was totally dostroyod in a few hours tlio 
place carried and much plunder obtained. — ^B. 
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icluding, we believe, a late Governor of Bombay, were con- 
L'onted by a venerable native, who gravely averred that he 


i 



WATSON AND OLIVA’s STOBMING OF GERIA. 


iraself was a spectator of this great action. This throws 
Vashington’s nurse completely into the shade. 

We come now to speak of a painful subject, 


THE ENGLISH PIRATE. 

The English Government in Bombay had to deed with all 
inds of pirates — Somali, Sidi, and Sanganian;* but worse 
ban any of these, she had to bring down her right arm on those 
f her own flesh and blood who desecrated tile name and the 
lonour of England on the Indian Ocean. The Maratha pirate 
ras bad, the English worse, for he had learned more and 


* Ante, !>. 57, note *. 
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profited a great deal less. The trade was now to the one and 
hereditajy to the other. JCidd* and Evoiy and Green are the 
names of some of those ruffians, who comiiiittod robbery and 
murder on the high seas, and the scope and duration of their 
crimes far exceeded those of any individual attack on life and 
property on land. Their sweep was wide as the Indian 
Peninsula and adjacent seas, and imperilled the existence of 
every English man and woman thereon, as well as the condi- 
tion of future generations. Quick work, therefore, was made 
of their authors and abettors. Kidd, who was never in Bombay, 
but not far from it, was hung in chains at Tilbury, and his 
goods confiscated to Greenwich Hospital. 

Green, “afterwards hanged in Scotland,” says Hamilton, 
noticing that he came on board his ship “very much overtaken 
with drink.” Evoryf fled to Barbadoes, and five of his accom- 
plices were hanged. A Persian scholar | of this period, whose 
works have been recently translated, lifts the veil from the 
horrors which accompanied his capture of the big pilgrim ship 
Ganji-sawai.” This mildest manuer*d man who ever scuttled 


* “Born afc Greenock, Scotland, executed May 12, 1701 ." — Notes and 
Queries* 

There’s a fine old song about him all to the tune of — 


“My name was Captain Kidl,. 

As I sailed, as I sailed. / ' ' 

My name was Captain Kid, 

And so wickedly I did. 

God’s laws I did forhid 
As I sailed, as I sailed."/''^** 

And then it tolls how he gained the devil's good graces hy burying tho 
Bible ; — 

“I bad the Bible in my hand, 

As I sailmi, as I sailed. 

And 1 buried it in tho saiul, 

^A» I sailed.” 

Washington Irving's Talcs of' a Traveller, 

Every or Avory died at Bidcfoitl, in England. Ifo had boon to America 
brought his diamonds (loot from the ‘ big shin') to sell tlunu In llristol. 
lie was ^wanted,* lied, got nothing out of thorn.” — Uentlman's Mitijaziue^ 
November 1800. 
t Khad Klmu. 
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ship or cut; a throat was, ol course, seut to Gehenna hy the 
Muslim, and to the hell ol’ heated and burning copper, one of 
the twcnty-sov’cn hells of the Hindus.^ The English pirate 
rarely reached home with his iU-gotten plunder. Allan 
Eamsay writes in 1722 : — 

“Much dawtod by the gods is he 
Who to the Indian Main 
Successful ploughs the wally sea, 

And sate returns again.*’ 

Not much fondled by gods or men was the pirate in his 
native garnn. The finger was pointed at him as ^e man who 
had sold his soul to the devil for as much gold as filled his 
boot,t The English" pirate was the principal cause of Child’s 
war, which cost £440,000. Aurangzeb would not see in those 
piratical acts anything but the action of our accredited agents. 
Hence he told Sir William Norris, our ambassador, if the 
plunder was not redeemed, he knew the way he came, and 
might go ‘‘ back agam.” 

England did not rest satisfied until she had hunted out the 
lost of her degenerate clnldren and amply redeemed their follies 
by the great pai‘t she took in 

THE POLICE OP THE INDIAN SEAS. 

There is not one fact in Bombay history of which wo may 
feel more justly proud than the imperishable services of the 
Indian Navy, from the day that Hawkins stood before the 
Emperor Jahangir at Agra in 1609 to the abolition of the 


“ Dukes, lords 1 have buried and squires of fame, 

And people of every degree. 

But of all the fine jobs > that came in luy way 
A fun’ml like this for mo. 

This js the job, 

That fills thu fob, 

01 tho burying a Nabob for mo.” 

OlOi i^ong. Chambers’ Booh of Days^ vol. i., 381. 

t Skipper’s boots, specially those of pirates in those days, wore largb. . 
j “ Half a dozen mon-of-war that were built in Bombay in the inTaucy of 
tho present century, are still afloat.” — GhamlerB^ Journal^ Juno 1881, ji, ^94. 
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RorvicG ill 1803, wliGu its ilag was liaiilod down and il coiisimI to 
exist. 

It is true that what wo attempted wo did not always smioeod 
in, but wo ultiiiuitcly attained the object wo had in view, which 
was no loss than giving a safe throughgato to the vessels of all 
nations by maldng peaceable men of these wild marauders of 
the sea. The suppression of piracy and slavery on the coasts 
of Arabia, the Persian Gulf, and Katliiawar is a history by 
itself, and that history belongs to the Indian Navy, Why is it 
to-day that the Indian Ocean is as safe for the vessels of every 
■flag as the Solent or the Medway ? We may well enquire the 
reason why. And why do men sle^'p on the way from Aden to 
Bombay, for they did not always do so ? It was that the course 
initiated by the Government of Bombay against the Maratha 
pirates, by Oxinden and his successors, was followed up by the 
brilliant exploits of James, of Watson, and of Olivo against the 
Angrias, until the pirates were driven out for ever and the 
entire, sea left clear and uninterrupted to all who chose to 
enter it. Without this, of what use would he your steam navi- 
gation, your Sue? Canal, and electric telegraph? With the 
pirates, Waghorn and the Overland route woxild have been 
an idle dream. Security was the first element; speed the 
second. 


THE OBUELTrES 03? THE PIRATES. 

What suffered and endured at the liands of the pirates 
it were vain to enumerate.* Much is known, much more is 
unknown, and it is, perhaps, as well it should be so for the 
credit of our human nature. It is a blood-stain nd Book of 


^ * Having amassed a very large fortune, and being desirous of r,oturning to 
hia native land, Mr. ,Gurgeiiven, an East Indian merchant (oitca 1724 ), sot 
about arranging bis affairs. As the variety o“f his onaageiuouts rendered this 
^ operation oi greater length than he had anticipated, lie eent hie wile lo 
England by herself, and determined to follow with all his wealth uh hooii .ih 
possible. About a year or bo later ho succeodod in winding up im allairs and 
chartered two yesseis, one of which he loaded with tho greater ^art of liis rich 
efifeots, ^d with the lesldue of his property he himself embarked in tho 
other. He had not, however, sailed many days when, by soiuo accident, tho 
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Martyrs at the best : — Sawbricige and his crew tortured and put 
on shore at Aden to die of thirst f Petit, a member of Council, 
leaping from the burning ship which he defended to the last, 
only to' be carried off to Gujarat, whore he died a miserable 
death Easalgorh, near Mahabaleshwar, was the prison-house 
of an English officer who was captured by Aiiandrao while 
carrying despatches to the Court of Directors.f 
We need not, howevei', ransack the pages of history. Our 
own time furnishes us with an example. It seems but yesterday 
that a man who bore on liis body, like a " Crusader*s badge,” § the 
maiks of the pirates was alive. Captain G. Grant, of Barholm, 
Kirkcudbright, commanded in 1820 the naval force of the 
Gaikwar to put down piracy, and on his way inland from Dzu 
Head was captured and imprisoned. He lay for two months 
and seventeen days on the top of a mountain in the Gir 
jungles. Prom a letter, dated April, 1871, to General Sir 
George Le Grand Jacob, we take the following : — “ My sufier- 
ings during confinement were almost beyond endurance, and I 


accompanying ship took fire, and was conamned before his eyes with 
everything she contained. The loss of more than half his fortune, earned hy 
a long life of toil and exile, was a severe blow, but he bore it with fortitude, 
resigning himself to the will of Heaven, and comforted by the refieotion that 
much riches still remained to him. Biief and ill-founded was this con- 
bolation. The morrow’s sun had hardly risen, when he found himself 
surrounded by the fieet of the famous Eastern pirate Angria, by whom, after 
a short resistance, he was taken piiaoner. His property was carried to Geria, 
while he himself was, chained to a bench in Angria’s galley and obliged to row 
as a slavo. A long time elapsed before he was able to send intelligence of his 
misfortune to England, and it was longer still before Angriar— who knew the 
value of his prize— could be brought to accept his ransom. Nearly ten years 
passed heforo ho regained his liberty, and then only on payment of a large sum 
of money. At length (circa 1787) he reached England and rejoiced the heart 
of his wife after such a long and bitter separation , but their troubles were 
not yet at an end. The iron ball by which he was fastened to the chain had 
BO worked into the fiesh of his thigh that within a week after his return to 
London, mortification set in, and it was judged expedient to amputate his leg 
os near as possible to the body. The operation was Buccesafully performed, 
and for a week afterwards there was every reason to “expect his recovery. 
Olio evening, however, as his wife was sitting by his bedside, he uttered a 
sudden exclamation and throw off the bedclothes. The great artery had 
burst, and boluru any assistance could be procured he bled to death. Bis 
widow bucamo Lady Somerville . — Letters and Correspondence of Sir 
James Bland Burgess, Bart^ 1886. 

* 1C*j 6. t t 1780. 

§ 3)u*d 1874. 
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iisod to pray in the ovoniug that I iniglit iiovor sec tlio morning. 
I had my boots on my foot for tho lirst nioiith, not boiiig ablo 
to get tliem off lor tlio wet. Severe fever, with ague and 
iiiflanimation of the liver, came on, and with exposure to the 
open air drove mo delirious ; so when let go, I was found 
wandering in the fields, covered with vermin from head to foot. 
I can never forget the foregoing incidents, though it is now 
upwards of fifty years since they occurred.” * 


THE LAST OE THE ANGKIAS. 

Meanwhile the Angrins at Geria and Kulaba, all these years, 
ate and drank, married wives, and begat sons and daughters. 

Very much married,” as Artomus Ward would say ; the last 
of them, in 1838, left five widows. Some of their wives wore 
of good mettle, and one of them, about 1798, Salcuvarbai, the 
wife of Jaysing, performed a feat which for one hundred years 
had defied all the power and ingenuity of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, She took Khonery, and the island would not have been 
wrested from her, except by the foulest treachery. Tlie 
commander of Sindia's forces at Gwalior came down and offercMl 
to relieve her husband from prison if she gave up the fort. She 
did so, and Jaysing was killed, and this heroine and her family' 
put in prison. 

Then there was Anandabai, who was like Jaol, tho wife of 
Heber the Kenite ; the women of those days fighting much 
better than the men. She was the widow of Kaglmji, “the 
beloved,” and besieged Kulaba -and imprisoned her stepson 
Jaysing, and executed his chief advisor ; fought bloody battles 


* Jaool), 102-116, This exploit was conimomorated in a 

sung by iho Kathi women — 

*‘Mr. Grant and A^am Mia were going to Amreli. Havo bioked out and 
said certain sorlbcB are coming along the road. 0 son of lianiiig. 

“ Ho seized tlie hat wearer, ho took him to tho hills, ho kept hun iinprinonod 
iox four months, tho news wont to Hu gland. Oh Have Valo pvciiuirvcv of the 
country. 0 sou of leaning. 

You gave him food when ho asked for it and treated him with honour. 
You could njt find fans, bo you gave him Khakhar loavcH. 0 son ot 
Kaning.”— JSom. Gaz., vol. vlfi., p. 126. 1884. 
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in porRon at Kljawlala and Hirakot; and at length in 1700, 
)n huiii'iiig ol' the dostrucLion of lier array, died of a broken 
heart. 

Such wore some of the strong-minded and strong-bodied 
women among the Angrias. The family seem to have been a 
very qnarrelsonie set among tliemselves, literally picking each 
other’s eyes out. The dull monotony of their daily existence 
on shore, for tliey never al)solutely bartered away their piratical 
instincts for the gifts of civilisation, was varied by sewing up 
their relations in sacks, or hurling obstinate members of the 
family to their last resting-place down the steep cliffs of 
Sagargarh.* The reign of the last man, Eaghuji, 1817 to 1838, 
was called Angcvralc, which, we understand, means Mars, an evil 
star for man and beast in Hindustan. A posthumous child 
born to liini died in 1839, when the possessions of Angria 
la])sed to (government and were formed into the Kulaba Col- 
lectorate, 

Alibagli ivS a fine name, the Garden of God,*’ and placed 
amid a waste of salt marshes, with its flowers, fruits, and 
aromatic herbs, ought to justify the title. Opposite to it — ^you 
can almost walk over at low tide — ^is the island rock of Kulaba. 
The only pleasing episode we can recollect in its history is tire 
visit in 1771 of James Forbes to the then ruler,* Eetghuji Angria 
(J759 to 1793). ' This man was -very much belovc^d, and (to him 
we owe .the number of trees in the landscape. 'He was' of a 
comely' person and pleasing manners, which were friendly, 
almost obsequious to Englishmen. Forbes records that his 
palace, ‘treasury, and public buildings were in Kulaba, and the 
gardens at Alibagh. 

Like most seamen and descendants of seamen, he was fond 
of horses, and possessed a magnificent stud of Persian and 
Arab aiiimals-t 


* Ah(^oti(lo(l Sagar^arh on Slsi Decomber, 1883, at sunrise, and was buck 
at 11u‘ liandar boat at Alibagh at 10 a.m« It is well worth a visit. Huge 
bouiderH ainmiutilly brought from the shore make up the Fort. A strange 
natunil puiik or sjure projects from the end. It is reported to movo like the 
rookiii'j; ^ionos, or the shaking minarets of Ahmadabad. Saw the stebp 
clilirt ol‘ three humln*d foot, down which the victims wure thrown, 
t Orimial Memoira, 
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TUKIH OIJ) HAUNTS. 

South of lioinbay ou the coast thcru w(3i’c the 'UIdMi^u Fort/’ 
the “ Fort of Victory ” the “Ocean Fort,” luul the “ Oiirden of 
God.” Their jirosout state is described iu tlio llii(.uagiri volunui 
of tlie Bomlay Gazetteer. Tho sea-eaglo builds its nest in a 
baiiian tree overhanging the sea-wall of the i)icturesque old 
island of Suvarndurg. Gheria, or Vijayadurg, bus twenty-seven 
bastions, which “ over their whole length arc ruined by trees 
and evergreens.” Tlie cannon which wc captured in 1756 
appear to be still lying there — 250 rusty and unserviceable 
pieces. Angria's dock is choked with mud. Sindhudurg, or 
Malvvan, is a mere shed. Thirty-two flags used to wave 
triumphantly over as many bastions, where now a hoary and 
solitaiy Adansonia digitatii rules supreme, 'J'Jio once gi’eat 
arsenal of Kulaba is unapproachable from the sea owing to 
' outlying rucks. To tho north of Bombay the templo tif Homnatli 
(for the pirates took possession of the holiest of places) is now 
“ doseerntod and defiled, and scarcely distinguishaldo froiu tho 
mass of ruins which surround it.” IVtuim, at tlu3 mouth of 
th <3 Gulf of Cambay, where seamen still luuke an ollhriug to the 
groat local pirate, now reflects a ilioptric light ; KlKMiery, that 
ersL, and almost within the memory of man, was tlic abode of 
Angria, the oueiny of legitimate coiiuaerce, has been converted 
into its friend, and now points tho way to the mariner across 
the midnight waste of the huUi-imvi. 

Man in these parts goeth forth to his labour in tiuj morning, 
but not now for jiurposcs of piracy. 


CONCLUSION. 

•The Angrias were a stilV-nocki*d race, horn and bi*gutlen of 
the sea, and full of its wiUl and iMjstloas euerg)'. They wi'.rc. 
rooked to and fro by its waves into bjirdiliood ami indomitubhi 
pluck. 

Ffo memorable scene in this luslory rewards tho putiouco of 
the reader. We seem to hear for ever the llapi»Liig of the great 
lateen sail, and toil on from ^v^eck to wreck amid floating 
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luiii^sGS of burning ships and sinking men. Kot one ray of 
family aifectiou comes from these embittered households j and 
a century of. their history does not offer one instance of filial 
devotion to the living, such as that of Sivaji,* or the veneration 
for the dead that was exhibited at Wai and Pauwel by the 
widow of Nana Padnavis.t In the dull and weary annals of 
the Posh walls there is the great Poona Darbar of 1790, when in 
the magniticenl Gauesh room of the Shan war or Saturday 
Palace a hundred dancing gilds came forth amid fountains and 
fragrant flowers to welcome our ambassador, Sir Charles Malet^ 
(landed in India 1770). In Sivaji’a history there is the barbaric 
splendour of his coronation, Angria conducted his affairs by 
ruder methods. He was never crowned, so he sits on a throne 
built up of plunder and sea-wrack. The story of the 4‘^gria 
family goes a long way back, and comes down to our own 
times. 

The first man of the name that we meet with, was a tindal 
in one of the gallivats of Sivaji. The widow of the last ruler — 
her name is Yashodd — still (1880) lives at Alibagh. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

The issue of the tenth volume of the Bombay Gazetteer is 
opportune bo us, for the bulk of it is devoted to this subject. 
When the British in 1818 took possession of Eatnagiri — the 
country from Bankot to Vingorla, 160 miles in length, and 
stretching 30 to 40 miles inland — it was in a miserable condi- 
tion. It was like the in'ophet’s “ valley of vision,*' fall of dry 
bones, the vultures of previous times having left us only the 
skeleton of a country. During the previous one hundred and 
fifty, years various birds of prey had been sucking its blood. 
The Peshwah had done his work, and Angria had done his work, 
and that black eagle of the desert — Sivaji 1 It was a countiy 
without roads. That means nothing comparatively. It was a 
country without uioueyj which mcaus a good deal when none of 
it passes between man and man, and where a rupee in the 


* Meadows Taylor works this well up iu Tara» 
t 'i’lio Duke, Lord Valontia, aud Lady Falkkuid all jaid her a visit, 
i Duuiclfs great piciute. 
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hands of a tenant is a rare siffht. It was ii eonntry wliei-o a 
man wearing a decant turban, or over so coarse a dress, was an 
object of' attraction. It had reached that last stage) in a people’s 
degeneracy when industry ceases to be a virtue — when the 
bonds of society, or whatever you like to call them, are broken 
up, and men take to the open country to feud on the roots of 
the earth and leaves of trees, or wage war for existence. Wlien 
Fletcher of Saltoun, amid the gloom of “bondage days” and 
hereditary jurisdiction, was asked what was to be done with the 
100,000 beggars who then roamed over -his country, he 
replied ; — “ Sell them as slaves.” But what are you to do with 
a people where tliis has been already accomplished ? The deed 
was done, in a kind of way, for without bargain or sale the Khot 
and the Kunbi * had created between them a personal servitude 
for the latter where “ the only limit was the absolute necessities 
of nature.” 

" An impoverished, a dispirited, and ■ a degraded peo^de,” 
“ little better than abject slaves.” Xheae are the words of the 
Government officials of the day, and it is no wonder that they 
added that the prospect was “ almost hopeless.” Eaji Eao in 
his last days seems to have begun to realize the disagi’ceable 
truth that taxation had exceeded burden-hearing limits. Tlio 
ass lay down, and to get it on its legs again the wiseacres of 
that day suggested that £50,000 a year sliould be doled out to 
the miserable wretches^ so that poradventnre the beast of 
burden might be* cobbled into tax-giving capability. When 
this experiment was going on wo Jirrived. Wo then took stock, 
and made an inventory of the legacy that accrued to us. It 
consisted of a teak forest sown by Kanhoji Angria on the borders 
of the Bankot river; Angria’s dock, silted up, at Geria; an 
old Maratha bridge at llajapur ; and 366 crazy forts — there was 
one for every day in the year — through the loopholes of which 
we were staring into utter vacancy, when lo and behold, the 
Kliot controversy was added to the list, and soon worried out 
the lives of two generations of civilians ! With such rotten 
materials did we commence the work of rogeuoratiou. The 


* Khot, rovonuo farmers who had assumed hereditary rljjhls: Kunlis, 
cultivators. 
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])atllo, however, had to be fought and the victory won, and the 
history of political economy in the restoration of moribund 
States can scarcely furnish a greater triumph than is exhibited 
in the present condition of that country we now call Eatnagiri, 
the scene of the Augrias’ exploits. 

We began by covering the country with a network of 607 
miles of roads. We opened up the passes in the Sahyadri Hills 
for cart traffic. We encouraged steam navigation, and as the 
coast was rooky, we planted four lighthouses on the most 
dangerous points. We abolished the labour cess, by which the 
Khot could exact, nolens voUns, one day in eight of personal 
servitude. We encouraged enlistment, until in 1879 we had in 
the army 5579 men, while 7009 mote were receiving pensions 
amounting in the year to £46,452. We sent out on their 
rounds 743 native policemen with a single European superin- 
tendent. The office latterly has been nearly a sinecure, for 
in 1878 of £2659 alleged to have been robbed, £1583 was 
recovered. The population in 60 years has risen from 462,651 
to 1,019,136 until it literally ove^ows. They don’t object to 
leave the country ; 100,000 to 150,000 souls every year, after 
the rice reaping, finding their way to Bombay and returning 
before the rains. Our cotton mills are full of them. The 
acuteness and astuteness of the Sonkani Brahmans have 
become a proverb. In Bombay they affect everything — ^law, 
police, medicine, Sanskrit, mathematics. They are the High- 
landers of the Bombay Presidency, and every year this High- 
land host so leavens our population that every seventh man, 
woman, and child we meet is a Eatnagirian. When we came 
tliere was little or no trade. Between December, 1876, and 
December, 1877, 150,000 tons of food-grains left Bombay for 
Southern Maratha ports, and the sea trade of EatQagiri has 
increased from £104,484 in 1818 to £1,841,411 in 1878. The 
revenue in 1832 was £117,829, in 1878 £230,470. The wages 
of labour arc enhanced. A labourer before 1860 received 1 to 
2 annas a day, now 3 to 4 ; and masons and carpenters, then 
getting 3 to C, are now paid 8 annas a day. In such a hilly 
country the amount of arable land, or rather land under till£<ge, 
is absolutely marvellous. Of its entire superficies of 2,424,960 
acres, 1,020,836 are under tillage. Add to this, that there is a 

VOL, I. K 
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great air of comfort cvevywliore, ami that tlio A'illagcH on the 
coast in cleanliness compare favourably with any in India. 
The men now wear sowed waistcoats, shoulder cloths, shoes in 
dry and sandals in wet weather, and dock thoiasolves in turbans, 
while the women are very neat in their dross and style of 
wearing the hair. You recollect that Sir James Mackintosh 
travelled in 1805 over 1000 miles of the Dekhan without 
seeing an uiiwalled village or a detached bungalow. Here there 
are no walled villages. The people are neither frightened of us 
nor of each other. 

Thus has the pirate coast been reduced to order by a 
systematized governinent, and its race of spies and buccaneei's 
been replaced by a frugal and an industrious people. 

“Where briers grew midst barren wilds, 

(Shall firs and myrtles spring. 

And nature through its utmost boiuulH 
Eternal praises sing." 
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OllAPTEK X. 

r.OMB.u , J 760 — G iiosK’ri Account.^ 

“Now by Uio powers o* verM» nml prose) 

'riioii art a daiuty cliiel, (> Grose!" 

JDunis OH Guj^taiH Grose. 

It luay bo as well at the outset to state that th(i hero of this 
article is not the Ca])taiu Crrosu of Earns, lie has, however, 
some strong ufiluities to him. The lines 

“ Hu’s ta’en Hiu Antuiiiariaii trade, 

I Uiiiik tUoy oall it.” 

Anti 

“A cliiol’a ainaac; yo talcin’ notes, 

And, faith, ho’ll preut it ; ” 

fairly apply to him in Bombay, Our Grose was a writer and 
covenanted servant of the East India Company, a close olworver, 
and a man of much intelligence; and we think we will be able 
to show that lu' lias left on rocrird the best account that exists 
of Bombay as it wns iii the middle of the last century. 

WIIKN OUtiSK [iAVDEO 

in Bombay, Boona had just boeoine the cajiitul of the Marathas. 
Our tovritoriiil aotpiisitioiis in Western India were no bigger 
than they were in 1605, when we took over the island from the 
Portuguese, unless indeed wo add to this a few square miles of 

* -I l\f/ugii 1o the KuU bid tea. By JM. Grose, London, 1772. This hook 
waa thfi oi Mr. 'Pyrrell JjeiLh, bavrUter-atrlaw (died in Hoidelberg 

10th Docomuer, IHSS), and it waa hy hia courtesy that wo wero ouablod to 
present this inaa^n^ tuchtnffti of the Bombay portion of it tu the ])ublic. Tho 
book is HO niru tliat wo liavo hoUIoui &ecu it quoted, or rolcrrcd to in any 
publu^atum iicretolbre. Mr. fjefth’s cullccltou of books on the history of 
WoKtorn ludiw, wo inaKo bold to say, was the best solecfcod of any in the 
Pimdoncy at thu ])n'rtont time, and certainly neither Maokiutosh nor 
ElpUiustone Inid auytiiing approaching to it. 
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earth at Tolichery. We were still on the tenterhooks of un- 
certainty, for our i^osition was quite as precarious and critical as 
it was ill the end of the seventeenth centuiy, when iurangzeb 
and Sivaji laid waste the Dekhan and Koiikan plains. Those 
twin giants, the Gog and Magog of our early Governors, had 
disappeared, and were now no longer a menace to us ; but the 
existence of Bombay as an English settlement was stiU a matter 
of doubt in the future. For that dominant x)Ower which Sivaji 
had quickened into life was now in full swing at Poona, Satara, 
and Eaygarh. The right arm of the Maratha nfiition was as yet 
unbroken by the deteat of Panipat— their Flodden Field, where 
the Afghans drove them from the north of India, and inflicted 
a blow upon them from wliicli they never recovered. 

Wo had enemies in all quarters — north, south, and east, and 
oven ill the west ; the sea, our ancient and natural ally, whence 
alone we could draw men and miuiitioas of war, was covered by 
the fleets of Angria, who had Avrapped up in the folds of his pirati- 
cal dominion a ivide extent of country stretching away south from 
the mouth of Bombay Harbour, Moreover, the fall of Basscin, 
in 1739 , was an event of sinister import to us, and added new 
dangers to our political situation, for wo were now hemmed in 
as we had never been before. Bad as the Portugiiese were in 
Salsette, they were better neighbours for us than the Marathaa 
who now, after sweeping over the island, confronted us with 
their outposts on the hill of BauJara, And this may be said, 
that weak as Portugal was, so long as she held Salsette it acted 
as a barrier between us and the enemy, and broke the force of 
the mass that was pressing down upon us from the Dolchaii Hills. 

Our readers wiU see that the outlook from the bastions of 
Bombay Castle was at this time altogether a dreary one ; for 
though the sun rose then as it does now, there was this impor- 
. taiifc difference — that there was not a ]>eak or valley in the Avido 
panorama Avhich it lighted up but what Avas in the hands of the 
enemy. Kulabu, Tlml, Uran, Karanja, Karnala, Prabhal, 
Matheran, Bhauinalaiig, Avith the Khaiidala range ending in 
Ibijmaclu, Avilh all the intervening country and ten times as 
much beyond it, with the islands of Henery, Khenery, Elephanta, 
and Trombay, Avere governed — or misgoverned — by the enemies 
of England. 
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T^OMAY, 1750— (UlOBlt’rt ACCOUNT. 


T 1 u 5 trutli nociuH to bo — and it waa "woll luubTatood by tlioso 
who lived in Homl)ay,nnd ])y Ukiso who lived out of it, who had 
Ntinlitul tho subject — that we could not afford to <|uaiTol, just at 
tliio particular tiiuo, witli cither the Peshwah, or his j^rcati houch- 
man, Angria ; and though wo did not turn our oheoks to the 
smiter, we had, from motives of expediency, to' allow their gibes 
and jeers, and scoffs and taunts, to pass apparently unnoticed. 
When we mode a ditch round tho fort, they told us that they 
would soon fill, it up in a single night with their slippers, 
When they seized a supply of our swords they sent word to us 
that they would not cut butter. Once we went so far as to 
negotiate with Angria and try and buy him off by an annual 
subsidy, an attitude which looks like temporising. He asked 
for twelve lakhs of rupees, or £150,000 per annum. That was 
what ho estimated the worth of his ])redatory commerce. But 
this policy had one good effect — that it enabled us to gain time, 
bide our time, recruit our marine, and sirengLhen our fortilica- 
tion, which before this time, was, between the bastions, of the 
nature of a garden wall. Tho destruction of Angria and the 
defeat of Pauipatcame afterwards; and it is not too mucli to 
say that it was almost a miracle that Bomliay was not now 
swallowed up in tho JIaratlia dominion of Western India — 

“ A living prey 
Unto their tcetli, 

Anil Woody cruelty,” 

Such was the political situation of Bombay wheu our author 
landed here in the autumn of tho year of our Lord, 1750. 

He came out in the ‘'Lord Anson,” East Indianmn, and had 
a voyage of five months, which was con.sidered a good one. 
There is no doubt, we think, that he landed at our present 
Custom House bandar, and if so he would he most conveniently 
placed for paying his respects to the (lovernor. So at six in tlio 
evening he hied him to Government House, as in duty hound. 
It was quite nearj and you may still see the framework of it 
within the Arsenal. The Governor was affable and courtcoiis, 
and sam cevimonie 

ASKED MU. GKOSE TO SUPUEU 

that very e^^ening. His name was William Wake, and lie was 
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now coiuploting tlio oiglith year of his reign, to bo succeeded by 
a man bettor known in .history as the Honourable Eichard 
Bonrehier, Esq. Ajid here it may be as well to observe that 
the lionrs of business at this time in Bombay were from sunrise 
to 1 P,M., when its cares and troubles were laid aside, and our 
breeched and wigged citizens, and our i)atched dames and 
demoiselles, spent their time, like the little children in Erance, 
in eating, drinking, and sleeping. If the mamais quart dlrntre 
was about twelve, the time of universal satisfaction was 1 P.M., 
when dinner was served. After this came the hookah^ the 
gurgling noise of whicli, sootli to say, had a wonderfully soothing 
effect, and sent the guests asleep. It is aveiTed that the siesta 
was invigorating, and that they rose like giants refreshed, and 
sullied out to walk, ride, or drive on such oxen-drawii vehicles 
as were then avaOable in the neiglibourhood of Bombay Green. 
Eortifiod with the fresh sea-breeze along the Back Bay sands, or a 
lounge on Mendham's Point, our diners of one o’clock returned 
at eight with renewed appetite to attack the ghost of the feast, 
to which there were added borne piquant dishes with which the 
cooks of those diiys no doubt found it to tlieir interest to titillate 
the jaded palate. And if they could not eat, they could drink. 
For Niebuhr tells us they were nothing loth to grapple with the 
strong wines of Portugal, the consumption of which, he avers, 
contributed to swell the mortuary returns. In addition to these, 
Grose tells us of three drinks which now burst upon the bibulous 
world of Bombay with astonishing effect. The three viands 
which now divuled public attention, were tlie spirit of deer, the 
spirit of mutton, and the spirit of goat,* to such marvellous 
ingenuity arc men driven to invent new names for liquors to 
quench their thirst. These drinks were in great vogue, and the 
way they got their names was this : — ^A haunch of venison, a 
joint of mutton, or a quarter of goat was thrown into the vat 
when the arak was being distilled, [and while correcting its 
fiery nature, imparted a new flavour which was considered 


* The animal fli)irita were introdaced from China. Dr. MacGowan enu- 
merates mutton wine, dog wine, deer wine, tiger, black snake and tortoise, all 
known to the Chinese nowadays .— China Br* B* As, Soc, Transactions^ 
1871-72. 
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inigUty fino. The bliuul of eiicli of lluiso H])iriLH ah'Uh difToront; 
ovary innii liml liin riivoiu'ilo, aoiiui tli« ouo, some tlia other, the 
door, no (louhfc from its wild gout, outrunning tlio other nnimiil 
spirits in the ohaso. Wo ourselves should rather ohjoot to any 
ono of them, hut as inattor of history, this ex])laiu8 the oou- 
smnption of arak, of which, it is said, tlio English wore tho 
host customorH of the best brands from Qoa. Thoro could be at 
this 8uj)per only 

A VEW LADIES, 

as, in 1739, there wore only eight unmarried ladies in the 
Bombay Presidency, twenty married ladies, four to eight 
widows, and “ never more ” than seven children. This last Mal- 
thusian statoinont, even though seven is the complete number, 
seems to us preposterous, and throws discredit upon the eiitirn 
statement. It is quite true that Niebuhr was hero for six 
months in 1764, and tells ns that during tho wholo time ho was 
hero, neither marriage nor baptism took place. But oven this 
statement does not warrant us, on tho vital statistics of Huiubay 
at any xmriod, uttering tho cry of Poe’s ravon — " Newr more. ! " 

But wo are now on safer ground. All tho ladies wore patches. 
At least Mrs. King, tho Ohief’.s wife, oT Anjengo, did, ij.nd Au- 
jongo, if we recollect rightly, was then a more lucrative post 
than Bombay. Here it was that Ornio the historian was boiln, 
and Eliza Draper; so we imitate Sterne in asking pardon of tho 
reader for the " digression.” But to tho patches. Grose records 
that at a reception some leading natives condoled with Mr. 
King on his wife’s distemper, and hoped that there would bo 
no more brealdng out of boils and blaiua! At this supper 
party there could ,bo no lack of 

SUBJECTS OF CONVEK8ATION. 

The Scotch Eebellion was already an extinct volcano, and 
Grose docs not notice the Scotch unless to call attention to tho 
fact that tho Dekjiauy tat resembles those shaggy brutes that 
are reared on the mountains of Scotland. The ])oaoc of Aix-la- 
Chapelle is not once named, I’eoide do not talk statcscraft after 
dinner, much lass after supper ; so Grose amuses us with tho 
way he dodged the sea-sicknoss by going on board tho " Lord 
Anson ” with an empty stomach. No doubt everybody having 
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supped, resolved to try the same ou going home, the sea moaning 
bodetiilly all the time on the black rocks outside the big dining- 
room. Grose was told of two fearful bugbears to new-comers, 
the Bcrhiers * and the Mordechino,^ but was consoled by the fact 
that the doctors of Bombay were now a very different lot from 
the rnsty razors of past times. The health of the city was greatly 
improved, for which we had very much to thank the doctors. 

To have good doctors you must pay them well. This is an 
axiom tliat cannot be disputed, so Grose avers that the small 
allowances granted to surgeons in the early days of Bombay was 
a principal reason why its mortality had become a byeword in 
Europe, wliere Bombay was termed the grave of Englishmen. 
He tells that Governor Phipps (1720 to 1728), anxious to curry 
favour with his masters at home, inaugurated a number of 
reductions, and among others in the Bombay Marine. On 
examining a schedule of salaries, he observed the surgeon’s 
salary put down at Es. 42 per mensem. “ 0 ho ! there must he 
some mistake here ; the figures are transposed.” And sure 
enough, he altered them to Es. 24,$ 

* Tho lieriberiy see ante, p. 60, note f. 

t Portuguese mordeoaimi Maratha modvuahi, and corrupted into wori-tie- 
chien^ cholera; see (7orrca,.iv., 288. — Yule, 

t Portly before this period there was considerable grumbling among tlio 
writers of the Company, and in 1730 they sent home a representation that 
their income was insumcient to defray tueir exponsos, accompanied by the 
following schedule to show that tlicir living could not be ** done for less.” 

Calculation of Monthly Bombay JSbrjpcnses. 


Ps. qrs. 

One fowl per diem at 1 qr. G p. each . . . . . . ..93 

One chicken or hsh tthd rice 14 p. each .. .. .. 6 1 

Flour, pepper, mustard, &o. .. .. .. ,.0 2 

Greens .. .. .. *. .. .. .. *.0 3 

3 rolls per diem. 2 p« each .. .. ..2 1 

Wine and Punch, Hs. 2 each .. .. 15 0 

Ghee 0 3 

Oil and Candles 4 0 

Wood 1200 billets lls. 2-2 per mille 3 0 

Tea half cally . . . . . . . . . . . . ..12 

Sugar or sugar-candy i ..2 2 

Milk .. .. 0 3 

Butter, 2 lbs., He. 1 per lb ' .« 2 0 

Water-bearer 0 2 


Ks. 48 2 

The drink and oil bill mean late hourd, for though the bill is amall, those 
items form a large proportion of the gross expenditure. 
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iiroHO. ^ivos iifi tho juirdcularH of a moo of piginioH in iho 
JCarnatalv'. /IVo speciuieus hail been si'iit by one Venknji U’uding 
in thoBopartfi to Uobort Iforne, (lovevuor (17lM“Ib)),and (\iptain 
WUH coinniissionoil to brinj^ thein up to Bombay. The 
lueaturos Avero two feet high, wore without hair, sallow white 
ill colour, and walked eroot. They wore melancholy, had a 
rational sense of thoir captivity, and many hiiinau actions. 
They made their own beds, and the joints of their logs were not 
re-entering like monkeys, but salient like those of men. The 
sea air did not agree with them : the female sickened and died, 
and the male became inconsolable and died also. Boag buried 
them at sea. Horne, like many men, was fond of specimens, 
and asked the captain why he did not preserve them in spirits, 
who replied bluntly that he never thought of it. So this new 
race perished on their way to Bombay ; for tliougli Governor 
Homo wrote to Venkaji to got another ])aii’, tlio ])igmiuH would 
not be coaxed out of their lair, but remained impenetrably lixed 
in their native jungles, 

rilM CiOVlORNMKNT HOOSK,* 

where C}rose took liia supper, is still to the fore, and must he 
the oldest house in Bombay. It is marked “ Oovuriior’s House *’ 
in his map of Bombay, and now faces you as you outer tlu5 gate 
of the Bombay Arsenal, with a board upon it, on which is 
printed the prosaic inscription, Pattern Koom,” Ju the i^aper 
on Gerald Aungier, we hazarded the conjecture that the. “ Ibur- 

* « When the English took possession of this island, they found, in Lliat 
pait of it which chiefly commands jtho harbour, an old lortiliod house, the 
residence of the Portuguese Goveraor, and thougli this houstj inlgljt have 
served for other valuable uses, they were tempted to iiuiko of it tijo ccuitto 
house of the castle which they built round it. It is, however, inipoHsihlo to 
conceive in every sense a more incommodious BtruoLure, and the same or 
perhaijs less cost than the reparations and additioua have stcMid iu to the 
Company would have Imilt a much bettor umnHiou now from the ground. 
Por the false economy of preserving this old pioco of building, which need 
only to have been 'demolished or thrown away, had siudi ellect that it 
hindered the English not only from consulting a luoro (‘Oiuuinnding position 
to the harbour which is that of Mendham*s Point, but imuh* tliem blind to the 
disadvantage of the Eort built round it, being overluoKed by an einiiumco 
near it called Dungharoc Point, on wliich there is only a MnalJ nnlenablo 
little fort of no doloiice which servos now tor the t«»wu luisou b>r deblorH or 
criminals.”— Grose, 
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stiuare house’* we took over from the Portuguese was still 
extant, though the moderns have piled an upper storey on its 
hoinh-proof roof. Tlie discovery of this map of Orose sets the 
qucHliou at rest. This venerable relic still exists, and can 
never cease to be of interest to every man Avho is proud of his 
city and curious of its early history. Here the first twenty 
Governors, from Aungier to Hornby, had their abode, Oxinden 
and Child in the seventeenth century, and such magnates aa 
P)Oone, Bourchier, and Orommeliii in the eighteeuth. Not all 
wassail and wiiie, for here, no doubt, Cooke Avas disgraced, CJliild 
died, and here in 1734 Eobert Cowan received his notice to quit 
the service of the East India Company, and not very far off 
within the four bastions and curtain of Bombay Castle, some of 
the most momentous scenes of Bombay history have taken place. 

Wo are sure our fellow-citizens will join in the wisli that 
such a venerable relic should be carclully preserved. It may, 
and it may not. The spirit of improvement is abroad, and not 
very far off. / 

fcSo great is the rage for improvfemeni nowadays, that we 
tliiuk it is highly probable that some one full of brnn-new ideas 
will remove it as an excrescence. 

The Castle, as our readers are aware, is a quadrangle, and 
the bastion facing Mody Bay Avas culled Tank Bastion. Not 
for the reason that it Avas near the big tank Avhich faces the 
Mint, but because there is a tank of water within the bastion 
itself. Here is also one of the oldest scul])tured Avorks in 
Bombay. It may indeed be l*ortugut‘se and before our advent. 
This is 

A COLOSSAL SUXUIAL. 

ten feet high, with much grotesque carving, heads of men, 
monsters, and animals, intermingled Avitli leaves, towering high 
above the dial-face. The visitor will observe that the disclook-» 
out seaward. Indeed, as you staiul on the bostion the face 
cannot bo observed without a considerable craning of the neck, 
and the angle seems, exactly the same as that of the clock-face 
of till', Arsenal observatory, to catch the eye of tlie mariner on 
entering the harbour. The gnomon is gone, but even if a neAV 
one were fiXucl in it, it could he of uo use, for the roof of some 
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buildings obstruct the view of it from the sea. The hours are 
now as distinctly marked as on the day that they wore cut in 
the stone, and in the rim or border which surrounds it a seed 
of the peepul tree having found a matrix, projects a branch 
covered with big leaves, which wave to and fro in the breeze 
over the dial-plate, as if in mockery of time and the strongest 
efforts of man to measure it. 

The time that we have spent with Grose in the Bombay of 
1750 leaves no doubt in our mind that it was a dirty, 
uncomfortable, exasperating kind of placa There is much to 
interest one, however, particularly a new arrival. We are 
shown the breach, now the Vellard* and which has been long 
known as 

HORNBY’S VELLARD. 

Dr. Buist seems to have been aware that the* Vellard was 
built before Hornby’s Governorship, for he tells us in an 
article on the Geology of Bombay which is published in the 
Tramactiom of the Bombay Geograpldcal Sodety, vol. x., 1852, 
that the embankment between Love Grove and Mahalakshmi 
was completed about a hundred years before,” Le. 1752, which, 
it is said, has contributed much to thfe improved health of the 
place. It has already cost <£150,000. We had always under- 
stood that this was the special work of Governor Hornby, 
Governor 1771-84, and indeed that this was the last work he 
executed,t But here it is in a book published in 1772, a second 
edition, and which was certainly written ere Hornby could have 
done anything to it as Governor. He may, however, have given 
the finishing touch to it. But let us look at 

THE FORT. 

The walls appear very much hs they are laid down in Murray’s 
Ghdde~looh map of 1857, ere the levelling process had 
commenced. Barring Elphinstone Circle, the configuration of 
the business part of the town, its main streets and lines of 
communication, ore very much* in appearance what they are 


* From the Portuguese voXlado^ an embankment, 
t “ Vellard begun 1797 5 finished 1805. Taken from an iusoription on a 
smaU house on the end nec^rest Bombay.’’— Maria Graham, 1809. 
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injw in 1882. In a picture in this boolc taken from about the 
site of the Town Hall, we are glad to renew acquaintance with 
our old friend, the CatliedTal. It is the same, and not the same. 
Being shorn of the upper portion of the tower where the clock 
is, it looks stunted in the picture, what Dr. ChalmeiB to an 
agricultural friend called “ a church of the short-horned breed.” 
It looks abashed and less crowded than it now is, and altogether 
in a lonely and noiseless neighbourhood. 



BOMBAY GBGBiK, OlIUBOH AND THEATAB, ABOUT 17o0. 


We can aver that the same tree, a ficuSy which still over- 
shadows the fountain between the Oirde and the Cathedral, 
where so many men and beasts slake their thirst, and find a 
shelter from the noon-day sun, is there. On the site of 
Sassoon's Buildings (Kemp's) are two double-storeyed houses, 
the upper storey having a verandah the exact counterpart of that 
which you may still see in the old Secretariat, Apollo Street, and 
which may be accepted as the type of the houses which were 
being erected about this time. In this neighbourhood, and 
occupying as it were the rim of the Bombay Green, were the 
houses of the leading Government servants and merchants, hut 
mostly one-storeyed bungalows, as the want of room had not 
begun to tell, the best proof of which is that on looking up 
Oburch Gate Street we can see that the great block now opposite 
Mrs* Lake’s shop, extending for two or three hundred yards up 
our present Hornby Bow, is covered with cocoanut-trees. That 
(piarter within the Fort walls occupied by what Grose calls the 
blade population — we mean what is embraced between Hornby 
Bow and Mody Khaua Street and the Circle, and the ouclet to the 
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North of Bazar Street on your way to the Bori-bandar station, 
where the old Bazar-gate stood — seems as densely peopled as 
now. The population of the island was then about 100,000. 
Not only so, but Apollo and Marine Streets, Church Gate Street 
Honunam Street, Medows Street in all its integrity under 
another name which we do not know, as General Medows’ 
Governorship was so late as 1788 to 1790, and even the lanes, 
such as Ash, Dean, Hope Walk, and others, debouching on our 
now Bampart-row, are extant; while the block on which the 
Oriental Bank now stands, and which some of our readers will 
remember as the site of Treacher’s shop, stands out like a 
promontory parallel with the walls of tho town. There is now 
a house, -two-storeyed, and as the phrase goes, self-contained at 
the end of Medows Street, nearly opposite the old Bombay Gazettr, 
office,* which, represents a stylo of this date (and another of a 
similar character may be seen next to the old Court House, in 
Apollo Street) f and which a Glasgow render would recognise 
as an exact copy of the buildings in Virginia-street, belonging 
to the same period. It must have been, we think, the residence 
of some European magnate who courted tho sea-breczo on this 
outskh't of the Fort; and the walla of some portion of the 
Convent School and Chapel in the same street ai'o so old that 
you need not be afraid to carry them back to a time anterior to the 
English occupation. As for Cawasjee-Patel Street, Pnrsi-Bnzar 
Street and Iilody-Khana Street, there are no doubt houses there, 
either inhabited or in ruins, as old ns Bombay Castle. 

There was scarcely at this time in all Kolaba a single 
building, except three tombt (one of which at all events remains) 
in the middle of the island, which were always kept white- 
washed as a guide to vessels entering the harbour ; and at the 
extreme end, on a small eminence, a look-out house (he does 
not say a light-house) for ships. The whole of Kolaba, ho tells 
us. Was let in 1750 for grazing at £20 or Es. 200 per annum. 
We are afraid we must bring Mendhara’s Burying-graund nearer 
the Fort walls than the Bandstand and Cooperage, the site 
usually assigned to it. The portico of St. Andrew’s Kirk as it 


* Eemington & Oo.’8 for half a century, 
t Novemlier, 1884, pulled down. 
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now stands would be, we estimate, about 200 feet from 
the gateway of Mendham’s Burying-ground, which was a 
parallelogram apparently about 500 feet long and 250 broad, 
and so neai* the sea (you must make allowance for reolaiined 
land) that at high tide on walking along the beach you would, as 
in the case of Kolaba churchyard, require to elbow your way 
round the corner between the sea and the cemetery walls. We 
know that Mendham’s Burying-ground was cleared away in 
17C8, and Sonapur opened^ at the same time. Grose’s map 
lays down Mendham, which is evidence in itself that it was 
drawn before 1768, The banian-trees near the Young Men’s 
Cliristian Institute are no doubt exuberant for obvious reasons. 
We must not omit that in our past the Cathedral, 

we descry at the terminus of Church-Gate Street, the gate itself 
turreted (near the Floral Fountain), and witli perhaps a 
sleeping-room above, also a side door or ‘'needle-eye” for late 
men who were on the wandergang and required the pass or word 
of the night during the small hours. At this period, and long 
before it, there must Imve been many residences, country liouses 
of rich Portuguese and others, at Mazagon* Of what may be 
termed the new Native Town, north of the Esplanade, the 
eastern part, say about the present Jami Masjid, com- 
prehending the Market, Mandvi, Umarkhari and Bliuleshwar 
districts are much older than the western, z.a., Dhobi-talao, 
Girgaum, Chowpati and Khetwadi, which latter a])pear as a 
mass of cocoanut-gardens, so late as a map of 180G. It is 
astonishing how even now the cocoanut seems to swallow up all 
the buildings in tliis last-named district in a mass of greenery. 
For look at it from IChainbala Hill or the new road on Afalabar 
Hill, in the month of May when every green herh without water 
is here withered up, and this is the case. Much more from the 
summit of the Clock Tower ; and Mr. Geary mentioned in the 
account of his balloon ascent, that at an altitude of several 
thousand feet, almost everything of Bombay disappeared except 
the docks and the cocoa trees, in fact, I think he hinted that 


* “ honapur closed, 1808 , Hiwri opened, 1808 ; census returns, 1881. Pirst 
womnn buried, Dr. Diver’s wife, next, Mrs. William Best in !18()8.’* — W. Best, 
Nov. 1, 1887. Burials interdicted in Mendbam’s, 1703 . — lioiuhdy QmrUrly 
lieviuw, January 1857, page 160. 
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our abode for this very reason might be called the “Urcciu Isle/* 
Speaking of 

THE nooKVAui), 

we may as well accompany Mr, Groso to it. lie calls it th(5 
Marine Yard, and to-day wo enter it by the same big gateway 
opposite the old Court House, the gi*oiind being still devoted to 
the same purpose as in 1760. A crowd of new l)uil(ling3 have 
since sprung up with wliicli we do not at present concern 
ourselves. The original Dry Dock of Bombay still exists in all 
its integrity (executed 1748-50). It astonished not only Grose 
but Niebuhr, who notes that two ships could be repaired in it^ 
at one time. Though ship-building has much outgrown the 
dimensions of this dock, it can still accommodate two crafe of 
considerable burthen at once, and to our hazy notions of 
hydraulic engineering, seems a splen<licl piece of mason work, as 
good to-day apparently as it was 150 year’s ago. The newer 
dock nearer the Sailmrs* Home, and lying in juxtaposition and 
parallel with this, does not at all events by way of contrast 
offer anything favourable.* Outside of these, — and we now 
appi )ach the utmost limit in this direction of the Bombay 
fortification .seawards — ^is a salient angle covered by a moat 
venerable relic of antiquity, and which you ascend by stairs 
much tlie worse for wear. This is no less than the Iloyal 
Bastion of Bombay, on* which no doubt much bunting and 
gunpowder were expended in former generations. The ground 
sounds hollow under your feet, for laaenrs of all sorts or 
marine men and women seem to have taken up their abode 
xn Troglodyte fashion within the vaults beneath. On descend- 
ing you observe an arch as old looking as the hills, which leads 
through a tunnel to the oilier and shore side of tliis bastion and 
great sea-wall. Here Grose no doubt heard tlio waves of the 
Indian Ocean dashing at his feet, and saw before bitn the 
melancholy main, with, in one direction, no land intervening 
between and the Coast of Africa. This bastion to a 
favoured few^l 6 p.M. must have supplied in 1750 the place of 
the ApoUo-bandor, and a more eligible spot for enjoying tho 
sea-breeze and a view of the harbour we cannot imagine. 


♦ Djncaa Book, exccutod 1H07, 
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OABTOGRAPnY OF BOMBAY. 

Dr. Fryer’s map is *'''xrlicst, say, about 1675, though the 
book which bears his t . ^ ,v^as published later. Mahim woods 
and the fishing-stakes .i* the harbour are laid down precisely 
where they are at present. “Only one Tower of Silence 
recently built.” Ovington gives a plan of the citadel in 1668, 
the main lines of which may still be traced and identified. 
Baldaeus, a Dutch clergyman, has good plans and pictures of 
the castle about the same date. Grose's map is simply in- 
valuable, though it is only of what is within the walla 
(Mendham excepted), for every street is laid down, and it is 
accompanied by a scale of feet. Niebuhr’s map of the Island of 
Bombay (1764) has all the forts from Eeva and Sion to 
Mazagon and Dongari, and the castle, on the tank bastion of 
which he flies the flag of the English nation. have 

inspected a hand-made map of 180G (Mackintosh’s time), a 
most elaborate performance : the Government House near the 
Cathedral, brilliantly coloured, and the new town, that is, near 
the Crawford Market, already covering a vast amount of space. 
Our readers have observed two promontories on looking out 
from the Vellard. They have tombs on them. The name of 
the left-hand one is Bawa Haji ; the right Bibi Hajin. Of maps, 
the best of tlie Island of Bombay, both for accuracy and 
execution, was printed in London in 1843, and represents the 
city and island in 1812-16, the population being then 243,000. 
This map of Thomas Dickinson’s is a perfect cJifC/ d*cenvre. M^or 
Jervis* signature is at the foot, with the picture of a tortoise as 
a tail-piece, and the motto “ PoAilatim!* No need for apology. 
Slow but sure, this is a perfect gem of the engraver’s art, and 
can never be excelled. The largest map that we have seen, 
witli all the docks and reclamations up to 1881, is in Messrs. 
W. and A. Graham’s office, and was constructed for that firm. 
It covers a side of a large room, and resembles Colonel Laugh- 
ton’s great masterpieces of Revenue Survey in this, that spread 
out on the ground, it would req^uiro one to take off his shoes, 
and crawl, spider-like, over the surface fur days and nights 
together, with occasional intervals for refreshment. 

In 1750 we do not doubt that most of ihe houses and streets 

VOL. I. L 
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lound Mmnbadevi and Paidlioni, i.e., Coppersmiths’ Bazar, &c., 
were in existence. As for Malabar Hill and Broach Kandy at 
this time, we may leave their bungalows as not eiUier in me orjin 
posse, except the Parsi ones on the left, half-way up Malabar Hill, 



hibbuhb’b map op boubax island, 1764 . 


and possibly one or two situated on the slope of tlie hill near 
the foot of the Sifi toad, now out away by the Back Bay 
Eedamation, and one of which was occupied by Arthur 'Wollosley 
in 1803. Belvedere, near the beach at Mazagon, was inhabited 
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shortly after this time by Daniel Draper of " Eli^a*’* celebrity ; 
but so late as 1812 Colonel Dickinson gives only two bungalows 
on Breach Kandy — the Beehive and the Eetreat, the last of 
which under the name of the Wilderness, as we take it, has been 
known to our readers for a great many years. On Malabar Hill 
in 1812-16 thero is not a single bungalow in Colonel Dickin- 
son^s’map, and we believe that the one occupied by the Munici- 
pal Commissioner was the oldest, having been erected about 
1830, 


THE TOWERS OF SILENCE. 

Niebuhr only mentions one in 1764, as Fryer does in 1675. 
Our author (1750) only mentions one,* and gives a picture of it. 
He says it is 25 feet in <Bameter and 12 feet high. He was 
told that if anybody looked into it, he was sure to die. He 
went, nevertheless, but a Parsi told him to desist^ otherwise he 
should not long survive his idle curiosity.f Niebuhr tells us 
why the Towers of Silence are closed against strangers — 

“ Cefc est actuolleiuenfc forint depuia qu*il oe qu’on rocontd use Jaime 
et belle Ulle, qui dtait morte fort subitement et entarrde tout de euite, avalt 
repu encore une visito do son aimant dans oa lieu fun^bre.” — Arabie* 

* In 1797 Mr. Bady (Badabhai) wrote an application to Jonathan Bunoan 
for permission to erect a tomb ” m bis garden at the foot of Malabar Hill, 
It was granted. He died in 1799; the English ohurch bell tolled. This 
Tower of Silence (Dakhma) still exists for the use of the Bady family. (See 
note, p. 31.) 

t In reviewing the career of the late Mr. Badabhai Festanji Wadia, the 
Jairiri-Jcmiihid publlsbes the following historical document, dated as far back 
as 1792 . — 

A Froclauation. — ^Whereas it has been represented to Government by 
the Caste of Farscea that a European Inhahitaht of this Island, unobservant 
of that decency which enlightened, people shew to the religious ceremonies of 
the Natives of India, had lately entered one of the repositories for their dead, 
to the great distress, inconvenience, and expense of the said Caste ; the Acting 
Fresident in Gounoii has thought fit to reprimand the person alluded to for 
his impiuper conduct; and in order to mark in the strongest manner his 
discountenance of such unwariantable proceedings, and to deter others from 
the commission of like indisuities in future, lie hereby causes it to be 
signified, that whoever shall obtrude themselves on the^ Temples, Tombs, or 
religious oorerionies of the Natives, residing under the prot^tion of this 
Government, will he suspended the Honorable Company’s service, if in their 
employ, or if free merohants, mariners, or others be adjudged to have forfeited 
their licenoos, and will be sent to Europe. 

By order of tho Acting President in Council, 

WiiiLtAM Page,' S ecretary, 

Bombay Castle, 29th February, 1792. 

L 2 
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FIEST PABB? IN EUKOPTC 

Our readers will reooUeot that Briggs, in his book on tlio 
Parsis, states that Maniar, a Pars!, accompanied by Hariman, a 
Hindu, visited England in 1781 as agents of Baji Eao Peshwah 
of Poona. They were guests of Edmund Burke at Beaoonsfiold, 
and Briggs considers it the earliest visit of a Parsi to England on 
record. This book, published in 1772, records one still earlier. 
Q-rose’s words are'‘'NowEojee Eustomjee, who was here in 
England, and whose family, was of the greatest consideration 
among those people, deduced his desoent from the Kings of 
Persia.” Ko doubt ; but it is his descent upon England we are 
noticing at present. 


A PLUCKY WOMAN. 

A Eani, whose son had been killed in battle by tho fuflt Baji 
Eao, and who was so powerful as to bo able to raise 5000 horao, 
sent him a chaUenge, which Baji Eao declined in tho following 
characteristic manner. The stake, ho said, was not equal, for 
though she might gain immortal reputation by conquering Baji 
Eao, he could not possibly gain any by conquering a woman. 

ELBPHANTA. 

He takes the condition of the caves as proof ])OBitive that no 
earthquakes of any consequence have visited this district within 
the historic period. He is not so happy in elucidating tho 
meaning of the sculptured group, so familiar to us all, whore Shiva 
takes hold of the child. Where he sees the judgment of Solomon, 
Dr. Wilson describes a portrayal of the infanticide of India, that 
dark shadow of the saddest crime that ever afllicted humanity. 

Here is 

HIS POBTJUIT OP KANHOJI ANGIIIA, 

the founder of the family. He was a well-set, corpulent muu, 
rather blacker than commonly the Dokhanis are, full-faced, witli 
a sparkling eye and stem countenance. He was very severe in 
his commands and exact in punishing ; otherwise liberal to his 
officers and soldiers, .witjh whom he affected a sort of military 
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frankness, not to say familiarity. He was too, like the Mora- 
tlias, not very careful of keeping faith, and excused the making 
any peace with him on which it was foreknown that no reliance 
could bo had. His general appearance was thus c^uite the 
opposite of Sivaji, who was a fair, lean, and wiry man. Of 

RAYGAUH 

Grose heard fearful ac6ounts. Caernarvon and Dunstaffnage 
wore nothing to it He asserts that it grew as much grain as 
tlio garriso^^ re(iuired. There was a great mystery in those days 
about Eaygarh, and this was, no doubt, one of the inventions of 
the enemy to make Bombay shake in its shoes ; for our readers 
are aware that the top of Eaygarh is a very narrow superficies 
comparatively, and was crowded with buildings. He relates a 
story of which we tliink Sivaji must be tlie hero. He says it 
was the Maharaja; hut such stories, when they are good, are 
jmssecl on from age to age. It appears that there was a 
sorceress on the liill, and he resolvpd to put her to death, but 
had the curiosity to sec her first. The woman accordingly 
appeared. She was about forty, very corpulent, and not of an 
ill presence.*' "Why doesn’t he say at once she was fair, fat and 
forty ? He asked her sternly if she knew why he had sent for 
her, tu which she replied that she knew he was going to put her 
to dentil. “ I hope,” she said, “ for your own sake you will allow 
me to give you a salutary warning.” Curiosity, or a behef in 
witchcraft, induced him to comply, when she ordered a cock and 
a hen to be brought before her into the royal presence, '' The cock 
was set down on the ground, full of life and spirit, then taking 
the hen, she desired the Eaja to mark the conseq_uences. At these 
words she wrung the head of the hen off, when at the same time 
tho cock, though untouched by any one, imitating aU tlie 
convulsions and agonies of its death, accompanied the hen in it.” 
“This, Hir,” said she to the liaja determinately, “remember to 
he a tyiie of your fate and mine.” Henceforth he was bound 
up in tho bundle of life with lier, and it is needless to say the 
witch was provided for, had a pension over afterwards, and a 
palantpiin she could call her own. 
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IIUWAON AND EXOIIANOE. 

As for oxchauge it was 2«. Gd . ; and Gro-sd .'lays “ the East 
Indies is a bottoinloss pit for bullion, ■which can never circulate 
back to Europe, and when bullion fails trade must cease,” — 
which are nearly the very words that Bernier uttered a century 
before.* In bills he records only one transaction, but as it is of 
an abnormal character, wo are tempted to give it. A jngi came 
to Ajmer and presented a bill of exchange for Es. 2000 to tlie 
Governor drawn payable to tlie bearer by the god Earn. The 
Governor told him with a laugh that he was an impostor, and 
he went all round the town, hut' everybody received him witli 
scoff, and said that it was a bad bill. At length a rich oilman 
devoutly accepted it, and paid the amount. The jogi immedi- 
ately left the town, and fulminated a curse of leprosy upon nil 
the inhabitants of Ajmer for twelve years, which immediately 
took effect. Wo need not add that the oilman was excepted 
from the ban, and that thp jogi took the proceeds of the hill 
with him. 


NATIVE OHABAOTEE. 

We have on a former occasion alluded to the settlement of 
the Banya caste in Bombay under Gerald Aungior, a race whidi 
has contributed very much to its aggrandisement. But strange 
to say, almost every -writer has described thorn as of surpassing 
greed. Dr. Fryer, otherwise a most, impartial traveller, opens 
the vials of his wrath on their head, and says that the fleas and 
the Banyas are the vermin of India, and that they are a mass 
of sordidness ; that they are bloodsuckers, horso-lecohes, cheats, 
liars, and dissemblers. Grose haij something to say which is 
worthy of note. He says that he has read all that has boon 
said about them, and he thinks that their probity in flurat 
is equal to that of the European, and his belief is that the bad 
character given to them must be understood as only applicable 
to the petty under-dealers among them. An English captain 
w-ould come ashore with the invoices, musters, and samples of 
his cargo, and after striking a bargain, the cash— £20,000 or 


* CpjaBtable'B ed., p. 202. 
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£30,000 — ^would be paid down to him on the naQ, with no 
further trouble to him. What he moans to say is that the 
belter classes aro good business men and not addicted to 
sharp praotico. 

There are, however, occasional glimpses in which we may see 
character higher than Lliis ; hew near it approaches generosity 
and beneficence, we leave each reader to determine for himselfl 
The instance Grose cites we give in a footnote.* The story in 
this conjunction, though the resemblance does not go further 
than that there was a European on tho one side, and a native on 
the other, must occur to tho reader of Malcolm in his errant days. 
But the most memorable instance is that which is cited by 
Mountstuart Elphinstonc. It apparently fell within his own 
knowledge, and as such illustrates a pleasing branch of Indian 
ethics which wo would fain hope is not yet extinctf 


MAXiABAB HlLIi. 

About the year 1735 there came to Bombay a preacher who 
made a prodigious sensation. He was a jogi or devotee, and had 


* Don Antonio tie Sylva Figueroa, Vice-Admiral, on receiving an order 
from the Viceroy of Portugal to o^uip a sauadrou for sea, found himself 
utterly unable to furnish Uie requisito advances to which tlie duty of his 
post obligetl him# This naturally made him unesisy and melancholy, which 
being observed by his mistress, who with some dlfHculty wrung the oause of 
it from him, she left him abruptly, and in a manner that made him oonolude 
she was, in the style of tliat sort of woman, going to odd her dcsortiqu to 
that of fortune, and which would nut have been the least of his afQlotions % 
but ho was soon surprised at her return with a catiket of jewels aud gold to 
tho amount of near throe thousand pounds, being more tlian ho wanted, and 
which she, with very good grace, obliged him to take as a mark of her 
affection. This piece of goiiorosity, from its being so uncommon, made the 
more noise, and reaching the oars of the late King John of Portugal, it 
affected him so that by tno next ship he sent out letters of legitimation to 
tho Admiral’s son by that dancer.”-— Drose. 

t “ A perfectly authentic instance might be mentioned, of an English 
gentleman in a higli station in Bengal, who was dismissed, aud^ afterwards 
reduced to groat temporary difficulties in his own country ; a native of rank, 
to whom ho had been kind, supplied him, when in these circumstances, with 
U})wardH of £10,000 of which ho would not accept repayment, and for which 
ho could expect no possible return. This generous friend was a Maratha 
Brahman, a race, of all otliers, who liave least sympathy with people of other 
castes, and wlio are most hardened and corrupted by power.” — BlpMnsione. 

Love-^grove , — ^Maria Graham tolls ua tho romantic story of ^he two lovers* 
Wo have given thdr names. Tho name of Ijpve-grove is, no doubt, due to 
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bcioii to Tibet, Cliiiui — yea, to Tartiuy. Kar-iuvay Ibwls have 
boruiie feathcrH ; so the Bombay folks took to him amazingly. 
His saimeut was scant, and his hair was long. 

Mahnind Bigarah of Ahinadabad, the Blue Beard of Indian 
hiatoiy, could twist his moustaches over his head, or tie them 
under Ids chin. But this man's hair was so long that it reached 
down to his heels, and to prevent it trailing on the ground, he 
doubled it up again to the crown of his head. Here the force 
of nature could no further go, so it was wreathed in rolls, and 
rose in a russet spire, into which colour it had been sunburnt 
from its original black. He made a pile of eartli on the sliore 
between the 'W'alkcsliw.ar Pagoda and the sea. He surrounded 
the pile with fngots, and after setting them on fire, he stood up 
within the blazing circle and preached Irom the midst of the 
flames. The effect was marvellous, and a perfect ^larsat of 
rupees was the rosidt. 

The little brownish-yellow pagoda you descry from the Mala- 
bar Point grounds, on the sea-shore, is very ])icturoHqno and 
owes its existence to this fervid proachcr. [riio ground Iicro- 
aboiit seems to have a horrible fascination for devotees, for our 
readers will recollect that about a dozen years ago a jogi built 
himself up in a square piece of masonry, out of which nothing 
would tempt him to come. 

Grose is enthusiastic on the scenery of Malabar Hill, *and 
notices the trees on tlio way to the Point, with their branches 
twisted by the wind at right angles and all in one direction. 
They give one an idea, he says, of the Leinplc-gvoves so often 
pictured by the ancients. We are glad to meet with these old 
friends in 1750.* In 1888 they were pulled up l)y the roots to 
make way for the Bombay Defences. 


tWa incident. We \mderstand that Voilard is n PorUigaoHe word for 
cauBSTvay. The lovers were Muslim, but both Muslim and lliudu pay great 
veneratian to these tombs. 

• In a view of Bombay a littlo after this period w« find — in Niebuhr, tho 
father of the historian who was here in 1704, and to wlicao memory Palgravo 
dedicates his book on Arabia — what is wanting in (fame. Between tho two 
we need not bo at a loss. That tho iiopulalion was 140,000, and had 
doubled itself in twenty years; that tbo old Government House on tho 
seasido was un vieux chateau de peu de consetjuence ,* that there was the 
most abundant toleration — are facts expatiated on by both thei^o writers. 
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It is Mackintosh, we tliink, who states that Gray, the author 
of the Elegy was the first, or among the first, who in his letters 
expatiated w^itli exquisite taste on the pleasure derivable from 
the contem}fiation of fine scenery,* Mackintosh, we daresay, 
never saw this book. Had he done so, he would have seen 
described ai his own doors a scene which evoked this earlier 
notice ; and as it has more than a local interest, we give Grose's 
memorable words, which will receive commendation as long as 
there is an eye or a mind to appreciate the beautiful in nature : — 
“ On the seaside stands the Gentoo Pagoda. The other three 
sides are surrounded with trees that form an amphitheatre on 
the slopes of the hill towards it, than which no prospect that I 
ever saw or can conceive forms a more agreeably wild land- 


Some of Niebuhrs small faots are interesting — that he met some Greeks 
settled in Bombay; that the Englisli wear tight clothes; that the houses 
have tiled roofs; that European foreigners do not make muoh in com- 
merce ; that tho highest military officer, who is also a member of Council, 
has only the title of Major; that there are many Polish, Swiss, Dutch and 
Gorman officers in our Indian Army ; that there is only oae oleigyman for 
the whole of Western India, the minister of Bombay, who does duty at 
Surat, Anjengo and Telichery, and that when he dies, the faithful must wait 
until word is sent home and another comes out ; that tho Europeans in 
Bombay were a nun-marrying race, for neither marriage nor baptism took 
place when ho was in the island ; that the Pope had sent out a Bishop of 
Bombay, hut the Governor announced that there was no need of on ecclenastic 
with such a high title; that the Afiicun slaves owned by Englishixien and 
ODhers were all Homan Catholics, and that the Church at Parel was already 
amagnificeni saUe-h-manyer and dancing-room. From. Grose we learn that 
the island u^as divided into three Homan Catholic parishes ; Bombay, Mahim, 
Salvacam, the churches of which are governed by any nation hut the Portu- 
guese. He also informs us that there was a publio garden at Parel, and that 
there were European deseiturs in the fleet of An^a, and that---mimdz76 
dicta ! — some Englishmen chewed hotel-nut, and finally — ** II est pennia k 
tous do foire commerce depuis lo President d’un dtablissement jusqu’au 
molndre clerc;’’ and, “Les Indiens sont hieu la nation la plus tolSante de 
I’univers; car dans quels pais de PEurope permettoit-on k gens d’une 
autre religion de pricher ouvertement contre celle qui est la dominaute dans 
le pais? ^ — a hitter satire on tho state of religious toleration in Europe in 1764. 

* Following a quotation from a letter of Gray’s to Horace Wctlpole dated 
1736, Edmund M. Gosse in .Gray, of “ Morley’s Engll&h Men of Letters ” 
scries, 1882, p. 16, says: *‘This is the first expression, so far as 1 am 
aware, of the modern feeling of tho picturesque.’* 

So recent is the taste for scenery, that a Tour ihrough Great Britain 
published in 1762, speaks of W^btmoicland as remarkable only for wild- 
ness; notices Wlnandermoro only fur its size, Ulleswater for char, and at 
Ktiiiswick passes tho poor Lake entirely.” — Sir James Mackintosh, 1811. 
JAfe^ voL ii., p. 97. 
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scape.” So say wo all of uh. Tho passage iu Mackintosh is tins : 
Sept. 12, 1825 — "In the beautiful scenery of Bolton Abbey, 
where I have been since 1 began this note, T was struck by the 
recollection of a sort of merit of Gray, which is not generally 
observed, that he was tho first observer of the beauties of 
nature in England, and has marked out the course of every 
picturesque journey that can be made in it.” * 


* MaoklnWsh’s Life, yol. ii., p. 429.* 
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[CHAPTER XL 

The Book oe Gombkooh, 1752-53. 

“ A mirror wherein passed to and fro the images of the ancient days.” — 
Chaldee MamiscrtpL 

The Book of Gombroon has lain in Bombay for one hundred 
and twenty years ; and it is almost in perfect condition and 
legible, thanks to the papermaker, the ink with which it is 
written, the large round hand of the scribe, and thanks also to 
the zealous interest of those who have kept it among their 
archivas and transmitted it safely from generation to generation.* 
If all the books in Bombay were printed or written on such 
paper, we would have no fear of their future condition. But, 
unfortunately, this is not the case : “ That which the locust hath 
left the caterpillar hath eaten, that which the caterpillar hath 
left the cankerworm hath eaten, and the palmer-worm” and 
white-ant will devour the residue. If things go on as they are 
we are safe in saying that in the year 2000 every book now in 
Bombay will have crumbled into dust or leaf-mould, except the 
Birds of Asia, which may still maintain a feeble and fluttering 
existence on the tables of the Asiatic Society. We except also 
the holograph Wellington and Contei/rvporci/ry De^cdclics, in the 
Secretariat, which have been, as respects climate and insects, 
carefully bound in 8 vols. morocco, by a late Secretary to 
Government; and no doubt, if well kept, they will defy the 
lapse of time and the fingering of visitors. Every reader in tlie 
public libraries of Bombay will bear us out that the leaves ol 
many of tho books are as brittle as tinder. You must take them 
up tenderly; and woe betide the unliiolcy wight who, at the 
tenth hour, when deep sleep foUoth upon men, foldeth down the 
corner of the leaf he is perusing, for when ho next openeth 
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tlxo tome, the d\>g-ear will drop to the ground, a silent luoiiitov 
to remind him not only of the ravages of the inoiiHoou and tho 
whilo-aiiLH, but of his own stupid and unpardonable act. And 
as ibr u(i\vspaj)tirs, wo tiucateioii very much whether a perfect 
consecutive series exists for the last thirty years. Tf it docs wo 
have not been able to find it. This is much to bo deplored, for a 
time will undoubtedly come in the progress of this city when 
everything connected witli its history and the preservation of 
its public muniments will be regai’dcd with mure zeal and 
interest than at present. If our University and all those seats 
of learning that ai’e rising around us mean anything, they mean 
that men will coino forth from their walls who will ask the 
question how Bombay comes to hold the pre-eminent position 
it does as a city among the nations of tho East, what wore the 
means and who were the individuals who- helped to accomplish 
this great end. 

niSTORY NOT ANTIQUAwBI/tNIBM. 

Why should’ this species of knowledge be relegated to the 
domain of antiquarianiam, as if tlie history which God has given 
us for our profit were a collection of tin pots, rusty pans, and 
old-wives* fables? History surely has nobler uses tlian this; 
and the English have nothing to hide in regard to the part they 
have played in the history of Western India. No injury can 
possibly accrue to the natives by a knowledge of the past. Let 
them know that their ancestors were plundered by the Peshwaha 
almost within the memory of man, and their heads beaten with 
wooden mallets, and that they had never a pice they could call 
their own ; that the land which now waves with rich harvests 
of grain and cotton was once ovcrgiwn with weeds ; and that 
their masters were such tyrants and oppressors, that industry 
itself ceased to be a virtue, and men were driven to the 
open country, to fight for existence like the wild, beasts of the 
earth. Those were the days in Bombay when there were no 
meetings of Town Council, nor in Poona drives in open carriages 
to Bhambui'da. They will bo all the better for this knowledge ; 
the seeds of philanthropy and religion will then fall on a 
kindlier soil, and the men who are now suspicious of you will 
become your friends and allies, helpers in the great work -of the 
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regeneration of mankind. The natives of this country are not 
less sensible than we are to the lessons of history. They only 
need educating in it ; and for them the history of Western India 
must surely be more interesting than, say, the Con^pmt of'Pem^ 
or even the Decline and Fall of the Beman 

The text which has called forth this sermon is a small one, 
for it would be difficult to select a place less known, or less 
fitted to awaken an interest of any kind in the reader. You 
cannot get excited about Gombroon,* for the history of a small 
factory on the Persian Gulf, subordinate to Bombay, at a time 
when Bombay itself was not above the level of mediocrity, is 
certainly not attractive. And yet from 1621 to 1759 successive 
relays of Englishmen were sent to its inhospitable shores, to 
help to build up somehow, not even in India itself, the fabric of 
the Indian Empire. For the Englishmen of those days stuck 
at nothing. Persia was in anarchy : there was bad trade ; there 
was nothing but disease ; there was nothing but death. But 
still the procession up the Straits of Ormuz went on, of these 
belated victims, doomed to die. 


MORTALITY BULS. 

The scene opens with Danvers Graves, President; Wood, 
Percival, and Wents, council,. A few days pass, and tlie black 
camel which kneels at every man’s door t comes for Graves, 
Graves mounts, obedient to the summons. Then it kneels for 
Percival; then for Wents. They all, at intervals, ride away to 
the silent land. 

Emboldened by success, it came for Wood, Wood was tough ; 
looked the grisly undertaker in the face, and probably said 
with Wyclifife, “ Go away ! 1 shall not die, but live and declare 
the works of the Lord," or more probably he said, “ I shall hvc, 
make money, and sell piece goods.” The brute this time does 
not kneel, merely makes a feint of doing so, cmis the lip, snarls, 
groans, and passes on. Wood was saved by the skin of liis 
teeth; in his own words, *Uhroiigh the mercy of God, who 


* Gombroon is now represented by Bandar Abbas, 
t Turkish proverb. 
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thought fit to prolong my life, for the enjoyment (I hope) of a 
more agreeable climate.” 

The fittest survive : sometimes' they do. It is not a bad 
tiling, however, in qufdifying for this competition for existence 
to have a strong heart, stout lungs, and a steady pulse ; in other 
words, to be sound in wind and limb. But Wood was so nearly 
dead that Dr. Forbes gave liim up, and Brabazon EUis in 
Basrah, believing that he too had drunlc of the promotion 
wine, becomes almost hilarious, and writes all imaginable com- 
pliments to his supposed successor, taking good care to warn 
the locum, tenms, whoever he might be, black or white, not to 
break a seal or touch dead men’s effects until a properly 
covenanted servant arrives. The scene changes. A fresh batch 
of Civil Servants from Bombay, consisting of Douglas, Sedg- 
wioke. Seeker, and Parsons, soon make good the deficiency, take 
their places at the Council Board, examine accounts, and sign 
their names in token of the currectness thereof. But still man 
is morlah We observe a gap where the name of Sedgwicke 
ought to be — ^between the other signatures — ^left vacant for liim 
by the considerate courtesy of his colleagues. “ Will he no come 
back again ? ” Alas 1 not this johrney. An entry, a few days 
farther on, tells us the reason, laconic enough, “ Mr. William 
Sedgwicke departed this life of nervous fever and fits." So 
the gap stares us in the face still, a memento mori. In 
these days every epithet of deserved abuse was heaped on Gom- 
broon. They may all, however, be summed up in the sailor’s 
proverb : — “ There is an inch deal between Gombroon and hell.” 

The wonder to us is that, under such circumstances, any 
books at all were kept ; and yet here is a book of IGO 
pages closely written, of the same shape, but of course not 
so thick, as a merchant’s lodger. When one man laid down 
the pen, another took it up. Every letter, inward and outward, 
is copied: what orders were received, what orders given, buying 
wOol, selling drabs, recording visits, noting imlitics, repairing 
premises, fitting out sliips. reforming drunkards, cash received; 
each item, disbursements lilcewise, month by month, details of 
servants’ wages, stable and garden expenses, accounts examined 
and attested by the holograph signatures of the survivors or 
survivor. 
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The year 1*752 was anm(jS miraihilis. It had only 354 
days in it ; and yet we have here over 200 entries, many 6f 
them pages in length, neatly written under as many days. 

Such are some of the prosaic details of which this volume 
consists ; but it was by such methods the Englishman gained 
standing-ground in the East. Not all the glory belongs to 
Clive and Wellington. By unknown men, and in' places' 
equally unknown, the battle was fought and the foundation laid 
of the Indian Empire. They had almost none of our advan- 
tages, ^ough they helped to make them. They worked in 
obscurity and they died in obscurity, mute and innoxious if you 
will, but not unheroic as they laid themselves down to sleep on 
tlie deserts of Asia. 


THE INKSTAND. 

Amid these sombre shadows there is a gleam of human 
activity and misdirected energy. As often happens in an 
emergency or big disaster, some one is found busying himself 
with the veriest trifles. As in the catastrophe on the Bor Ghat 
some years since, where pobr Howard was killed, the gentleman 
next him, extricating himself (besmeared with blood) from the 
dSiym of the broken train, was confiranted by his servant, 
weeping bitterly, and bearing in his hand the fragments of a 
cigar-box, the cause of all his loud lamentation. But we 
proceed. The new comers from Bombay take their respective 
seats at the Gombroon Council table, and resolutely proceed to 
overhaul the accounts. The fact gradually dawns upon them 
that from the property of the East India Company a silver 
inkstand is missing. We are left in doubt as to whether it was 
boM silver, German silver, or Britannia metal — ^two species of 
hi-metaUism that gave the world much trouble in the eighteenth 
century. On this the depositions are silent. It oj^a/rmtly 
existed once, but not m the memory of man ; but nevertheless, 
year by year it stood in the annual balance of accounts — a sub- 
stantieJ. asset of the factory. It could not walk away of itself. 
Mr, Wood does not aver that it was stolen. It could not wear 
away like napery, or old knives in India, reduced to attenuated 
shadows by grinding and attrition. What if Wood melted it 
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down into bangles for liis aunt., or cloiuieiloil it with bis uncle. 
In any case is not this a crime of tbe livst inagnitudo, to be 
punished by the judges; fraud, (uilj^ablo earelassmiHs, lu'oacli of 
trust, lalsificafciou of accounts, and all that soi't of tiling ^ 

Wo know not wliose lynx eyes were iustrunieutiil in making 
this great discovery. Was it Douglas or Seeker ? or the young 
'writer, Parsons, urged on to glorious issues ? There is a ))roverl) 
about new brooms. 

‘^May 25, 1753. — In the accounts of household furniture 
there appearing sundry articles which are actually worn out, 
\nd also an inkstand in the account of plate which Mr. Wood 
dedares he has never seen since liis arrival, as do the linguist 
-and fasstey hre^ens who liave been lliirty yeai’s in the factory, 
it iflinnw iagreed that they he UTote oif and paiticuiar mention 
be made of the shnidisli in our next advices to (he UoauuiLubh'. 
i^resident and Council” 

So the inkstand was written off in <hi3nbroon, and nobody 
was banged- Wlien the waves reached our city iheixj would be 
some commotion ; but they would soon expend tlienmtdves ami 
find thoir level on tlio bastions of Bombay Castle. Wc* have 
seen that men wore not immortal in Gombroon. Wo now sec 
tliiit they were not infallible. *'1752, October 5. — Account 
salary for one luoiith and six days* siilary due to ITenvy Sewage, 
Esqiiirc, on his departure, iuohidcd by mistake in the siihny 
bill dated 31 si July 'last, and now paid back, lls. 120.** 

ET CETERA. 

The two great biigl)oars of these tiiuos, which bav(» bocoino 
serious idealities in our own, w(3ro the Bussians and tbe Afghans 
— Offgoons. a Uzarre spoiling wliicli may pleiiso some of the 
disciples of Sir William Jones or Dr. Hunter. Botli ilu* India 
House and Bombay were extremely anxious to kuoAv about tbe 
llussians; and the Gombroon faebuy furnisbiul ib(‘m 'svilb all 
needful information on tbe sales of Ibissian ])iece-goo(ls and 
other matters, describing Urn route taken by tbe rvus.^iau gentle- 
men with Uieir drains and broad-elolli from Aslrukba]i to MaskaU 
I am inclincid to think that this is tlio first notice ■wo have of 
Itussian traders here, aii after-result, due doubtless to the 


EA.ELY OVERLAND ROUTE, 101 

enterprise of Peter the Great, There was an air of great mystery 
aljout everything Enssian in India, and even the Tapti for a 
generation later on was considered Ly intelligent Englishmen to 
rise in the mountains of Great Tartary,* Mildew in piece-goods 
turns up in these old times to vex the souls of the factors, and 
two other evils of more ancient date affecting the bodies and 
souls of men, drunkenness and incontinence, wliich were visited 
with expulsion pro Uin, Geologists may be interested to learn 
that in those parts, and in this age, the sea gained on the land 
so rapidly as to threaten the English House, and extort a cry 
to Bombay to sanction means of protection from its invasion. 
Tins was the year when the style was changed, and Bombay wrote 
Gombroon to call the 3rd September the 14th September, and so 
on afterwards, allowing eleven days to lapse ; which was done. 
The men {per mcTisenh) profited by tins, Everytliing for the 
India House was sent overland — ^that is the word, mid our age 
is not the inventor of it — ^via Baghdad and Aleppo, whence 
the Consul forwaixied the Bombay, Surat, and Gulf letters on 
to Europe. 

We may as well, however, remark that on and after this date 
down through all the French Eevolutionary epoch, this was the 
orthodox route for quick letters to Europe, (yverland^ a great 
deal more so than the route Waghorn opened up to us through 
Egypt fifty years ago, and which, it appears, will now hold good 
to the end of time, unless, indeed, the railway whistle shrieks 
through the deserted streets of Babylon and Hineveh.t If our 
memory serves us, there is an allusion in the earliest txunsactions 
of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to an English mail agent 
being murdered on the Baghdad route. Angria was a name that 
stiU sent a tremor through Leadenhall Street ; and the factory 


* Nikitin, the Eussian who was in the Bombay Presidency in 1468-74, 
8ays : — “ And 1 poor sinner brought a stallion to the land of India. With 
God's help 1 reached Jooneere ail well, hut it cost me a hundred roiihles." 
An amusing and early instance of the horse trade of Arabia with Iiulia. If 
the Busalans only read the description which follows, they would surely 
never think of coming to India. “ All are block and wicked, and the 
women all harlots or witches or thieves and clients ; and they all destroy 
their masters with poison.” The Gzarewitch confronts all danger in 1891. 

t During the monsoon of 1839 ■ and 1840 letters were forwaixled vi& the 
Persian Gulf and across the desert to Beyrut, and thence to Europe. 

VOL. I. M 
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TUB HON. oh&Hles cbomuelin, qovehnob or DOMBi.r, 1700-1767.* 

assiire their masters that the great pirate never comes out of his 
creek or monsoon hiding-place until after September. 

Biohord Bourchier sits King in Bombay Castle ; sometimes 


* From originsl, in the possession of bis ^eat-grandson, Mr. W. L. 
Cronimelin, of Bedford (presented by Mr. Glmitan (ieary). 
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styled Governor, and as often’ president or General.* Two 
future Governors, Thomas Hodges f and William Hornby, ait 
with him in Council; and a third, Orommelin,t sways the 
sceptre as Chief at Surat. Brabazon Ellis, the luckiest English- 
man of his age in Western India^ wields a f owing pen at 
Basrah, a man that neither disease nor impecuniosity can 
touch ; his covenant seems well ordered in all Aings and sure ; 
and Daniel Draper has just finished his career as warehouse 
keeper at Gombroon. He had not then entered on that ill- 
starred alliance with Eliza, a lady destined to startle two priests 
out of their propriety, one famous or infamous in the Church of 
England, the other famous and infamous in the Catholic Church 
of France, 


THE LOBD OF THE HOT OODHTBIES ; — 

We give in a foot-note a specimen letter from this gentleman 


* This was the gentleman with whom Jjord Olive had the angry tussle 
when in Bombay. I can only afford space for the last sentence of a remark- 
able letter to him which has been preserved. It is dated Bombay, 18th 
1766 : — Oonsideriug the rank I bear of Lieutenant-Colonel in His 
Majesty’s service, of Deputy Oovemor of St. David’s, of a Member of 
Committee of this place, 1 do not think I have been treated by the 
Honourable Bourchier, Esq., aj^eeaHy to the intention of the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, who, 1 niatter myself, will do me justice therein, when, 
they come to hear thereof. I am, with respect, Honourable Sir and Sirs, 
your most obedient humble servant, Bobbbt Guve.” 

t These four men held the Governorship of Bombay thirty-four years > 
BicBard Bourchier 1760-1760, Charles Crommelin 1760-67, Thomas Hodges 
1767-71, William Hornby 1771-84:. 

t AntCy p, 9, Charles Crommelin, Governor of Bombay (1760-fl767), was 
the son of Haro Antoine Crommelin, of Huguenot family, who entered the East 
India Company’s service at Bombay, whose descendants have been prominent 
in the ^Indian services in every generation since. His grandson, Charles Bussell 
Crommelin, was secretary to the Government of Bengal (1799) and his great- 
great-grandson, Lieut.-General W. A. Crommelin, C.B., was a distinguished 
officer of Engineers, who died 1886 (Yule’s Diary pf Wm^ Hedges, ii., 269). 
Governor Orommelm died December 25th, 1788, aged 81. ^ Hia tomb has 
apparently been discovered at Qasim-Bazar by Mr. H. Beveridge.— 

Devim, 1891, 

Crommelin was descended from a Huguenot family lorced to leave France 
on the revocation of the edict of Nantes. One of them established the manu- 
facture of fine linens in Ulster where Ms descendants, were afterwards estab^ 
lished at Oarrowdore Castle, Co. Down. The coat of arms of the Orommelins 
is : Azure, a cheveron between three martelets argent, a trefoil slipped Yert. 
Crest, out of a ducal coronet or, a swan rising ppr. , ^otto— Foe ^ spsra.^ 
Burke’s Armorie. — B. 

M 2 
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to an English Captain.* Ho only owed allogiauoo to one 
man. 

*'Tho Bnetrinn Soplii from ilio horns 
Of Turkibh Grescout Icavofl all waste hohiuil.'’ 


FOUR GRADA.TIONS OF SER.VICJ3 

meet the eye in this hook. There is the Council at homo, the 
Council at Bombay, the Council at Gombroon, and their subor- 
dinate at Basrah. There is an etiquette in the language they 
address to each other which pleases us to linger over. The India 
House letters are subscribed ‘^Your loving Friends.” Tlicn 
follow tlie signatures of twenty individuals — membiTO of the 
governing body. When Bombay writes Gombroon slio follows 
in the same ancient strain of Gudoannciit. A iiohhi house iu 
many ways was this old India House. An iufio’ior may not, 
ho\<revor, thus address a superior ; so wo hav(», in this hook every 
gradation of respect represented from the hvwest footHt<)ol uj) to 
the mighty tlixune of the Nabobs. ** Eight Worsliipful Sir an<1 
Sirs,” says Basrah to Gombroon. ‘*Yonr most humlile and 
most obedient servant, B. Ellis.” 


* “ The Translation of Na^seir Cmii^s Order, Maliomod Nantseir, slavo t)f 
God, Prince of Princes, Supreme Lord of the Hot Countries, tj) wlu)m iho 
Grand Sopbi of Persia is alune superiour, sends this his Bxjeciul Oivlur unto 
die trustworthy English Captain, elected hy favour of the Holy Jesus to 
fill the scat of Christian Dignity at Bunder Ahassoo. 

“The Omnipotent Creator of the Universe, who of his great Wisdom has 
appointed Kings and Eulers to act as his DopUtys throughout tho world for 
the support of Justice, and for tho uuivoraal tranquility (d* mankind, reriuirtis 
the most unfeigned hiimility in tho rocoption, and the strictest ohodienoo in 
the execution of their commands from all subjects and inferiors whatever. 
Be it therefore known unto you the trustworthy Captain of tho English 
Factory, that I, Mahomed Nasseir, slave of God, &c., &c., demand tho 
immolate service of your ship to proceed in company with tho Eamawi y to 
the entrance of Shoft river, and in conjunction with her to ])rcveut the King's 
ship from being delivered into the hands of tho Muscat Arabs, wliioh the 
base Traitor Abdul Shalk had enter’d into an agroomont to <lo,'fur a valuable 
consideration in money ; and whatever may he roimisite iu bo done iu regard 
to the present business Messey Suttoon, my faithful servant, will advertihu 
you of. Bo expeditious and carofiil iu i^orfurming that duty whicli is now iu- 
oumhent on you, and wait in houily expectation of my coming. 

Scal'd the soal of 

“Nabbeui Oaun.” 


OBMUZ. 
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" To the Honourable Eichard Bourchier, Eaq.,* President anrl 
Governor in Council in Bombay/’ writes Gombroon, opening 
with “ Honoiu’ed Sir and Sirs ; ” and in like manner Gomljroon 
heads its London letters, “To the Honourable the Court of 
Directors for affairs of the United Company of Merchants of 
England trading in the East Indies.” Then follows, " May it 
please your honours ; ” and concludes with all due respect as 
becometh, “may it please your honours, your most faithful and 
most obedient humble servants.” t 
The Empire of India is complex in its origin : but if it grew 
out of anything it grew out of a company of merchants. 

PEOPLE WERE HERE BEFORE US. 

Gombroon was a common place, dull ajid dreary enoiigli in 
all conscience; and yet around its shores Nearchus once 
manoeuvred the fleet of Alexander. Hither also (for Ormuz is 
within hail) came in spirit Milton, who has given to it an un- 
dying fame, in one line of Paradiso Lost, in his description of the 
devil’s throne in Pandemonium, which — 

“Outshone the wealth of Ormiis and of Ind.” 

There was a Eussian proverb, “Whatever is produced on earth 
you find at Ormuz.” 

* “ It brings to my mind a story of Governor Bourchier of Bombay. The 
old gentleman was very fond of a composition of weak liquor much, used by 
Europeans in Asia called * country beer,’ A European captain of one of the 
Company’s ^ips a^ed the Crovornor why he drank so much of that ' slow 
poison,’ country beer. ‘ Yery slow, indeed,’ replies the old man, ‘ I have used 
it these fifty years, and hero I am yet.’ ’’—Price’s Letter to J*. BurJee, p. 33, 
t The French are great masters of this art ; — “ Monsieur, Vaseurance 

de maparfaite comld^roikion avec laguellefa^ Vhouneur d'etre U^lus devoue 
de VOS serviteuTsP But there was no greater stickler for the profuse method 
of concluding a letter than General Wellesley Bahadur. With a small 
running hand like a lady’s, each line an inch semrate, Wellington soon 
covers a sheet of paper, even the large foolscap of his days. The letter is 
perhaps one short terse sentence : after which comes the fiowing conclusion 
filling a whole page, “ I have the honour to be, Sir, with the greatest respect 
your most obedient, faithful and humble servant, Arthur Wellesley.” He 
too addresses “ The Honourable Jonathan Duncan, Esq.,” a correct desig- 
nation, we believe, for all Governors and Councillors who aie not Honourables 
in their own right, albeit common use sanctions it not in our day. There 
is nothing like a letter for bringing a dead man to life again, especially when 
the talc from the glass snarklos on tho name, and has been shaken by the 
hand of Arthur Wellesley. Tho particles still glitter on the autograph, 
though the hand that shook them out has long crumbled into dust. 
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Wo would except Ice, the mention of which hrinj^s us 
appropriately to William Baffin, who was killed in 1C21, at the 
siege of Kishma, a neighbouring island, and is buried there. 
His grave is imknown ; but his name, in Baffin’s Bay, covers 
several degrees of the Arctic Circle. 

THE EUGLISH SUKNAMES OP BOMBAY. 

There are historical names which have at intervals occupied 
the public eye for more than a century ; especially, in Western 
India, those of Carnac and Malet.* Such instances are, 
however, much more numerous in Bengal, 

But confining ourselves to the names mentioned in this book, 
it is strange to observe with what unfailing persistency, and 
without any genealogical succession that we can see, the same 
names crop up in our day, Ellis, Graves, Symmons, Wood, 
Wilson, Hunt, Draper, Sedgwioke, Parsons, Peroival, Cmwley, 
Sewell, Douglas, Shaw, Forbes, Eerr, stalk across the foot-boards 
of 1762, and disappear into«the darkness. It is no doubt a mere 
accident ; the names are not uncommon, and may continue to 
repeat themselves in every age of Bombay until 
THE END OF THE CHAPTER. 


General Camac was Olive's second in command at Uio Battle of Plassey. 
His tomb in Bombay Oathedral was erected by his brother*in-law, Mr. Jas. 
Bivett (arrived in India, 1776), lather of the late Sir James Rivott Oarnac, 
first baronet, and Governor of Bombay, 1838-41. It states that he died at 
Mangalore, 29tli Hoy., 1800, aged 34 years. Sir Richard Temple was nephew 
of the. aforesaid Sir James. The Malots have been boforo the Bombay 
public for the last hundred years. 

^ General Camac married a Miss Rivett, a celebrated court beauty, whose 
piot^was painted by Sir Joshua Reynddfl,and is esteemed one of tbo finest 
of his works j it is now in the collection of Sir Richard Wallace. The General 
and Mrs. Carnao both died in Bombay, 1 beliovo. Memorial tablets were 
^ced in the Oathedral by Rivett, who was then Senior Member of OounoiL 
These tablets were taken down when the additions were made to the 
Cathedral. Mr, Eastwick, when staying with Sir Richard Temple in 1878, 
when I was Military Secretary to the Governor, found the tablets in a 
godowD, both brokem Sir Riohard and I replaced them,, high up on the 
wall, on either side of the main entrance, when Oonoral Oarnac died, ho 
Irit all his property, which was very considorahle, to Mr. J, Rivott, who took 
toe name of Carnao, honoo the doublo name os you will find recorded on the 
tablets. Sir James Rivett Carnao, Governor of Bombay, was Mr. Rlvett's 
eldest son. Sir Richard Temple's mother was Sir James's sister, and my 
Mhcr was Snt James's youngest brother.” — Major Rivett Oarnac, Military 
Secretary to Oommahder in Chief, Poona, 13th July, 1888. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Bombay Directoey — 1792. 


THE HONOURABLE MAYOR’S COURT. 


The Worshipful P. 0, Bb0oe» Esq., Mayor. 
AbDERMEZr. 

Alex. Adaubok, Esq., Senior Alderman. 


Robert Kltson, Esq. 

John Forbes, Esq. 

James Tate, Esq.* 

James Tod, Esq. 

George Simeon, Sheriff • 

Philip Samuel Maisler, Eegietta/t, 
Augustus William Handley, Examiner. 
Henry Fawoett, Aeeov/nUmt General. 


John De Fanthleu, Esq. 
George Stevenson, Esq, 
Charles Elphinstone, Esq. 


ATTOBNB7B. 

Henry Forrester Constable. 

William Paddock. 

William White. 

Bryt. Brooksbank. 

James Anderson. , 


Phinehas Hall. 
Stephen Cassan. 
Edw^iid Popbam. 
Wilaam Ashburner. 


■THE HONOURABLE COURT OP APPEALS. 
Major-General Robert Abeboromby. 

George Dick, Esq. I William Lewis, Esq. 

Daniel Grokatt, Esq. I John Mums, Registrar. 


Mr. Forbes. 

„ Bruce. 

„ Ashburner. 
„ Henshaw, 
„ Rivott. 

„ Adamson. 


Insubat^oe Society. 

Mr, Constable, 

„ Tate. 

„ Nesbitt. 

„ De Souza. 

„ L. B. De Souza. 
„ Simson. 


* Pulliotate or Pallport (1817), literally Garden Mosque, is the residence 
of Mr. Tate, an opulent English merchant, and formerly an inhabitant of 
Bombay, This* gentleman, then very old and infirm, died a few years after- 
wards.’’— -Ool. James Welsh’s Military JBemtmscences, 1830. 
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IKHITBAKOK HOOIK'I'V. 


^Tr. Va\v<5olt. 

„ StOVUIlfl. 

,, ILulow, 

„ J), Boott. 

„ .r. Perfiiihoi). 

Sir I<\ (Jnrddu, Itart. 
Mr, 11. Trail. 

„ T, Graham. 


Mr. J. Oriniih. 

„ J. Hied. 

„ Dady NniJaorvanjoo. 
„ B, G. B(*iu»y. 

,, !N. (ioolubduKS. 

„ N.' MaiHK^hjec. 

„ V, Jhaninijce. 

„ F, Naiiabhoy, 


LIST OF MEIICHANI’S. 


Adamsoti (Alexander). 
Bruce, Fawcett, & Co,* 
Forhea & Co, 

Harding (Josopli). 


Eubowsas. 

llivett (fe Wilkinson. 
Souza (Miguel do Leuis). 
Tate (Janies). 

Tnylnr & Agnew. 


Native. 


Oentoo 

iNfanordnsH Bu[)jce, 

VituldaKS Kouaaowiam. 
SunkovHott Baboulsutt, 

IVndoosot SowajooscU. 

Bbiinjoh Ilainsott, Tobacco 

Lallbhoy Govordliondaas 
M inter. 

Sewker Sinoy, Qoa Agent. 

Lalla Jflirain. 

Tlurjevan Siryut. 

Narondass Nowrotumdass. 
Moorlithor Snmbuo. 

Jugjcevun Anoopdasa, 
Nnwrotumdasa Motichund. 
Moorlithor Pursotum. 


Cask. 

tiihroffs. 

Muuoi'duHB 1 ) uaveaduHfl, 
Outmldass MainirdaKH. 

Jivngal Shroff h. 
Javonduuid Atinarain. 
Vizbhuenn 'ravidawH. 
Pittainbur CJhutuobhuz, 
Bahnucan Nursindasa. 

(4i )vordhon Jugji vaiubiHs. 
Ilanubiss BliugwaAdaHS 
Karonda'^s. 

Ilcnirazo Goccull. , 
Davaldas Pittninber. 
Lticknjichuiid Nauabhoy. 
Galla Jewa Mttody. 

Wirziall Bhugtey. 


Natoo Sumboo, Broher. 


Dady Nasservanjeo. 
Hirjce Jeovanjee. 


Pallanjce lloinanjee. 
Sorabjeo Munchoi^jee. 
Framjee Nanabhoy. 


Perhio Caste. 

Dovabjeo Furdoonjeo, 
Byraiujeo Molflbhoy. 
Burjorjeo Dorabjee. 
Chimi AgenU. 

I Buslonijco Dadabliuy. 

I (ilduljcu Boinaujcc. 


* Afterwards Kemiugton and Co. A Mr. Fawcett, of 11. ami C(»., waa chair- 
man at a groat dinner given in Bombay in honour oi‘ James Outrain, I think, 
in 1842. 


GOHMEHOIAL FIBiyiS. 


1G9 


Mahomed Soffee. 
Bhorjco Ourimjee. 


Mussulman. 

! CraRsainjee Mottahhoy. 

I Idiillickjee Oassiinjee. 


Aiiiot Sarkize. 
Calslan tiatour. 
Panwaas Seemuu, 
Sahak Mounid. 


Akmesian. 

Pogus Satoiir. 
tiiinim ^larkliar. 
Jacob Pudruss. 


By the courtesy of the Hoii. Sorahjee fcJhapoorjee Bengallee 
W6 sue enabled to present our readers with all that is contained 
in the Bovihay Bii'tdory of 1*792. 

The two leaves in this six^ot volmne, oomparcd with the 
Bomhiiy Directory nif to-day, hriiig forcibly to view the small 
iHjginnings of our almost imperiai city. It is a lesson in the 
history of great cities, and, like the Lo'itdon Birccivnj of 1792, 
is a very miniature booklet compared with its Brobdingnagian 
successor of 1882. Here, then, is a list of our prominent 
citizens, European and Native, ninety years ago. The European 
firms ore eight in number. Alexander Adamson, a name long 
prominent in Bombay, figures as " the good Samaritan ** in one 
of Malcolm’s Persian sketches, and his signature is familiar to 
us in letters about ships and shipping in Wellington’s time. 
He joined the East India Company in 1782 as a Civil Servant, 
and is now what is termed a "junior merchant.” He i>s styled 
"Transfer Master and Assistant to the treasurers.” Bruce, 
Eawcett and Go, are represented in 1882 by Messrs. Eemington 
and Co., established after 1805. This firm consisted in 1792 
of two Civil Servants; Patrick Orawfurd Bruce, Land Pay- 
master. He is the Worslujrful P. C. Bruce, Esquire, Mayor, 
and is a " senior merchant.” Henry Pawcett is the Accountaiit- 
Genoral, and is ‘‘ a junior merchant.” 

We are particular in defining the position of these gentlemen, 
so that we may give illustrations of the fact which we pointed 
out above, that, prior to 1804, Civil Servants were allowed to 
))ecoi no partners in comiiiercial firms or Agency Houses wifclioufc 
forfeiting any of the lU’ivileges belonging to the service of thii 
East India Company. 

Of James Tato, Or. Hove writes in 1787: — "Mr. Tate, in 
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Surat, built hero last season a ship ■which holds tOO halos of 
cotton, finished it in fivo months, sonding tho cotton to the Isle 
of Prance, whence it is c-\ported to Eiiro])o.’' 

John Porbes in 1792 repiesents tho house of Messrs. Forbes 
and Co., and may have boon its founder, as tlie future yir 
Charles Porbes was now only nineteen years of age. Neither 
John nor Charles Porbes nor James Tate appears in tbo list 
of Civil Servants. 

The Bombay Insurance Company seems to have offered in 
1792 great attractions as an investment to our eminent citizens. 
This Company was unlimited, and lasted under the same name, 
we believe, until 1868. The subscribed capital was 15 lakhs, 
and may be the parent of a Company of the same name, 
established in 1 870. 

Wilham Ashburner joined tim East India Company in 1754, 
and was in 1792 tho oldest Civil Servant in Bombay. His 
office was a high one, the holder of it being styled “ Warehouse- 
keeper and member of the Committee of Aoooimts,” Kobort 
Hensha'w — onr reader's will recognise tho name in Henshaw’s 
Buildings near the Bank of Bombay — was called to tho chair in 
X803 at the great meeting in honour of Arthur Wellesley. He 
had been about forty years in tho country, and was undtnibtodly 
the Nestor of our Society at this time. 

James Tod may have given his name to our Tod Street. The 
Armenian houses which were then so numerous have dis- 
appeared, hut the Persic, i.e. Parsi houses, are as strong 
as ever. Some of the Hindu firms may exist to-day, but 
we cannot identify any one of them, and sucli shroffs as 
wo know from independent information existed before 
1792. Jivraj Balu and others do not find a place in this 
Directory. 

Tim wonderful thing is the repetition in our own age of 
names so familiar in 1792. The names are common hi the 
Civil and Military services of Bombay of Warrlen, Poile, Eamsden, 
Strachey, Eaveusoroft, Eivett, Diokensoa, Waddington, Michael 
Kennedy, Poroman, Nugent, and Sartorius. 

Helenus Scott and Carnegie are among tho Surgeons. And 
there was one man in tho Bombay Harbour in 1792, to wit, the 
Commander of His Majesty’s ship “Phoouix,” 90 guns. Sir 
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Bichard Strahan, whose fame has been handed dowu to future 
ages in the following undying quatrain : — 

‘‘The Earl of Chatbara with his sword drawn 
Stood waiting for Sir Eichard Strahan ; 

Sir Bichard» longing to be at him, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham.’* 

This is no doubt the redoubtable hero, so meanwhile we bid 
good-bye to Bombay and its Honourable Mayor’s Court and 
Aldermen, all that we had then in lieu of our High Court of 
Law and Justice. 
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CHA3?TEE XIII. 

Bombay, 1820. 

MRS. ELWOOD'8 account. 

When General’ Stratton (since dead at Biarritz) retired in 
1809, lie told mo that he had boon the guest of the Tuckers in 
Bombay, when he came out in 1820. Our late respeoted Senior 
Member of Council of rotund memory was thou u baby in the 
arms of his ayah, “ And a remarkably lino child he was,” added 
the General. Bombay hospitality made a deep impression on 
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him. Not so Madias. He there put up with the Gommaudei- 
in-Ghief and his maiden sister. A single egg was handed to 
him at breaikfast, and added he, in the relation, “ You know 
what Indian e^s are, and I, a growing hoy from Montrose.” 
Miss W. apologised, “ Ye see, Maister Stratton, oor hens are no 
layin’ vera weel the noo ! ” 

But to come to Mrs. Elwood. She was a daughter of Mr. 
E. Jeremiah Curteis, M.P. for Sussex, Windmill Hill, near 
Beachy Head. Maria Graham is another traveller to whom we 
wlU also refer. We infer that she was married to Captain 
Thomas Graham, E.N., in 1809. Yons Kennedy, an Orientalist 
of repute, ht^ noted in pencil on the copy of Mrs. Elwood’s 
Narrative* now before us,'thatiit is “ a catch-penny publica- 
tion.” It was published in 1830. 

We think that we shall be able to show that it contains the 
best account extant of this period. Of social and everyday life 
ladies are by far the best delineq.tor8. What would the Calcutta 
of her time be without the Hon. Emily Eden ? 

And Bombay owes much to those ladies, who unconsciously 
have become the historians of their time. The letters of Eliza 
Draper, Maiia Graham, Mrs. Elwood, the first Mrs. Wilson, 
ETTiiTifl. Boberts, Lady Falkland, and Lady Burton, various as 
they are in their proclivities, are full of undying interest as 
regards the everyday life of the time in which they lived. 

The arrival of Mrs. Elwood ficom the Bed Sea on the 29th 
July, 1826, during the tempestuous weather of the monsoon was 
an event of some importance in Bombay. No other English 
lad;y had ever done tl^ before, so she is ^^primba dmna of the 
Overland Boute. Lady Nightingale, after being weighed at the 
Castle, as there recorded, had done the homeward route in 1819. 
But Mrs. Elwood from the North was the first that ever burst 
into that silent sea of Eiythrseum. 

From Eossir to Jiddah in an Arab dow, with 300 Hajis on 
board, liihis is enough for the reader ; he can easily conjure up 
the rest From Jiddah to Bombay in a native Indian craft. 

* Two volumes, 1830; originally written as letters to her sister, Mrs. 
Elpbinatone. She also wrote Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England, 
2 vols., 1848< — B. 
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Here Colonel and Mrs. IS. had the company of Sir Hudson Lowe 
of Napoleonii! St. Holona memories, and after much tossing 
during twenty-three days came to an anchor ,in llombay 
Harbour. 

That they wore well received is evident. Tlioy were the 
guests of Mr. Buchanan, the chief of the Marino Department, at 
his bungalow, Chintz Poglie : ” so runs the spelling. 

THE BEE-mVE. ^ 

After a pleasant sojourn there tliey rented the Bee-Hive. We 
all know that bungalow by name at least, and do not require to 
be told, “ Our compound was surrounded on three sides by the 
Indian Ocean.” 

How many tenants the Bee-Hive has had, since its name was 
recorded on the maps very early in this century, we^lo not know. 

In those days it was the Ultima I'lmle of bungalows on 
Breach Csindy in this dirqctioii, and the roar of the sea day and 
night was as the sound of many waters. But though it was 
eerie at first, the eternal sough lulled them aslcp.]i, and they 
became accustomed to it, 

Their dogs sometimes biirkcd at night, when notliing was 
visible to the human eye. The ayah conaoiod her mistro.ss, 
"Doevils, deevils. Dogs see deovils.” But, in trutli, the 
devils which the dogs saw wore of human form. The Koli,s, 
those peaceable Christian fisher-folks, with tlieir Phrygian caps 
which wc know so well nowadays, had, in 1826, the piratical 
instincts of the Angrias. During the monsoon they betook 
themselves to Malabar Point, and on the ridge or ridgy slopes — 
now of many mansions — delved, and span tlieir nets lietimos. 
All was fish tliat came into their net, and the business liecame 
so bad that it was suggested that the Kolis should bo banished 
the island, and they must have cleared out of this district 
shortly thereafter. 

Tlie depredations were almost niglitly, and the wliolo island 
was in alarm. TheBce-IIivo liad a posse of “armed peons" 
round it at night. Previous to their coining, a uewly-mtirried 
couple rented the bungalow. One night it was regularly 
stripped, the whole of the Indy’s ti’ousseiui, jewels, plate, every- 
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thing had vanished, and they never recovered any of their 
property. There axe doubtless men stiU living in Bombay 
who recollect this time of nocturnal robberies. Mrs. Elwood^s 
garden is much changed, but the Malabar creeper and Indian 
jessamine may yet be found in it. 


MERCHANTS AND GOVERNORS. 

If we consult Mackintosh (1804-12) we shall find that 
Bombay possessed some extremely intelligent merchants, 
several of them of uncommon natural powers, and the jud^ 
ment of Mackintosh is confirmed by Maria Graham*: — "I 
generally find the merchants the most rational companions. 
Having at a very early age to depend on their own mental 
exertions, they acquire a steadiness and sagacity which prepare 
their minds for the acquisition of a variety of information.^' 

The civil and military do not fare so well at her hands. Be 
gentle ; oh be gentle 1 “ The former, full of their own importance, 
disdain to learn and have nothing to teach; and the latter, 
though it contains many well-informed and gentLemsEnlike 
persons, but a small number of rational companions, make it 
deplorable to one who anticipates a long residence here." You 
see she speaks feelingly. 

Neither of our distinguished Governors receives a word of 
commendation from these ladies, though Jonathan Duncan, no 
doubt, in white silk stockings, knee-breeches, and powdered 
hair, took Maria into dinner at Parel, and the great Elphy 
entertained Mrs, Elwood to brealefast in Apollo Street, We 
find something in the last about “ common-place Governors." 
Maria was surprised at Parel that the ladies sat so long at 
dinner, “ until I discovered that I was the stranger and expected 


* She was the daughter of Rear-Admiral Gr. Dundas, and went with her 
father to India early in 1808. In 1811 she returned to- England, and made 
the acquaintance of Mackintosh and Romilly at her uncle’s, Sir David 
Dundas. On a voyage with her husband, he died oil Cape Horn in 182^ 
In 1827 she miuried Augustus W. Oallcott, R.A,, who was knighted on the 
Queen’s accession. Her Journal of a BeBidence in India was published in 
1812 Letters on India, 181d; ; Journal qf a Voyage to Brazil md Residenco 
there, 1824:; Little Arihur^s Eiatory of Englmd, 1836; and ether worlm. 
She died in 1842.— B. 
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to move. Wasn’t it barbarous?” she oxchiims, “and I an 
unmarried woman.” And then she is down upon the ladies ; 
they ate "grossibre and ignorant, underbred and overdressed.” 
This was in 1809, and Mrs. Elwood adds at so late a date as 
1826, with "the sweepings of last year's Paxisian finery.” 

BOMBAT DINNERS. 

Both are agreed on the Bombay dinners, “ the most dull and 
uncomfbrtable meetings one con imagine.” ' Fifty people meet ; 
the ladies ranged on so&s stating at each other, the gentlemen 
walking arm in arm in the verandah till dinner is announced, 
when they pair off according to the strictest rules of precedence. 
No gener^ conversation — satirical as their wit will allow, lace, 
jewels, intrigues, making and breaking matches. This w.s 
lulling work, and yet a wonder is expressed that there are no 
elderly persons in Bombay. Wliat aggravates Mrs. £. is their 
" custom of taking wine or beer with each other. " Yes, heer, I 
do assure you, actually downright, honest heer, and ladies take 
it wi^h as muoh sang-froid as gentlemen.” But the beer was 
good. How she would have stared had she seen Mrs. Kennedy, 
that worthy lady who died at Benares in 1884, in her early 
days enterteining a dozen of the best people at Borrackpur ? 
“■Honest” beer to people who have exercise is a v/holesome 
beverage, and I hove no doubt Mra Kennedy belonged to this 
class, or she would not hare lived so long, for she reached 97. 
The custom of those times was for the butler to put a 'dozen of 
beer xmder her chair, which was opened according to the 
ex^encicF of the moment by the Mistress of the House, for it 
was a gi'eat art in those.days for a lady, without rising from her 
seat> to c^n a bottle, and not needlessly attract the notice of 
her guests. 

Many can testify that forty or fifty years ago, in Bombay, 
beer was the rule-, and champagne forthcoming only on marriage 
or festal occasions ; and yet people, 1 am told, wore happy then. 
There is a proverb not to look a gift horse in (he mouth, and as 
these dinner parties were made up expies.oly for the entertain* 
mentof the strangers, they seem most unaccountably to have 
foigotte. ;t. 
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SOCUL UFEL 

When Mrs. Elwood was here, Belvidere-^-catled also, she says, 
.“Mazagon House” — was shut up. Presnntably nobody would 
rent it, as it was haunted. A haunted house id 'Bombay ! What 
a fine idea ! Elm, long :>ince in Bristol Cathedral, her ^ost 
now opening creating almimhs, and flitting about in eorxidoT 
or retandah in hoop and farthingale, “ revisiting the glimpses of 
the moon ” ! It was built on the site of a church or monastefy, 
and we have seen a cross near where it stood to mark the spolt 
“ Let ns take a walk down Eleet Street,” said Hr. Johns^ 

“ Let us take a saunter on the walls,” seems to have been the- 
substitute for the Apollo Bandar of to>day. iMhadows Taylor 
as a lad was &as taken out the first evening of his arrival, and 
Mrs. Elwood, after ^tending months in the land of turbans, was 
ddi^ted on her arrival to see from the deck of her vessel the 
spectacle.of "hatted” and swallow-tailed gentry tsking their 
evening promenade on the battlemente. 

“ Sudi a thing as a book is never mentioned in general somety.” 
" Ho yon make poetry 1 ” said a young lady, just axriv^ from 
Edinburgh, as everybody makes verses in Scotland ! We get 
some good glimpses of out-door life. There was a Scandal 
Point both at Breach Candy and the Esplanade, and H. £. had 
a miniature Zoo at Farel, consisting of an ostrich, an ourang-* 
outang, a poicnpine, a tiger, and a tiger cat. 

The hour of formal dinners was b^inning to be much the 
stone as at present. 

The greatest native entertainers were the Pands. Hatmugeo' 
gave a masqne hall in 1810, and Timjee Cawaqee’sball in 1826 
was a great affrir. Sir Edward and Lady West were present 
when the former proposed his health in a flowing bumper. In 
1826 house rents were about Bs. 2000 to Bs. 3000 a year, un- 
fumished, and wages were mndh the same in rupees as at present 
These items axe fallacious in contrasting the expenditure of 
tbifl and our own time. The purchasii^ power of the rupee was 
undoubtedly greater of all the necessaries of life. It could buy 
more sovereigns, and our ercpendituxe has enormously inmeased 
in many luxuries of that day, or what were ^together dispensed 
with Imving become necessaries in otu time. TTifl stations 
VOIu j. H 
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among the rest, for the first bungalow of Mahableshwar — 
General Briggs ’ — -was as yet unfinished (1826), 

Here is an illustration as to the security of life and property 
under native government eighty years ago, within twenty miles 
of Bombay. "Banwel, December 14, 1809.” We give the 
date, and the writer is Maria Graham. 

“ In the shops every artizan has his sword and spear beside 
ItiTin while he works, and the cultivators plough with their arms 
girded on,” 

This might be useful for the National Congress to look at. 
Bombay was a city without chimneys in 1826, and so was it 
almost in 1866. 

You could know a man who had been some time in Bombay 
by the cut of Ms coat. The drives in the evening presented a 
gay scene when the English took the air. Tliere were Leghorn 
hats, silk bonnets, blonde caps, and Brussels lace veils, feathers 
waving, flowers blooming, ribbons streaming, in all the bravery 
of female adornment. The weariness of the same drives palled 
on the ladies, it was for ever and ever the same 

The shopkeepers complained of changed days. They had no 
longer big orders from the Eeshwah or his nobles (gone in 1819), 
and a captain of a sliip from Bordeaux would open in person a 
bazaar for the sale of French goods, which would flood the 
market and ruin ^heir trade. 

There was one tavern in Mrs, Graham’s time and two in Mrs. 
Elwood’s ; but no lady could go to them, and Gie proverbial 
hospitality of Bombay made hotels unnecessary. Moore, in his 
JBmdu Pantheon, 1810, predicts with dismay the advent of 
panJm in church, and Mrs. Elwood notes their existence in 
our Cathedral in her time. The first bedroom pa/tika, I think, 
in Bombay was put up by Lady Westropp for Sir Charles 
Jackson, ■v.hen he came through from Calcutta on the hot work 
of the Bombay Bank Commission, June, 1868. What he would 
have done under the present plague of mosquitoes (Oct. 1888) 
it is diflloult to imagine. 

In 1826 there was, besides the Cathedral, an English Church 
at Holaba, and a barn-like structure at Malunga ; a Scotch 
Church also in the Fort. What Sir James means by driving 
past the Welsh Church we cannot understand. 
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CHAPLAIN GKAY. 

She is loud in her praises of Archdeacon (afterwards Bishop) 
Carr, and saw much of Chaplain Gray in Bombay and Kaohh, 
and for him she has an unbounded admiration — an apostle of 
God ; even in England you seldom meet with Mr. Gray’s eq[ual. 
A vein of interest for all Scotsmen in India lies in this in- 
dividual. He came out to India late in life, and died in Kaehh 
(1830). Hr. Wilson had met him and love4 him well. He 
had been master of the High School, Dumfries, in Bams' last 
days (1794 to 1797), and saw to the schooling of hia sons, and 
we are justified in saying that during these years Gray was the 
most intimate friend the poet had — 

“ The poor inhabitant below, 

Was quick to learn and wise to know, 

But thoughtless follies laid him 1-iw 
And stained his name.” 

Yes. A man may say this of himself, but not another. So 
thought Gray. Of those who knew Burns some have written 
well, and some have written ill, and many books have been 
written by those who knew him not. But Gray, who knew him 
the best, has written the least, and that letter of his (see Burns’ 
Life), small as it is, makes him stand out conapicuouslv among 
all the herd of his commentators, and is sufficient to leaven the 
whole lump of Burns* character to future generations, Pre- 
judices will pass away, and posterity wiU do him justice,” so' 
says Gray as he wraps the prophet’s mantle around him, and 
though his bones are in Kachh; his winged words now receive 
verification all the world over. From teaching the sons of 
Bums he came to teach the Bao of Kachh,'* but long ere this he 


* On hia tomb at Bhuj, still in good repair, is the insorJpUos, — 

SAQBEX) VO TBB HBMOBT 
JAMBS OBAT OF SCOTLAND^ * 

OHAPIiAXN OF BBUJ, 

VtfVOB VO H. n. BAO DBBAXJBE, 

WHO niBP 26VU MABOH, 183(^ 

AOEB 60 TBAB8, 

On the other side of his tomb is an inscription in memory of his wife, who 
died at Bhuj in 1829- See below, Chap. XLlI. 
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bad made himself a dash at the poetic lire. Need tre wonder ! 
Intimate with Bums, he and Allan Cunningham married sisters, 
and Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd has immortalised him as the 
fifteenth hard of the Queen’s wake — 

“ Bred on Southern shore, 

Beneath the mists of Lamermoie.” 

SCOTS ABBOdP. 

When Maria Graham, in 1809, paid a visit to Sion Fort, she 
found as Commandant there a General Macphersou. All hail 
Macphersonl Who art thou? Fought at CnUoden in 1746 
on the lasing side, he became a cadet of the Company’s army. 
When Sir Edward Pellew's- flag-ship, the “ CuUodeii,” was in 
Bombay HarboTir, Macphcrson was asked to go on board. 

“ Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 1 ” 

. He shook his head, *' Ho, no ; I have had enough of CnUoden.” 
Great Scut ! 

When Mrs. Elwood arrived in Alexandria in 1826, she was 
met by Osman Effendi, a Dragoman of the English Consul, Mr. 
Salt. This man’s name was William Thompson. Made prisoner 
in 1806, Mnsalman in 1806, sold as a slave, set at liberty at 
Jiddah by Burckhardt in 1815. He accompanied Mra . K to 
the Gardens of Shuhia, at Cairo. Of course, everybody was 
delighted when Wfiliam remarked, cogitating, no doubt, on his 
exile, "I was thinking how green the fields are looking in 
Perthshire.” No more Perflishiie for him — ^this Scoto-Egyptian. 

Now for the Sooto-Arab, greatest of the three to make a new 
j Theimopylee. Burckhardt himself narrates how Thomas Eeitb, 
aged 20, native of Edinburgh, was taken prisoner Aom the 72nd 
Highlanders (1801 ? ), made Mnsalman, quarreUed with Sicilian 
Mamlnk. Sicilian felL Sentenced to death. Attacked his 
exQcntloners, leaped out of a window, lied to tlic feet of Mnham- 
mad Ali’s wife, who was then in Arabia, imjdoxed her protection, 
and got it. H^e Go^^mor of Medinab, and in fierce carnage iu 
the year 1815, after slaying four Wahabys with bis own hand, 
'he, Ibiabim Aga as be was called, perishes and aU his host with 
'him, fin alb which Burckhardt duly vouches. 
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Sie easU Thomas Keith, worthy to be a scion of the Great 
Marshal Keith, known to Traders of German history. 

SUEZ CA^AL. 

Who invented the Suez Canal? Lesseps says it was 
Woghom. But ndther of these go farther back than 1830. 
There are other ctaimants, Walter Scotty Gk)ethe, the great 
Bfapoleon, Volney, Sir Thont^c Browne, Strabo, and you 
may go back to Ptolemy Philadelphus, for he not only 
thought about it, but constructed Ids canal. Sirs. ELwood is 
entitled to a hearing for Galloway Bey. Alexandrite April, 
1826:— 

" We frequently met here a Mr. Galloway, a derer young 
man in high favour with the Pasha Mu^mmad AH, He 
proposed to cut a canal across the Isthmus of Suez, which 
he demonstrated to be easy, and had been proposed by him to 
the Pasha." 


QLAMOUB GIFTS. 

Wonderful are the fascinations of the fair sex. Grace, good 
looks, and good sense go without saying, and artless con- 
versation with sometimes saying a very little. 

Ko one knew better than James Forbes the want of sense in 
Eliza Draper, and yet he is not blind to the fascinations of 
which the world was then a wordilpper. Here, for once, the 
stolid adamant of Ms nature is disintegrated. Or Mackintosh ? 
Long before he lost bis way, but not his heart, with Madame 
de Stael in the woody suburbs of London, he is captivated by 
" the innumerable talents and virtues,” we use his own words, 
of Maria Graham. How carefully m his Bombay Diary he 
notes some of her sayings ? 

Such a one had “fire and sweetness." “Well said,” he 
adds (kindred to Matthew Arnold’s “sweetness and light”). 
There was even a chink in the armour of the- Iron Duka If 
you read the Duke of Wdlington's De^ateJies carefully, you 
will see that portraits were passing between a Bombay young 
lady and the Hero of a Hundred Fights. Malcolm was an 
adorer, and sometimes the adored, and jn what he wrote in 
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pencil on Leyden, you njiay read a heart as transparent as his 
own native streams — 

“ While the clear Teviol, through fair meads shall stray, 

And Esk still clearer seeks the Western Main ; 

So long shall Border maidens sing thy lay, 

And Border youths applaud the patriot strain.” 

And as Macaulay in Calcutta was not insensible to the 
attractions of the Hon. Emily Eden, for whom he expresses 
more than admiration, so that other celibate, whilom of Poona, 
Mountstuart Elpbiustone, falls a willing captive to the gifts 
and graces of another accomplished woman, Lady Hood, 
afterwards Mrs. Stuart Mackenzie, of Seaforth. “Good 
temper, good looks', vivacity, no more blue devils,” and then 
he hursts into the exclamation, “ The most dgrooable companion 
I think I ever met with.” 

Amid this galaxy of beauty and gifted men, warriors, 
statesmen, and the fair-haired danghters of England, we need 
not lose our heads. The world was not created for brilliant 
conversatronolistB, nor even for the pleasure they afford. The 
meek shall inherit the eortjr, for there are others whose life was 
a purpose and not a ttring of shreds and patches. Though 
Gainsborough or Sir Thomas Lawrence have not preserved their 
lineaments, and Charrtrey and Elaxman knew them not, the 
"animated bust” fills a higher niche in the temple of the 
immortals — sculptors themsdves of that fair face of India to he 
seen of men a hundred years hereafter. Of such were many 
women of the last century who sleep in Sonapur, and whose 
graces and good deeds have been recorded by the author of the 
Orimtal Memoks. Of such are all who come out for the 
regeneration of tlie daughters of India; but whether to 
alleviate human suffering or human degradation, whether the 
highest in the land or the lowest, in Viceregal Palace or lonely 
jungle or slimy chawl, in famine where there is want, or 
hospital where mere is woe, they wili be an etetnol excellency 
— a joy of many generations. 
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U. VIOTOB JACQUBUORT. 

“ The absolutely best friendly letter-writer known to me.” — Hauebtor. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Bombay— C iBCA 1839. 

The: period of this sketch seems to defy our approach. It is' a 
kind of no man’s land, that hrs not come as yet within the 
domain of history, and you cannot buttonhole anybody about 
it, for there axe few Englishmen alive in Western In d ia in 1883 
to speak of the events of 1839. 

There is an attraction, nevertheless, to know what lies 
beyond the threshold of our own existence, tbough we are 
repelled by the want of data, for there seems neither vdce, not' 
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speedi, nor oracle^ nor scrap, nor newspaper, nor diary of any 
kind. The period is not far enough away to be venerable, nor 
near enough to come within tiie scope of contemporary oiiserva- 
tion. We cross and re-exoss the country, and it is bmren nd 
unfruitful, an earth without form, and void ; the oldest among 
us knows little of it, and history will have nothing to do 
with iL 

Of the island of Bombay, we venture to assert that there are 
a great deal more materials to write the instoiy in the ten 
years which followed 1669, than there are in th^ ten years 
after 1839. 

We begin by giving below * the items of a cabin fare by the 
overland route, and just before the P. and O. Company appears 

* Ovcrloud passengers via Suer, from 1st June, 1899, to 31st May, 1840. 


Be. 

To Suez, Ist class or cabin passengers 109 

From Suez do. do. do. IM 

Total to and from Aden.' 

1840>4t let dasa and saliKAL 348 

1841- 42 do. 429 

1842- 43 do, 631 

1843- 44 do, 624 


Length of passage, 1639. 
March 18 Left Falmouth. 

„ 30 „ Gibraltar. 

Ax>rU 7 „ Malta. 

„ 11 „ Aiexandno, 9 p.m. 

„ 12 Arrived at Atfeh, 10 p.m. 

„ 13 Left Atfeh. 

„ 10 Aixlved at Cairo. 

„ 17 Left Cmro, 54 a.m. 

„ Id Arrived at Suez, 8 a.m. 

Cost of Passage, 1st Class. 



£ s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

Steamer London to Falmouth 

. 2 2 

6 


to Gibraltar 

, 18 10 

0 


to Malta 

. 13 10 

0 


to Alexandria 

12 10 

0 


to Bombay from Suez 

80 0 

0 


.. 



126 12 6 

Gibraltar excuses 

. 3 0 

9 


Malta do 

. 3 19 

0 


Alexandria, Cain), ^ Suez do. 

12 7 10 

19 16 7 

-^Bcmbay Chamlcr of CojimcrcA 



£146 9 1 


Bi-monthly Mail to Bombay has hcen arranged and comes into operation in 
January, 1846. — Id. 
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on the scene. It seems expensive enough, even after making 
every allowance for the new route, the newness of steam 
navigation itself, the costly constroetlon and working of the 
ships, and the limited number of passengers who were likely to 
avail themselves of it. For money was money in those days ere 
Australia and California, with their gold and silver, had lowered 
the value of it, and £145 in 1839 was capable of purchasitig a 
great deal more of many commodities than the same sum can 
do in 1 883. 

An outward passenger arrived at Suez by the mail van from 
Cairo on the 9th of October, 1839, and sailed on the 11th in 
the ‘‘ Berenice,” an Indian ITavy steamer of 664 tons ; and 
from an account of the passage, no man need wish these days 
back again, so far as travdling is concernedL We need not say 
that there is neither ice nor soda-water on board. When you 
want tea, you must apply to the captain or the surgeon. Food 
there is in abundance, but mostly uneatable. Permission is 
given to slee|> on the benches, or the table in tlie cuddy, for an 
extra payment of Bs. 200, but as the servants are all littered 
under them during the night, that settles the question, and you 
retire to your deu in disgust, and stretch yourself, if you are a 
short man, on a mattress laid on two portmanteaux and a box. 
The door won’t &sten, and there are no Venetians, so you tie a 
piece of dirty sail cloth. wliich flaps away not idly in tibie 
breeze, for it brings in loads of coal-dust in flakes half an inch 
thick. The dining saloon is dingy, with an old arm-chair at 
the head of it, on tlie back of which are the Boyal arms, from 
which the gilding has faded; and overhead, as if in solemn 
mockery, a clock that never keeps time ticks away during the 
midnight houm, as the Berenice" groans and shakes, and 
welters through the Bed Sea waves. The breakfast bdl comesj, 
and the inevitable ham and eggs for twenty-six passengers — in 
one plate — ^makes its appearance at the door, and simultaneously 
— for the saloon is also the dressing-room— 4ihere is a hurry- 
scurry, clearing away combs, wet towels, dirty linen, hair-brushes, 
and soap-suds. You may fill in between each of the lines — 
cockroaches. Steward 1 Steward ! You may as wdl call spirits 
from tiie vasty deep, for the name is utterly unknown^ and of 
course there is no reply. If you complain, you are told to be 
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thankful, and that tho ** Berenice '' is a perfect paradise compared 
with the " Zenobia ” * in the same service, which used to carry 
pigs from Waterford to Bristol; and, it is added, for your 
consolation, that tlic coals may get burned out, when the ship 
will be obliged to go under sail. The service has just been 
extemporised, and the truth seems to bo that all the officers are 
dead against passengers, and dead against steam, and so neglect 
the one iind cuvso the other to their hearths content. When the 
pilot reconnoitred the Berenice” in tho offing of Bombay 
Harbour, ho shouted out that the ‘^Atalauta,” another of their 
steamers, had been on fire. You should have seen tho grin of 
secret satisfaction that played upon somebody’s features in 
response to tho news, as it gave good cause to hope tliat the 
hod prognostications regarding steam navigation were going to 
be lullilled. And indeed the voyager, cooped up as he had 
been for three weeks amid torrid lieat and insufrerahlo smeUs, 
liad come to llu^ same conclusion, and wished himself any- 
where than on board the “Berenice” — rounding the Cape 
among the albatrosses, or scudding with “a wot sheet and 
a llowiiig sea,” before the white squall of the Mediterranean, f 
This is all tho passenger got for his £4. per day all tho way 
from Suez4 Bombay had been long noted as a very dear place 


* The * Zenobia’s * passage, Bombay to Karachi, Sopt. 9 to 14, 1842, 
“So ends the sad story of the cholera on board the ‘Zenobia,’ where we lost 
out of 200 Boldiera 64 in four days, and 64 before the eighth day.” — Sir 
Charles Napier^a AfemoiVs, 1867. 

** Prom 14th‘ June to 1st of July 1846 in Karaohl, 216 men and officers wore 
attacked, of whom 81 men and one officer died. On Sunday during Divine 
Service a thick lurid cloud, apparently of dust, hung over tho camp. People 
observed, or fancied they observed, a sudden oiTonhivo, sulTocaiiiig, and putrid 
odour, and that a sudden nausea was 2 >mduced.”— Dr. Amott in Ihma, of 
Mad, md Fhys, jS'oc., Bombay, 1852-4. 

t Tka Monthly Miscallany of We&tem India^ 1860. Tho passenger, 
however, from whoso account the above is abbreviated, was a lady, but it 
does'not much matter, only it makes tho case all tiro worse for tho Company. 
She was Miss Emma Boberts, on admirable woman, and was w hile in 
Bombay the guest ef Lord Glare, and had been in India before. She died 
shortly alter, and was buried in Poona, near Miss Jowsbury, a kindred spirit, 
who was sister of Geraldine Jewsbury, who watched so faithfully over the 
wife of Thomas Carlyle during her declining years. See “ Note” at tho end 
of this chapter, 

. ^ “In 1806 I paid Bs. 8000 = £360 for my passage from Bombay homo 
in the Goveoitnent steamer ‘Vincent.’”— Pricffs Memoirs of a JTiold 0#cer, 
1889. 
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to live in, and in 1814 it vraa a hundred per cent, dearer than 
any place in Hindustan. 

At the period we are now attempting to delineate there 
appear to have been no hotels in Bombay, only tents on the 
Esplanade for those who wished to hire them. It was no 
uncommon thing in those days for a gentleman with his wife 
and children, numerous servants of sorts, and much cattle, to 
arrive unexpectedly at a Mend’s house and remain for a month. 
It was a matter of course, and they were welcome. It had 
passed into a proverb that no hotel could succeed while people 
were so hospitable. The charges for house servants were — ^the 
youngest table servant Es, 12, butler Es, 16, darzi (tailor), Es, 
15 per mensem, from which scale there has been little departure 
down to 1883. 

The cooking in Bombay had been execrable until Lord Clare 
arrived in 1831 * with a French cook, who gave lessons to a 
number of Goanese misinibres and disseminated the benefits of 
his pleasing science far and wide to pocessive generations, and 
for which we bless Lord Clare. Malcolm, who introduced the 
potato into Persia, had not neglected it in Mahableshwar. Still, 
in the matter of eatables we were far behind Bengal. In 1840 
green-peas were exceedingly scarce, and cauliflower, asparagus, 
and french-beans, so common on the other side, at this time 
were here utterly unknown. The dinner hour had been changed 
to half-past seven, though a number of the old settlers persisted 
in dining at midday like Louis XIV,, and which up to this 
time had been the immemorial custom of the English in India, 
as well as among the groups of settlers on the shores of the 
Mediterranean and Levant. Beer was tlie great drink, cham- 
pagne and other expensive wines being seldom seen except on 
festive occasions. There was no stint, however, in expenditure 


♦ Laut Clabb. — Br. John Carlyle appointed her travelling physician at 
300 guineas a year, all travelling expenses included. Something mysterious 
there is in the condition of this mgh pei'sonage. She was married some 
years ago, and shortly after that event she parted from her husband (they 
say by nor own determination), the nearest friends know not for what reason ; 
and now she lives in a sort of widowhood (her husband is Governor of 
Bombay, and said to be ‘ a very good sort of man ’), so that bring farther 
in ill-ihcalth she is probably unhappy enough, and has need of^good counsel 
every way.” — Thomas Carlyle, Aug. 26, 1831. 
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when occasicn served, for a colonel in Poona in 1842 gave a 
lara Vfuma that cost Bs. 2000. The way in which some men 
drank beer in these times seems now utterly fabulous, twelve 
bottles in a day and two quart-bottlos to “a square meal” 
were not uncommon to some bibulous individiials. Sometimes 
at a garden house the orgies were prolonged far into the 
morning, the guests remaining over night and all taking a 
swim in the neighbouring tank before their iinal departure 
next day. But all was decorous, and ihe age has not left 
behind it a single story that can be called either vulgar or 
scandalous. 

It was a melancholy thing in the Europe shop to look through 
the glass which covered thecases. There lay dimly the faded finery 
which had long ago lived out its little day of fashion iu England. 
The arrival of the “Berenice " was, howover,a perfect godsend, and 
next forenoon Muncherjoi. s shop in Medows Street was besieged 
by all the ladies who knew of hui acquisitions. Tliat afternoon 
it was reported he had sold Es. 3000 worth of miliinorics, and 
the disappointed ones required to wait, probably for the arrival 
of the next ship. 

The first months ate always the worst to a uew-comcr, and 
everything is touched with melancholy. The night that 
gathered so rapidly iu, without anything that could be called a 
gloaming, and the eerie sough of the wind through the casuarina 
trees, or when to one lying awake the silence was broken by the 
bark of the pariah dog or the unearthly yell of a troop of 
jackals, or even the rustling of the leaves on the top of the hrab 
palm, all conspired iu the some direction, and at this time the 
homilieB of Dr. J. Wilson and the- jokes of Archdeacon Jeffreys 
were all needed to drive dull care away. Besides, rupees were 
not so plentiful as they Imd been, for when Elphinstoue left he 
scatter^ the shining coins among the crowd ^1 the way from 
Grovemmeut House to the place of embarkation ; and from his 
house at the corner of Forbes Street in Bampart Bdw, Sir Charles, 
ficom the momont he edged himself into his pJJd until he 
arrived at Apollo Pier Head, did the some barbaric munificence 
when he left India for good. These were days, however, when 
some very rich men went home from India. 

When the sale of Beckford’s {VaiMt) great house and 
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property of Fontliill Abbey took place in 1823, a rough and 
weather-beaten man was observed among the crowd, who was 
eager to bid, and ultimately secured the property at about 
o6290,000, (Murray’s Handbook for WiltsTiire,) As he was 
unknown, the auctioneer asked him for security on the lot 
being knocked down to him. The stranger said his solicitor 
was out of the way, handing at the same time the auctioneer a 
piece of paper, which turned out to be a Bank of England note 
of £100,000 * The fortunate, or unfortunate, competitor — for 
we rather think Fonthill Abbey came down by the run somel 
time afterwards — was Earquhar of the Bombay Artillery, who 
had made money out of gunpowder in Calcutta, 

It seems a wonder to us how people in these days spent their 
time with an interval of one month between each mail. The 
answer to this is that the members of the colony aU knew each 
other very well. There were degrees of intimacy of course, but 
the social compact remained all the same until it gradually 
weakened and disappeared before the advancing tide of in- 
creasing^ population and more rapid communication with 
England. To this may be added that they had no telegrams 
coming in upon them from hour to, hour, and thus had more 
leisure to cultivate the art of friendship. 

Everywhere could be observed a great and growing extension 
of the town. The Black Town, as it was called, was bulging 
out on every side beyond the Esplanade, for the great fires of 
1803 and 1822 had made men seek dwelling-places beyond the 
narrow and confined limits of the Fort. Kolaba had been 
joined to Bombay by a causeway executed under the adminis- 
tration of Sir Eobert Grant, Most of the English merchants of 
this period hved at Mazagon. One now or shortly after had an 
elegant residence at “ Love Grove,” Worli, with a big banian- 
tree in the garden, on which he had inscribed Milton’s famous 
lines, in which he describes this trophy of Dekhan vegetation. 
Suburban retreats began to be talked about. As early as 1831 
a Scotch missionary, Mr. Mitchell, purchased a native cottage 
with a plot of ground attached to it, and became the first 


* A similar story is tuld of the purchase of au estate in Stirlingshire, by 
a person who had made a. fortune out of sheet copper* for the Navy.-^B. 
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English hoiisoh(i)d“! of Bai-Liru ‘ in 1*M0 tluaH' woro fotu* 
bungalows on Muhibar Hill 

In the early Uti-ytt o! Eoinlmy, hill staiioiiH luiknown, 
and tliore are ladies living ju luigliiiid mIio haii Ihuui 
twenty years iu ’Western India without ever seeing a hill 
station or knowing wluit it was. It is true Miat ]\loinitstiiart 
Elphinstono had liia bungalow at Khaiulala, and Herbert 
Compton, his “Tusculum on Iho ( ilmt/" and Unit the ercalioii 
of Mahahleshwa-r by Malcolm, paved the way Ibr the ncvv 
ideas ; but it was the project of a railwiiy to Poona that seX 
men a-thinking of a cool residence on the nearer 0 hats, iintl 
when Malet, iu 1850, with stick iu hand, threatlcd the mazes of 
the Rombagh, atid anticipated the wishes of the lii^ges l)y point- 
ing the way to Matheran, everybody was ready enough to follow 
the example. 

Long ere this the rude machinery of juatico hail disappeared 
and given place to tlic high and noble fabric of judicial authority 
now represented by Her Majesty's Supreme Court. 

The fountain of law, which began in Aungier's Panchayat/, 
was a pure stream at lirst luul incorrupt. Ihit it soon became 
muddy, and on Dr. St. John, the father of English law in 
Hindustan, being dismissed the service, we lose sight of it 
altogether. Eor twelve years, HJOO to 1701, there was nol. 
a single Court of Judicature iu Romhay; every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes. At length there was a 
Mayor's Court and Aldermen whose scarlet and black silk 
gowns lasted for half a century. Then a liecordiir's Court in 
1797 was established, of which Sir tlamcs Mackintosh was tlic 
most distinguished ornament. In 1824 came the Chief Justice 
and Judges of the High Court, juries being provided for in 1 825, 
and natives permitted to sit upon them iu 1832, At the pmiod 
we arc now writ ing of, in 1839, Sir Herbert Compton held the 
scales as Chief Justice, and liad won for himself golden ojanions 
and much gold iteelf. Ho had learned his lessons in thii hard 

Mr. Bullock, Ohuil IVTaui^it.iatc of Hnnilura, informs inu that, ho tins hoard 
that Mr. Vaupoll of lUo Oi^h (lourt, and a oontribalor to bhu Tranbacliona of 
the Bombay Literary Hodety, had a hoUHO at a very early duto in Bandam, 
imd that he used to drive <5very day into Bombay in a bullock gorl, priding 
himsolf much on the quality upoift of iiis oxen. 
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school of adversity and exile. One day from the bench he told 
his audience that he liad come out to India as a private soldier 
in the service of the East India Company, and this without any 
bravado nr mock-modesty, and the statement was at once 
accepted by all right-thinking men as a substantial fact that 
redounded very much to the man’s credit. He had bought 
himself out of the army, articled himself in Samuel’s office in 
Madras, went to London, whore he studied and passed as a 
barrister, and was now Chief Justice of Bombay. Thus he 
exchanged the soldier’s garb for the ermine,* Much success 
also attended the barristexs. Thriepland, in spite of liis Scotch 
accent, led the way for a generation, and Montriou received 
£3000 as a retaining fee in the Opium Wagers case.t 

The following extract from a Bombay newspaper introduces 
us to other legal notabilities of the last generation : — 

The death of the Right Hon. Acton Sintjc jVyrton liaa removed a per- 
Honality once very prominent in the pttluic.il life of England, though there 
are still a few people in this city who best remetxLber him as a Bombay 
solicitor in lucrative practice. The ami of Mr. Frederick Ayrton, a 
former resident of this city (Bombay), he practised here in the old 
Supreme Oourt nearly half a century ago, when Sir Henry Roper and 
Sir Brskine Ferry were the judges of that court. Besides Mr. Ayrton 
only five or six: other Bolioltore were in practice, namely, Mi. Patch, Mr. 
Armitage, Mr. Bainbridge, Mr. William Acland, and Mr, Burns, and 
amongst these Mr. Ayrton held the first position. The counsel practising at 
the Bar of the Supreme Oourt at the time were only about half-a-dozen, 
namely, Mr. Le-Messurier, Advocate-General, Mr. Dickenson, Mr, Holland, 
Mr, William Howard, and Mr, W. Crawford, who afterwards became Senior 
Magistrate of Bombay. Mr. Ayrton made over his business in Bombay to 
Mr. Walker, who was succeeded in it by Messrs, l^llock, Walker and 
Faithfull, then by Messrs. Faithfull and Keir, and J.iter on by Messrs. Frescot 
and Winter, a firm which is now represented by tlie firm of Messrs. Winter 
and Burder. Mr. Ayrton left Bombay about 1852, but his position some 
V years subsequently as chairman of the Bocard of Directors of the G. I. P. 
Railway kept alive his interest in India, and when a few yeara ago he came 
out on a tour of inspection over the line he found not a few of his old friends 
and clients. In the interval he lind attained a position .of some prominence 


♦ Thomas Abingdon Compton, O.8., J iidge and Agent for the Sardars of the 
Deklian, his son, was drowned while balhiiig in tlie Bangam River, Poona, 
13th August, 1802. — Chesson & Woodhalfs Miscclkiu^, vol. iv,, iiago 050, 
t Montriou died in Calcutta about 1881, aged 72 ; had not been in Bombay 
for 35 years. 
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— not always, however, an enviable prominence. Four years after his call to 
the bar at the Middle Temple in 1863, he entered Parliament as Member for 
the I'ower Hamlets, in the advanced Liberal interest. In Mr, Gladstone’s 
drat admin ialTution he held, Buccoaaivoly, the positions of Parliamentary 
ScorotaTy to the Treasury, Oiiief Comimasionor of Works, and Judge- 
Advocate General. It is scarcely an injustice to Mr, Ayrton’s memory to 
say that ho contributed liberally to the unpopularity of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Qoveinmcnt, He was honest and able, but ho had no sympathies, no 
niiiniicrs, no graces, personal or intellectual. If a deputation waited upon 
him it wont away doubting whether tho Chief Commissioner of Works was 
not in need of a shilling book of Etiquette, and tho strange way in which ho 
answered questions in the House made him as unpopular in Pai'liament as he 
was out ol doors. It was his way, of course, and Mr. Ayrton, perhaps, never 
meant to be rude. None tho loss people shrank from him, and when the 

Happy Laud” was produced at one of tho London theatres ho was a 
conspicuous personage in the trio of “Right Honourables ” whom tho play- 
wright made riiliculous. The world was led to say of him as Talleyrand said 
of Napoleon, “ What a pity it was lliat so clever a man should have been sii> 
badly bred.” But so It was. He hod great abilitios, but groat abilities need 
to bo used gracefully, and this Mr, Ayrton never could understand . — Bomhiy 
Gazette f 22ml Deo., 1886. 

Pov a long time tlie police had also tho same struggle to 
emerge out of the state of chaos, IVom 1775 to 1790 the 
junior momliers of Council took it in tarns monthly. But 
what was ovciybody's husiuess was nobody*s business. At 
length Mr, Tod was appointed Ifigh Oonstable, and afterwards 
three magialraCes, respectively for the Fort, Mazagon, and 
Mahim,thc last of which was abolished in 1834. In tliis Court 
“Eobiii Gray” stands out in bold telicf and Ehadamanthine 
severity. “ITl male ye ken law/’ were words that became 
a terror to all evil-doers among the butlers, and when any lady 
liad anything against one, she sent him to Robin, whose lash 
]iad a most wholosom<3 ellbct on the brotherhocKl of domestic 
servants. Eobiu was a splendid swimmer, and when in the 
districts a river came in his way that was nnfordable, iic would 
think nothing of stripping his clothes, tying them uj), luul 
putting the hundle on his head, and making his way across to 
the op])osite bank, where he dressed at his. leisure * The gaol 
of old used to be where the prosont 1 lockyard now is, and was 

* Henry Graj', Esq., uucovouanted, Magistrate of Police, Sherifl; of 
Bombay wi lb20, 1823. 
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removed about 1802 to its present site, which is said to be that 
of an old monastery of the Jesuits. 

Tlie dull monotony of Eastern life was occasionally varied by 
some event of startling significance, often of local, but some- 
times of Imperial importance. The unearthing of the Bandar 
Gang, coal conspiracies, opium frauds, and ships set on fire to 
defraud insurance companies, filled the ears of the Bombay 
quidnuncs with wild stories of ruin and combustion. One 
night in the month of July, 1840, during a frightful gale, the 
East Indiaman ‘'Lord William Bentinck,” with troops from 
England, went on shore on the Kolaba Prongs. The crowds of 
spectators could render them little or no assistance owing to the 
violence of the storm. Everything was done that could be 
done, but the doomed ship went to pieces during the night ; 
most of the passengers, all the ladies and children, and eighty 
recruits perished. Occasionally some story would go the rounds 
and raise a laugh or general diversion. One Governor, Sir 
George Arthur, from the West Indies desirous of introducing a 
colonial Custom in the invitations to a select dinner party, 
caused his Private Secretaiy, Mr. Bartle Erere, to write out the 
cards to the purport that the Private Secretary, at the instance 
of His Excellency the Governor, desired the company of the 
individual. One of these came to the Chief Justice, Sir Henry 
Eoper, a man of somewhat choleric temper, who had also a 
Private Secretary of his own, and he, in his turn, instructed liim 
to indite a similarly worded missive declining the intended 
honour. So nothing more was heard of this custom from tlie 
colonies. Sometimes, however, the news was serious and of 
world- wide interest. 

On the 4th of August, 1841, Sir William Macnaghten was 
appointed Governor of Bombay, and on the Christmas week of 
the same year, before he had ever time to get out of Kabxil and 
take up his new appointment, he was assassinated by Akbar 
Khan. Then came the news that one man only, Dr. Brydone, 
the last survivor of a mighty host, had made liLs way to Jalala- 
bad. Battle after battle followed one another in quick succes- 
sion, Miyani, Mudld, Eerozshah, Aliwal, Sobraon, Cliilianwalii, 
Gujarat. At length Hapier leaves the Apollo-baudar (1851) 
amid a perfect ovation, I can still see him on the deck of a 
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P. and 0. steamer on Ins final rt.tuni to Sn<»ian J. Seated on a 
(let 'fe stool, this Shf i tu u -Ica-Tili wi with hawk’s eye and tha 
hooked nose of a bird of prf*y — liriutb holding a pomiphlet, no 
doiil>t one of the stinging of rhn -inie — elbows on his 

knees — skull-cap on his head — and lai* '*/,% his feet— ■ 

‘'Thick shagji.v i* 'Ir his Pnrplo hLV',» 

Thiifc veiluil hih !»'i«om in olui^i - 

His battered body, or as mutdi as wa^ of iu v;as covered 
with the Corufia scars of 1800, He is sixty-nine, but the fire 
of genius is not yet burned out of him. for you inay remember 
what he wrote in and on "Egypt for om* edification. Why did 
we give it up, when we were in possession by right of conquest 
over conquerors, and it was won also Iw the lives of Aber- 
cromby and thousands of others 'i ” Ho asks Sir Charles ITapier, 
G.C3., to which there is no answer, tliniK^^h the question is now 
einphasi?:ed by the hard knocks and wf Tel-el-Kelur. T 

wonder how long the same (piostion will ho asked. 

To a man fond of aniuHomcni Bombay, at this time, had no 
great or special attractions. It was all very well for William 
Erskine to shut himself up in Trombay for a fortnight poring 
over Brown’s Gatise md Effect^ and then to write the philosopher 
what he thought of it. But he was one in ten thousand. The 
great days of the Bombay Theatre on the Green were from the 
be^nning of the century to 1827, when Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone went away. In these dajs the highest officials of 
Government did not disdain the sock and buskin. And the 
characters, from Romeo and Juliet down to those in the * Gentle 
Shepherd’ (for Scotsmen were always able and willing to 
mouth the Doric of their native liills), strutted their little time 
before an appreciative audience. I rather think that Malcolm’s 
coining as Governor threw a wet blanket on these gay doings ; 
and now the histrionic muse mourned in silence. Hor was the 
Hunt much better. Among the ardent spirits of the chase 
there were sore and grievous lamentations over the Bobbery 
Hunt, which disappeared about 1822. People still remembered 
their gay uniforms, and heaved a sigh when* they passed their 
house**m ruins at, the foot of Malabar Hill. After it came the 
Bristles of Versova and the Pewter Pot Hunt with bright 
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memories of i^urnes, Boyd, and Oiitram.* Elliott, Stalker, 
Spiller, and HoAvard upheld the Turf in 1860, but the racecourse 
at Byculla could boast of no such men or horses as in the days 
of Morrison, Malcolm, Fawcett, Moore, and Morris, the r John 
Docherie of the OrUntal Sporting Magtmne. 

There was, however, -much, very much, to attract the stranger. 
The spirit of improvement was abroad, and the air was rife with 
new schemes. This was a period of great commercial activity. 
The mercantile system seemed all of a sudden to burst the 
swaddling clothes of the East India Company in which it had 
been swathed for one hundred and fifty years. Now it scorned 
aU tutelage. It was then that the Oriental Bank came into 
existence, and, about the same timp, the P. and 0. Company 
started : two institutions which have run side by side for the 
last forty years, the latter exercising a dominion on the sea 
which the former maintained on the land, over elements still 
more fickle than the winds and waves of ocean. From Inland 
exchange, under John Stuart, the old Bank of Bombay gathered 
a dividend to its shareholders on the capital stock of ten per 
cent. From foreign exchange the Oriental Banking Corporation 
followed by the Agra and the Commercial, did likewise. The 
Chamber of Commerce, which was established in 1838 f under 
the presidency of Hany George Gordon, threw itself into the 
van of affairs by discussing all manner oi questions, from the 
"blister-fly,” and the deportment of overland travellers in 
Egypt, up to the laws which guide Governments, and the various 
methods which are employed for the regulation of commerce 
between one kingdom and another. Throe men offered to 
reclaim a great portion of laud from the sea in 1840. Their 
names were John Skinner (his portrait is still in the Chamber), 
Marcus Freeman Brownrigg, and Thomas Eobert Eichmond. 


* "In 1833 Sir James Outram speared a tiger te death. This aot, it is 
ftflSimed,*has never been equalled, before or since, in Khandesh. No wonder 
we hear of his memory still living in Khandesh, shrouded by a semi-divine 
halo. We are told that a few years ago, some of Ms old siponis happened to 
light upon an ugly little image. Tracing in it a fancied resemblance to their 
old commandant, they fortlwith set it up and worshipped it as ' Outram 
SaMb ’ ’’ — Goldsmid’s Life </ JwmeB Outram, 1880, 
t The last of the original Committee of the Chainher os it stood in 1838 
wns Charle'i. liinney Skinner, v'hose death (aged 8-1) was recorded in the 
newspapeis of Deo. 14, 1881'. 
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\ lu < ^ yl of the eniei*prise was to bo £100, 00(^ and upon tho innr 
‘.‘/ere afterwards erected cotton presses, wrtreliouse.s, and a 
rr^ -i‘, ^ of lofty houses called Grant’s J3uildings, in niomoiy of the 
rjoTcrnor who died in 1838, for it Avas thouglit that Uds 
fomshore, with its ]>iers and docks, in future would l)ocoiiie the 
jj|j»ce of rond(^:8Vuus for all Uie commerce of ilie place. Nor 
must we omit the Ibiilwaj, the first in India, which now broke 
ground and Avns at length opened (imder a royal salute) from 
Bombay to Thaua, on the 16th April, 1853. Everything was 
howiug new life, and even the Press became vivacious. It was 
then requisition was made by the public for a daily paper, and 
so riuccessfiil was one paper that its sixteen shares of Es. 800 
each rose in five years to be worth Es. 0000 each. 

It might 1)6 thought that in. this age men were greedy of gain, 
and s\.. wrapped up in their own sellisli ])ursuits that they had 
no time to look alter their neighbours or other things. But it 
Was not so Already David Sassoon * had written his iiiime on 
some of the greatest foundations of Bombay and l\)oiia; 
benefactions, coinprelicnHi\'u enough to onibraco the ciying 
wants of every caste and creed of our inpidly iiicmuaing 
population. Before 1848 Sir Jainsetjoe Jejeobhoy Jiad gifted 
away £250,000 for the same noble purposes. There were men, 
too, who worked not only for themselves, but for mankind and 
posterity, venturing their lives, doing and daring everything to 
extend the boundaries of human knowlcflge. Wood penetrated 
to the sources of the Oxus, and Sir William Harris, whoso bones 
rest in the Poona cemetery, hod made a name for himself on 
the Highlands of Ethiopia, ere the oldest an^ong us had 
emerged from cliildliood Nor was the Glmrch behind the 
world, for there were those, fuE of self-sacrilice, who scattered 
to the winds-every earthly consideration for what they believed 
to be principle. Candy sold his commission in the Aniiy and 
preached at Sonapur. Wilson threw up all State supxiort 
whatever in 1843 ; and in 1848 George Bowen, casting behind 
him wealtJi, ambition, and pleasure, entered the lists as a 
veritable successor of tbe apostles, and from that noble resolve 
he never swerved either to the right Iian<l or the left.t 


* Died Nov. 5, 1864, f See I'elow, page 23G. 
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This sou|:> hy our givAt English htunorist, Thomas Hood, 
beibre Steam Navigalioo, falls ualur.illy under “ Bombay, (Jircu 
183m.” 


I’M GOJN^I TO 110M15AY. 

•‘NoUtlu*' vt'utiuv, noHiiiV' Imvo *' — Old Provrrlt 
“ ICvfry liuliaiiuin lm» al Iniit two nmtcH” — ralronri's! ]^lttriiir 6*i. 


My hair is hmwi', niy oyes arc Wwe, 
And reckonM rathrv bright ; 

I'm shapely, if lhe> toU mu tru(*, 
And just the proper height ; 

My skiu has beou admirod in vur?c» 
And called as fair as day — 

If I am fair, so lauoli the \^o^sG, 

I*m going to Boml^ay ! 


11 . 

At buhool i [lasscd witli some <^clat 
I losiru'd my Fiench in l^rance ; 

Do A\''iu6 gave lessons how tu draw. 

And D’Bgvillu how to dance ; — 

CrovclJi taught me how ti» sing, 

And Cramer liow to play — 

M. reallj h the strangest thing — 

Ttu going f(j Boiiihay ! 

HI. 

I've huoii to Hath and Cheltenham Wells, 
Bui not their springs to sij) — 

To Kamsgate— nut to pick up shells, — 

•I'n Brighton — not to dip. 

IVc tour'd the Lakes, and scour'd the coast 
From Scarhoro's to Torquay — 

Bui tho" of time Fvo made the most, 

Pm goin^ to Bombay ^ 

IV. 

By l\\ and Ma I'm tUuly told 
To marry now’s my time, 

For though I'm very far from old, 

I'm rather in my prime. 
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They say while we have any sun, 
We ou^t to make our bay — 
And India has so hot a one, 

I'm going to Bombay I 


V. 

My cousin writes from Ilyderapot 
My only chance to snatch, 

And says the climate is so hot, 

It’s sure to light a match. 

She's married to a son of Mars, 

With very handsome pay, 

And swears I ought to thank niy stars 
I’m going to Bombay 1 


VI. 

She says that I shall much delight 
To taste their Indian treats, 

Bat what she likes may turn me quite. 
Their strange outlandish meats.** 

If I can eat rifpees, who knows ? 

Or dine, the Indian way, 

On doolies and on bungalows — 

I’m going to Bombay 1 

VIL 

She says that I shall much enjoy,** 

1 don't know what she means, ** 

To take the air and buy some toy, 

In my own palankeens, — 

I like to drive my pony-chair, 

Or ride our dapple grey — 

But elephants arc horses there — 

I'm going to Bombay I 

VIII. 

Farewell, farewell, niy parents dear, 
My friends, farewell to them ! 

And oh, what costs a sadder tear 
Good bye, to Mr. M. I** 

If I should find an Indian vault, 

Or fall a tiger’s prey, 

Or steep m salt, it’s all fault, 

Tm gdng l;p Bombay I 


MRS. FLETCHER. 
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IX. 

That fine new teak-bmlt ship, the “ Fox,’* 
A1 — Commander Bird, 

Xow lying in the London Books, 

Will sail on May the Third ; 

Apply for passage or for freight, 

To Xichol, Scott, and Gray- 
Pa has applied and seal’d my fate— 

I’m going to Bombay I 


X. 

My heart is full — ^my trunks as well ; 
My mind and caps made up, 

My corsets shap’d by Mrs. Bell, 

Are promised ere I sup; 

With boots and shoes, Bivarta’s best 
And dresses by Ducd, 

And a special license in my chest— 
I’m going to Bombay 1 


Note. 

The “In Memoriam” notice of the late Mr. Watt, of Poona, which 
appeared in the Bombay Newspapers induced e correspondent of the 
Statesman to contribute some remimsconces which the editor of that paper 
thinks will revive some interesting memories to Bombay people. The notice 
in qimstion concluded : — “ One observation more. Mr. Watt, I conclude, is 
laid in the Poona cemetery, where sleeps the sister oi Geraldine Jewsbury 
who watched over the declining days of tbo late Jane Welsh Carlyle.” The 
writer in the Statesman^ commenting on this, says : — ^The mention of the 
lady sleeping ‘in the Poona cemetery sufficiently indicates the person whom 
the writer of the extract had in his mind ; hut no doubt, without intending 
it, he scaroe does her justice by alluding to her as ** the sister of Geraldine 
Jewsbury.” For not only was she the elder sister, not only was she the first 
to make the family name known, but as an authoress she was in no respect 
inferior to her sister Geraldine. Her literary merit has been spoken to by 
Wordsworth and Professor John Wilson (Christopher North). It was not by 
her family names that Maria Jane Jewsbury was known in India. Before 
leaving England she had laid that name aside “ for another and for a ring.” 
As the attached friend of Mrs. Hemans, “one so gifted and so affectionately 
loving,” as Mrs. II. wrote, there is the following sketch of her in the Memoir 
of Mrs, Hemans by her sister : — “ The news which arrived from India in the 
summer of this year (1834) of the death of her friend, Mrs. Fletcher (the late 
Miss Jewsbury) affected Mrs. Hemans very deeply. The removal of this 
gifted and high-minded woman was indeed an event to excite the most 
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and ntarfcUn}5 reQcciujus. Ou the Ist uf August, i83«» ului wuh 
‘ Mi'jiijil in a lit file quiiit church anionj; tUo Welsh niountanis [at L\•ne^'u^^a in 
Munl{^l*l'aryBhill^ thou the Inunc nf Mrs. Heniaus’ HislurJ to fcho llcv, W* K. 
l''kteiu'i,oiif of tla’ clitipljiins of the 11. E. I, 0, Fourteen inontlis afterwaids 
'\\ V/-..I laid m her hisi iedtinj;-placo in the ‘far East/ havinj' fallen a victim 
r<i fliolcEU, will! tiji' oiling with her husband hock to Bombay from Sholapur, 
liiuh hist siafion, which they had been obliged to quit in coiisequouco of its 
extronio unhealthinessf * lu this memoir there is given an extract from a 
letter of I'lelcher’B written only six weeks before lior death, some 
nuuarhs in which had a atiiking corroboration in that saddening and untimely 
event. For in it she s^ieaks of living in a land “ where Death is such a swilt 
and cunning hunter, that before you know you are ill, you may bo ready to 
become his prey — wlicre death, the grave, and forgetfulness may be the work 
of two days,” In Chorley’s Monorials of Mrs, Ilonans are four letters, 
one after the other, from Mrs. HemanB to different persons, in all which sbe 
bemoonB Mrs. Fletcher's death. One letter may bo thought worth quoting 
from, as it contains further testimony to her goodness of heart. . . . Mrs. 
Homans writes: “Will you tell Mr. Wordsworth (tlm poet) this anecdote ol 
poor Mrs. Fletcher's V 1 am sure it will interest him. During the time that 
famine in the Dekhaii was laging, she heard tliat a poor Hindoo woman had 
been found lying dead in one of the temples at the foot jf an idol, witli a 
female obild still living in liei arms. She and her husband immediately 
repaired to the spot, took th« poor little orphan UAvay with tliem, and 
conveyed it to their own home. 81ie tended it assiduously, and one of her 
latest cares was to have it placed at a female missionary school to be brought 
up as a Christian.” It was at Mrs. Fletcher’s recommendation that Mrs. 
Hemaus began the perusal, or, as she calls it, the “ study ” of Wordsworth’s 
writings, and was thereby induced to make that poet’s acquaintance. ^ Mrs. 
Fletcher was also the friend of Wordsworth, and with reference to, or rather 
in support of what I have ali^eady said about her writings, must quote his 
opinion of them, and his testimony to her life and chaTaotcr, “Her 
enthusiasm,” ho wrote, " was ardent, her piety stedfast, and her great talents 
would have enabled her to be eminently useful in the path to which she hail 
been colled. The opinion she entertained of her own performances, given to 
the world under her maiden name, was modest and humhlo^indecd, far 
below her merits, os is often the case with those who are making trial of their 
powers to discover what tliey are fit for. In one quality — quickness in the 
motions of her mind, sho was, in the author’s estimation, unrivalled,” The 
essays, sketches, and poems in Mrs. Fletcher’s Phantasmagoria are said in 
Chambers' Cyclo^eedia qf English Literatme to have been oharaeterised 
by Professor Wilson, “ as always acute and never coarse.” Another English 
lady writer who sleeps with Mrs. Fletcher in tho Poona cemetery is Miss 
Emma Itoberts, who died at that place in 1840. 
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ClIAPTEIi XV. 

Sans Souci Club 1818. 

When the French authorities endeavouretl to gather up the 
bones of Jacc[ueinont at Soiinpur, they hatl to use a sieve, and 
all they got from the riddled sand M'ould not have filled your 
hat. The French Academy had judged wisely, for they for- 
warded a child's coffin. 

So much remains to us of the Sans Souci Club : — Crawford, 
De Vitrie, and Bell, lending merchants. Newnham, Secretary 
to Government and peradventure Member of Council; liis 
poi trait hangs in the Byculla Clflb (1888). Wedderburn, 
. Accountant-General (Sir John), father of Sir David and Sir 
' William of that ilk. 

Francis Warden, at this date (1818) Chief Secretary to 
Government, a mighty Nestor of Wisdom and Experience. 

Keir, not the Doctor, of Wellington's time and the sulphur 
baths, but Major-General Sir William Grant Keir, K.T. 

In a lull before the storm he signs this minute, for he was 
soon aroused from reverie by the bugle call to arms, for we find 
him writing despatches from Sawantwadi early in February, 
1819, exchanging the amenities of Cameron's Tavern for 
storming of forts and other bloody works. He is in the Order 
of Battle, Commanding the Gujarat Division, part of that gi'oat 
Army of the Dekhan, which consisted of 70,000 fighting men, 
told off for the Campaign of 1817-18. * 

Dear Brother, — I have of late observed, not without some 
concern, a few irregularities which have crept imperceptibly 
into the Club, and which, I am sure, I shall be oxcusetl in 
noticing in this way. I might indeed ha^’e been expected to do 
so at periods wlien they occurred, but this I felt a reluctauce to 
do, lest it might interfere with the hilarity of the meeting. 1 
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hold it to he a principle of the Club, and one which prevails in 
all societies of the kind, that the " President can do no wrong,” 
his word is the law, and it is irregular and improper in any 
luemher to dispute it. Tlie President ought to give the whole 
of the toasts — at least no member ought to propose a toast 
without first obtaining the permission of the President. In the 
good old times of the Club speechifying was totally unknown 
except on particular occasions, when the President perhaps 
prefaced the toast lie was about to propose with a few words 
never occupying the time of the membei's of the Club, from 
more important concerns, beyond a few minutes. Nowadays, 
no sooner is the cloth removed from the tablo than some one or 
other of the members of the Club rises to “occuiiy the attention 
of the company ” by delivering his sentiments on tlio death of 
Putteh Sing Gaikwar, the cstablisliiiieiit of a new firm in the 
settlement, or the important event of a sliij) sailing for England 
manned according to the regulations of the Act of Parliament 1 
These speeches end with* proposing a toast to the memory of 
the deceased Prince — “Success to the new firm,” or “A good 
voyage to the Trader,” and that with three times three ! ! ! Now 
these are all very important events, no doubt, to those con- 
cerned, but what they have to do with a meeting of the Sons 
Souci Club I really cannot discover. Another practice of 
drinking the health of a member — ^not the President or Vice, 
for that is usual (and that, too, with three times three ) — who 
absents himself merely to “satisfy the calls of nature,” has 
lately taken place. Brother Warden truly stated last night 
that the practice was unknown to. the Club before, I submit it 
to the members of the Club whetlier it would not be better to 
adhere as closely as we can to the old established rules of tlie 
Society, under which it has been known and respected for 
upwards, I believe, of 36 years. Those rules are, I fancy, to be 
found amongst the records of the Club, which are perhaps under 
the charge of the tavern-keeper; but I must cA(|uire for them. 
I shall conclude by proposing ‘that at all our future meetings 
the Club toasts be given. They are, I believe (not, however, in 
presence of the ladies), “The King,” “Absent Members,” and 
“Success to the Club.” I believe these are all; but, if I am 
mistaken, 1 shall he obliged to Brother Warden or any other 
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member who will set me. right. After Club toasts are over 
(and no toast whatever should be proposed until they are 
drunk), the President used to call on his right hand neighbour 
for a Lady and the Vice for a Gentleman from the person who 
was sitting at Ms right hand. If after the Club toasts have 
been drunk any member wishes to propose any particular toast 
with permission of the President, he may do so ; but it is quite 
out of all rule to propose the health of any member of the Club 
without he is present. I have used the privilege, which my 
station iu the Club perhaps allows me^ of making these few 
remarks upon what I conceive have been irregularities, and I 
feel persuaded that they wiU be received by any member of the 
Club, as proceeding from a desire laMy of upholding the 
respectability, the oonvivialLty, and the hospitality of the Sans 
Souci Club which is known throughout India, -and famed for its 
good order and fratemity.-^-I am, Dear Brother, your affec- 
tionate, 

July '3, 1818. A. Bell. 

I have to apologise to my Brethren of the Sans Souci for the 
delay that has taken place in the circulation of this address of 
our worthy Bather to the Club. It was entrusted to me on the 
day it is dated for the purpose of being sent round by seniority, 
according to good old practice, and like many of the papers that 
come to my hand mislaid without the possibility of dLsooveiy 
tm this moment when it fortunately presented itself to my 
view. As the period of our monthly meeting is at hand, I 
hasten to submit it to my Brethren in the hope that I shall yet 
be in time to preveut a repetition of the innovations alluded to, 
should such be the sense of the Club, -reserving my own opinion 
on the subject until I may, without infringing on the prerogative 
of my seniors, put the same to paper in due course of thiUgs. 

August 3, 1818. 

J. H. 0. 

The little irregularities that I have observed in the Club 
appear to me to have arisen from the inexperience of our 
President, with all deference be it said. These will be asserted 
in due time. With respect to the toasts which have been 
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remarked upon, a proposal to drink the health of any member 
present below the chair is irregular. The death of Fiitteh Sing 
was unquestionably an important event, and we were bound, as 
it appears to me, in common courtesy, to drink prosperity to a 
new firm when its members were, for the first time after its 
establishment, present at the Club. Without discussing the 
propriety of the other toasts, I must say this : I have heard some 
of the female part of our society — to please whom must be our 
primary consideration — express themselves as amused at the 
display of the oratorical talents of the Club. To what extent 
the practice shall prevail must be left to the discretion of the 
President. iF. M. 

B, E. S. 

I think with Brother Warden that the irregularities alluded 
to by our worthy Father are to be put down to the inexperience 
of our presidents (of whom I apeak), and that they will be 
corrected in due time. I must, however, say that the display of 
the oratorical pdwers of ^e Club might probably, like many 
other good things, be more highly relished, if less frequently 
lavished, on our Guests, and that a little amendment in that 
respect would perhaps be desirable. I will not pretend to 
have been so fortunate as Brother Warden in addressing 
the expression of approbation from tlie firm, but can well 
believe that they may have occasionally found amusement 
on the variely of talent exhibited by our oratorical friends. 
Some perhaps might not have been ^o inuch gratified, had they 
unfortunately been excluded from the list of Muses and 
Graces ” that were so handsomely received by the Club at no 
very distant date. I am, however, touching on dangerous 
ground, for the President can do no wrong, and I am not 
inclined to bring myself within the lash of his authority. I 
think the accompaniment of their three times three ought to be 
reserved for special occasions.- J, H, 0. 

I am of opinion that the established rules of the Club cannot 
too^ strictly be adhered to, consistently with tlio innovation 
which has taken place by tlie admission of ladies at our 
convivial meetings ; and if all the younger members of the Club 
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were to promise sttentioii to the invaluable code under which 
our society has so long and so deservedly flourished, and were 
to agree to act up to the spirit and letter of the regulations of 
our predecessors, I have no fear that the irregularities now 
complained of would disappear. I thinlr our worthy Father is 
entitled to the thanks of the Club for bringing our observations 
to notice. 

M. A. M. 

4 

I have no doubt but that aU recent irregularities have arisen 
from such members as were guilty of them not having atten- 
tively perused the regulations. There is one point, however, 
which has escaped the notice of my senior Bretliren and which 
I think they will agree with me ought not to be altogether over- 
looked. It is, the recording the name of each new member, his 
date of election, &c., as also each meeting, together with the 
names of aU visitors, a practice which I much fear has fallen 
into disuse since the introduction of the new system, from which 
period I think, however, the records might still be brought were 
they circulated according to seniority, so that each member 
might record his meetmg to the best of his recollection, and by 
proper attention on the part of future Presidents they might 
very easily be prevented falling again into arrears. 

J. D. V, 


I have often witnessed with great regret the innovations 
pointed out by the Father of the Club, and 1 am glad he has at 
length raised his paternal voice to check them. I see it is 
proposed that we should return to what now appears to be the 
original character of the dub. An JEvenmg party from right to 
left of the chair 1 What will the Lady say to this ? 

w.ir. 

— j. w. 

I most fully concur "with our worthy Mend Mr. Bell in the 
impropriety of the irregularities which his fatherly care of the 
Sans Souoi Club had induced him to point out to us — and feel 
very grateful to him for his having done so. As the members 
of the Club are all of them convivial souls, and evef ambitious 
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to zaake themselves agreeable, I must attribute what our worthy 
Brother Mr. Bell complains .of solely to their not having been 
made acquainted with the existing rules and regulations — and 
must acknowledge myself to be totally ignorant of them. From 
what Mr. Bell states of the toasts preserved to us by the old 
jfules — even they are not appropriate to the present times — as 
the Prince Eegent’s health is not one of them — 
possibly in the other regulations similar defects may be found. 
I would therefore humbly recommend that Mr, Bell be requested 
to become President of a Committee and to name two members 
to assist him — ^who may examine and iiake these matters into 
consideration. When proper rules are made out for our 
guidance and made known, no one will' depart from them,' and 
the dub will flourish with as much cordial hilarity as it ever 
did in my time. 

Wm. Ksin. 

I most willihgly subscribe to the proposition made by Sir 
Wm. Eeir, and shall be- most happy if Messrs. Warden and 
Crawford will assist me in wording and forming a new code of 
regulations for the Club. I hope it will be believed I never 
meant to attribute to any member of the Club any intentional 
infraction of its established rules. The fact is that I did not at 
the time I took ,the liberty of circulating niy 'former opinion 
know exactly wh^ the records of the Club were. I have since 
received them from Mr. Cameron, the tavern-keeper, and they 
are open for the inspection of the members of the Club whenever 
they may please to send for them. In answer to Brother Be 
YiWs remark about keeping up the records of the Club, it will 
be seen that 1 have entered the proceedings of several meetings 
since the new system took effect, and 1 would have continued to 
do so, hut the hook has been in the hands of one of the new 
members, and if he will have the goodness to send it to me I 
will enter up the proceedings, or, what will be better, I will 
swd the hook to the different Presidents so that they may do it 
themselves. ' 


A. B. 
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CHAPTEE XVi. 

Fobjett, and how the Mutiny was avbeted m 
Bombay, 18S7. 

In the autumn of 1857, in the house of one Gangs Prasad, in 
Sonapur, was discovered a plot of the Sepoys to murder and 
pillage everybody they came across in Bombay, and march 
Poona, and proclaim Kana Sahib Peshwah of the Bekhan. The 
first authentic information of this conspiracy was given by a 
Wahabi (strange to say) to Mr, Foqett, Oommissiouer of Police, 
who had previously believed in its existence. The miUtaiy 
authorities in the island saw no cause for alarm, but for somb 
time among the non-official classes, the ground had an earth- 
quaky feeling, as if aU was not going on well beneath the 
surface, and once there had been a sudden exodus of Europeans, 
in a Tnld helter-skdter of men, women, and children, from 
Breach Candy and Malabar Hill to ships in the harbour. 
Even a judge in these parts was said to have hastily stowed 
away his criminal and penal Code. 

The Marine battalion was then where it is at present, and 
the Sepoy lines to the north of the Bori Bandar Station, and 
suspiciously near lay the Jami Masjid, or mosque of the 
Musalmans, of which sect there were supposed to be 150,000 
in Bombay. The European force in the island consisted of 400 
infantry and 50 mounted police to qudl any outbreak. It was 
intended that the rising should take place on the night of the 
Muharram, but the vigilance of Forjett’s fifty mounted police 
frustrated the design, in spite of the fact tha^ the military had 
broken up the small force at their disposal to guard the 
entrances to Malabar Ball and Mazagon. Forjett’s idea was t«K 
nip the insurrection in the bud before it had time to gather 
strength and numbers in its passage through the beizaais, 
where the cry of “ Din, Din," would have been certain to make 

VOIi. L P 
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its numbers overwhelming. With much to contend against 
in the then state of military opinion Forjett stood his ground 
well, not in a fatuous condition, but with an intelligent 
appreciation of the times, and) a clear perception of the event 
which time was only needed to justify, and he rose to the 
occasion, the right man in the right place, believing as he did 
in the existence of a plot among the Marine Battalion and 

Native Infantry to murder 
every person they came a- 
cross during the Muharram. 
That plot, however, was 
merely postponed to the 
Dewali, one of the great 
feasts of tlie Hindus. On 
one of these nights the 
Hindus bring out aU their 
money and jewels to worship 
them, and the loot was con- 
sidered to be well worth the 
waiting for, when in the 
interim the discovery of 
Ganga Prasad and the ren- 
dezvous of Sepoys at his 
house put an end for ever 
to the intended Muharram 
revolt 

The reason why Prasad’s 
house had become the ren- 
dezvous of the Sepoys, and 
why he was made the trusted 
depositary of their secrets, is not far to find. He was a priest, 
a physician, and a devotee. The man was unmanageable where 
, he lived, and Forjett adopted the bold measure of forcibly, yet 
quietly, abductiqg him at night to the Police-office, and by 
'• intimidation ” made him reveal aU. I have heard it said that 
he told him firmly that unless he did so he would be a danYl 
man in a few minutes, no doubt suiting the action to the word. 

Of Foqett’s previous career I know nothiog, but, as he was 
the principal character in this episode, I shall endeavour from 
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his own mouth and those of others, to give what presentment 
of him is possible. He was great in languages, customs, and 
disguises, and knowing all about the natives, could simulate 
any character — ^faqir, for instance — ^so as to, if it were possible, 
deceive the very elect. 

He had asked Lord Elphinstone, the then Governor, if he 
was not frightened at Parel during the night, 

“ He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are &mall| 

> Who dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it al}.’* 

Loixl Elphinstone replied that he had such a strong body- 
guard and others round Parel that he had no fear. " Make your 
cordon as strong as you like," said Foqett, "and I will engage 
to stand at your bedside to-movvo^ morning at 6 o’clock ” 

He kept his word, having passed unchallenged by a single 
sentry or servant, disguised as — ^tell it not at the Calico !l^all — a 
knight of the broom — a sweeper. 

Had Lord Elphinstone seen the vision of Don Quixote or the 
Brownie of Blednoch he could not hare been more astonished. 

** I trow the laird he stood aback 
Wi* a gape and a glower till hla lugk did crack. 

As the shapeless phantom mumbling spak — 

‘Hae ye wark for Aiken Drum?*” 

Yjou may depend - upon it a man like this did not mince 
matters or trouble himself like a late Gnvemor about what his 
powers were. He, in fact, told a large meeting of Muhammadans 
that he was undeterred by the trammels of law, that he would 
shoot or cut down the Brst man who committed himself, or hang 
every guilty man before his oVn door; and to show that he was 
in earnest he erected a gallows in the police yard, all which the 
loyal and other citizens of Bombay no doubt heard and saw. 
But his crowning feat was the discovery and arrest of the guilty 
Sepoys at the hou^e of Prasad. In tins he was bold as a Hon 
and wise as a serpent. Before commenciag'hiB investigations, 
which had to be made with the greatest secrecy, he foresaw that 
unless an oificer of the suspected legimentk accompanied him, 
and verified what was to be seen and heard, his work was as 

? 2 
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good as worthless, for so strong was the conviction among the 
officers that their Sepoys were thoroughly trustworthy that 
nobody would have believed him. Accordingly Major Barrow 
accompanied him. Prasad’s ante-room, where the meetings were 
held, vras 30 feet by 15, and separated from it by a plastered 
division of wicker-work was a small back room : into this room 
came singly, and in different disguises to avoid suspicion. Major 
Barrow, Forjett, and Edgington.* Prasad also, we presume, as 
I have heard it said Forjett threatened him with instant death, 
if by word or sign he played him false. Through holes made 
in the plaster they saw what was going on in tlie ante-room, and 
they met in this way three or four times. 

During these memorable moments the greatest care was 
necessary. 

A whisper, heavy breathing, a lurch against the wall, any 
false move would have been fatal to the whole business. When 
Major Barrow descried through a hole in the wall his own 
, havildar dealing out treasqp and murder to the Sepoys, he could 
barely refrain from the half-smothered whisper rising to his lips — 

“MT GodI my own men! is it possible?” 

The end of the story is soon told. The traitorous soldiers 
were arrested, tried by court-martial, and two of them blown 
from the guns on the Esplanade. It is believed that thirty of 
them deserved the same fate, but Lord Elphinstoue was a 
merciful man.t 

Thus was Bombay saved from “ battle, murder, and sudden 
death,” and all honour be to the men who under the Providence 
of God assisted in the work. 

Their names will nerve the patriot’s hand 
TTpraised to save a sinking knd| 

And piety will learn to bum 
With holier transports o’er their nm.*' 

• ■ 

* Abridged from Jtr. Porjett’a book on tho Mutiny, published in London. 
1878* 

t Here is a judgment on Lord Elphinstone by one who know what he was 
writing about. “July 22nd, 1860, Lord Elphinstoue is dead. Ho returned 
very ill from India, having had the Bombay fever. He acted with great 
courage and aMlity during tbo mutiny. I was at Eton with him, and he 
afterwards entered the Life Guards.”— Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs of an 
Minister^ 1836. 
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Foijett did his worlc well and he was rewarded for it 
He had his pension, and received from Bomhay merchants and 
others in testimony of his services £18,930, and afterwards 
resided on his property near Hughcndon which ho called 
“ Cowasjee Jehangir Hall,” a name that splits the ears of 
many of the lieges from Lord Beaconsfield downwards.* 
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CHAPTEE XVII 

The Walls and Gates oe Bombay. 

** Bo, thou, fMr City 1 disarrayed 
Of battM wall and rampart's old, 

As stately aeem’at, but lovelier far 
Thau in that panoply of war 5 
Nor deem that from thy fenceless throne 
Strength and Security are flown.” 

io Canto K 

liEx 'M in imagination go back ‘a genetation and take a walk 
round the old walls of i^ombay. Landing at the ApoUo Pier 
a few paces bring us face to fac^ udth the Apollo Gate and the 
great region of the Dockyard. Bather an ancient gate, for on 
a stone taken ont of it in 1867 was inscribed that the town wall 
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was finished on i'st June, 1716, when Charles Boone was 
Governor. No doubt, of the nature of a garden wall. This is 
the gate known to all sea-faring men, for tlrrough it they come 
and go to their ships. T descry over the walls the upper half 
of St, Andrew’s Kirk steeple, rather shut in, and as I think a 
hot place for speaker and hearer. This from proximity to the 
walls and ditch from whence comes an occasional cloud of 
mosquitoes. 

We pass on, still outside the walls, in the direction of Church 
Gate. The various bastions are pointed out to us as we reach 
them in succession. There is the Queen’s Lunette, the Marl- 
borough, the Stanhope, and the Church Bastion with the inter- 
vening raveMns yclept South-West and Grandbys. 

Here I observe that the Esplanade from the Apoilo Pier is a 
dead level. Over the walls, the Cathedral looms high and 
mighty, and dominates everything in this region ; and through 
the gate, as in a peep-hole, 1 can see at the end of the vista tlia 
open space of Bombay Green, on which are cotton bales piled in 
bulky squares, just as in James Forbes’ picture of 1765. 

If you have gates and walls, you must give up a good part 
of your liberty. In early times Apollo and Church Gates were 
shut at sunset, and the Bazar Gate half an hour later. Servants 
of Government living outside might go by bazar till 9 . 30 p.m. 
But fifty years ago leading men (there was no distinction 
between native and European) of the Fort diniT^g at Parel, on 
their return, were, at II p.m,, refused admittance. Happy 
thought ! Let us try Church Gate the' unfrequented. Eules 
as strict as the Medes and Persians were laid down, quite a code 
of them, from dawn to sunset; drums, guns, and bells, and 
pauses and " words of the night ” issued the day before for late 
birds to crawl home in the small hours. The morning and 
evening guns, which have shaken so many rafters and screech 
owls in Bombay, were started in 1760 and continued ever since. 

Here I am confronted by the Bombay hv/ggy-^alldh, a pro- 
orustean demon, yelUng and howling. I know you well. I 
have been “ broken on the wheel.” Ten palJds in a row like 
so many coffins for Getting out and pension at a rupee and 
quarter per diem, ail their blandishments in vain. Treacher 
offers us refreshment, and we saunter on. 
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0 thou weary " Church Gate,” thou lookest doAvn on Olive 
and Wellington as they sweep past, and the blind beggar holding 
on by thy wicket — the arch that never sleeps. 

Observe the Baronet’s residence and the tall'houscs of Hornby 
Eow, how they tower in lofty grandeur over the Ramparts, and 
think.of the kindly amUe of him — second of his name, and his 
brother Rustomjee Jejeebhoy, honoured among men. 

We now pass Moore’s (Sir John’s, no doubt) Bastion, Hodge’s 
(an old Governor) Bastion, and Banyan, Cumberland and Prince’s 
Bastions, iJie Bazar Ravelin within the Horth Pi'ont Envelope, 
all names impregnable as death, but soon to be swept away out 
of man’s memory by the besom of destruction. Vanity of 
vanities I 

Here I halt at the Bazar Gate. This is a great gate — a 
double gate, and the most populous of them all. Here for my 
native friends in numbers, in their flowing robes, men and 
women, of many colours, ingress and egress, and the slavey 
. late at lara hhana in the Port, by the help of permit from the 
Second-in-Coundl, steals away in the silence of the night to his 
dormitory outside. The ham saheh for Mazagon prefers Church 
Gate to threading his devious way on trotting bullock gari 
through the sinuosities of Bazar Street. Sauntering along, 
we soon find ourselves at Fort George (some remnants to the 
fore in 1888), which abuts on the harbour. Here, at Mandvi 
Bandar, I take a boat and leave with its old Mandvi 

Bastion and Hew Lunette. The seaboard between Fort George 
and Apollo Bunder bristles with fortifications, for, right and 
left, the Castle walls spread themselves out in long swinging 
aims of defence, along the shore — guns ready — only invaders 
being the sea mews. 

Here I hail “ Old Mortality,” standing as he has stood and 
will stand for many a day, with his long grey dishevelled locks, 
and two wide-awakes, anticipatory of Tarai, I, like the Egyptian 
Mummy, “ drop » halfpenny in Homer’s hat,” forgetting that 
he only takes silver, and bid the walls adieu,* 

The change which has been effected during the past five-and- 
twenty years on the Esplanade can only be realized by wiping 


* t)Qad a dozen years bro. 
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out from our map of to-day every edifice between tlie Cooperage 
and the Money School. 

A City of Palaces has been evolving itself bo continuously 
that we no longer observe it, and though the sound of the 
hammer and mallet has never ceased during all that time, we 
take it all atf a matter of comse. But it had a beginning.* A 
traveller familiar with Bombay passed through it in 1867, and, 
on a morning walk, observed that opposite Forbes Street some- 
tiling like a huge birdcage had risen like an exhalation from 
the earth, This was the skeleton of the Esplanade Hotel. 

But for the information of the present generation we may 
mention that, when Bombay was a walled city, this great 
moMm, at least from Hornby Eow to the Money School, was 
named Pawan Chakhi, for the reason that, at a period not very 
remote, a huge windmill near the sea margin (hd duty for all 
our grinding steam machinery of to-day .f If you ask your 
gotri v)alla even now to take you to the Pawm Gkahhi, ten 
chances to one that he will take you to somewhere near the 
Gymkhana. If the same question had been asked early in the 
century, the interrogator might have been intent on a duel 
For at some lonely place hereabout, concealed from pubBo eye 
by bastion and ravelin, duels were fought out' ere the sun had 
peeped over the ragged outline of Bhaumalang. But the exact 
spot of tliis Acddama is unknown to me. 

There are men still living who recoUeot the Cooperage in full 
swing to supply the wants of the Indian Havy. Those were 
the days when Admiral Malcolm sent his compliments to 
ITaoroji at the dockyard, to say how well the Bombay-built 
ship “Asia” had behaved at the Battle of Havarino (1827). 
Good stout ships; there are five of them now (1888) afloat, 
constructed here early in the century. 

The Sanatorium near the Cooperage has long since dis- 


* “The beginning waa in 1884:. The walls being levelled, Oovemment 
were enabled to adl plots of ground which reaU^ed oO) lakhs, out of whiok 
High Court, Secretariat, Watson’s Hotel, otc., were built. Some of the ground 
brought 98 rupees per square yaird«’’--^h6SBon and Woodhall’s 
186A. 

t Feh. 1889. Beth HasirwaDjee Framjee PaUl (n. 246) told ine he re- 
membered the windmill It stood near the Queems statue or Gymkhana 
Buildings. 
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appealed, but it would argue a very young man not to 
remember when the compound of the latter was laved by the 
salt sea wave, which also laid bare the roots of the casuarina 
trees at the foot of the Marine Line Gardens. 

In the early decades the Esplanade must have been as bare 
as your hand, save for the projecting casements of the wells 
which dotted this great plain. 

Here, doubtless, many a Kehekah (see Van Euith’s picture) 
met for the first time her lord and master, with no sound but 
the creaking monotone of the water-wheel to disturb them, and 
here mustered the golf club in strong force, with boundless 
amplitude of space. 

There was ,a choice of wells, and the one near the Temple 
Statue was said to be the best. 

Dr. Buist, a geologist of reputation in these parts (1867), had 
investigated them. One of the results was that they had a 
little rise and fell twice in the twenty-four hours, conunen- 
surate in a slight degree with the tides. 

Besides, there were in many of the houses of well-to-do 
people in the Fort wells of excellent water. 

The Post Office was near the Custom House until it was 
burned down, and afterwards in Eampart Eow. ' Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald soon solved the difficulty of the Post Office. There 
was a battle of the sites, Apollo Bandar waS spoken of. This 
was not to be. He examined the site on which our Post Office - 
is now built. . How long will it be before sanction can be 
obtained from the Government of India to construct a Post 
Office ? ” “Four months,” was the official’s reply. 

“ Will you kindly see that this ground is staked off at once, 
and I will come and look at it to-morrow morning at six ? ” 

Everyone must admire the wisdom of the decision ; for the 
Bombay Post Office, whatever strides the city may take, is good 
for all the exigencies of our commerce for the next two hundred 
years. 

But in no instance has such progress been made as in the 
matter of conveyances. The extinction of the Bombay * 
was a mighty relief. We now rejoice, but, like the air we 


* See Vanity Fadr, chjsp. 8. 
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gmt city, laid himself quietly dovni to die amid the distant 
Nilgms, in the words of the groat Poet 

"As in his Mother’s Lap,” 

And to was one of Sorter’s unbought legacies. 

Having now made a circuit of the old walls, let us breathe 
the purer am of 1888,* and glance at one or tw o houses. That 

• This paper appeared la the JXmei of India, July 21, 1888. 
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house with ornamented fapade next the Great Western Hotel 
was the residence of the partners and business premises of 
Remington & Co., a firm which, early in the century, divided 
with Forbes & Co. the financial transactions of the place. The 
archivv-d of the firm cover a hundred years, and the MS. 
memorials and Gombroon Diaries, written out at the earlier 
date of 1762-63. Then there is the Old Secretariat in Apollo 
Street, wliich has seen some strange mutations, lofty pipal tree, 
deep well, room in which Duncan died, staircase like that of 
a Genoese Palace still existing. The highly ornamented fringe 
of the metal balustrade has been riven away from its supports, 
and it was a great rarity, and admired by everybody. It is of 
this Government House Bishop Heber in. 1826 says . — 

"Though large and convenient, it is little used exnept for 
holding' coimcils, publio durbars, and the despatch of business. 
It is a spacious dismal-lookmg building, like many of the large 
houses in Bombay, looking like a Stadthouse in a Free German 
City.” 

Francis Warden, a most distinguished Bombay civilian — a 
man far in advance of his age — ^who came out in 1769, thus 
records the acquisition of this property by the East India 
Company. He writes in 1814 : — 

“ A part'of the extensive range of buildings appropriated for • 
the accommodation of the Secretary’s Office Whs, in 1764, pur- 
chased by Mr. Whitehill for the sum of Es. 46,000. It appears 
by the coUeotor’s books to have mea8ured(2133^ square yards. 

" Mr. John Hunter in the same year tendered his house, with 
ell the- warehouses, outhouses, stabling, and two large com- 
pounds, being the premises formerly designated the ‘seconds 
house,’ and now (1814) appropriated to the meeting of council 
and for the Sadr Adalat, for the sum of Es. 60,000, which was 
purchased on the report of a committee showing that the 
Company would by the two preceding purchases save Es. 17,066 
per annum ; the one was rented by Government as the Secre- 
tary’s Office, and the other possessed advantages more than 
adequate to the warehouses rented by the Company. It 
measured 2766J square yards.” 

Additional property must have been Afterwards acquired, as 
the block recently sold is said to measure, over 12,000 yards. 
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and was purchased for Es. 435,000 by the Sirdar Diler Jang, 
upon which he has erected, at a cost of ten lakhs of rupees, 
those palatial buildings which are now (1891) so conspicuous 
an ornament of Modem Bombay. The Old Secretariat does 
not appear in James Forbes’ fine picture in the Orimtal 
Mmoi/TB of date 1765 ; but the reason is apparent on reflection. 
It was not then built, and previous dwellings occupy the 
place in the picture where this interesting house now stands. 

"We may well pass over any sales by Government in our own 
day, when we read as follows from a veritable source : — 

the 20th February, 1716, the Government bought of 
John Hill, on behalf of the Company, all that messuage, &c., 
commonly known by the name of Sir John Weyborne’s house, 
foi Es. 3000, and on the 9th December, 1719, the Government 
sell this very property to the same person for Es. 180 only/’ 
But this is no reason for not saying what we are now going to 
say, Impugn it whoso list.”* 

I was once iuclined to draw up a formidable hill of indict^ 
ment against the Bombay Government for their sale of the Old 
Secretariat in 1886, and I am not ashamed to confess even 
now that I would rather have seen it converted into a college, 
or even an almshouse. But time comes with soft oblivious 
wing. The king can do no wrong, and in this case I am 
now inclined to side with the king, as also with the Bombay 
Extension Committee’s decision, that Farel should be sold. In 
these two cases the game of preservation is not worth the candle, 
and Parel would require to have much stronger associations to 
induce people to go there and see it bereft of a living Governor. 

We must see, however, that the contagion of selling does not 
spread and become chronic in the body politic, and that the 
only one of our time-honoured buildings which survives — if we 
except the Cathedral (which is perfectly safe in the hands of 
the trustees) — does not fall a prey, and that without any note 
of warning, to the spirit which is now very much abroad to 
convert everything into money. 


* In oatimflling die price paid for the Old Secretariat Grounds in 1704, 
the now depredated rupee requires to be taken into account. Salaries aro 
a good index. In 1800 Dr. Kelr’s (Oivil Surgeon) salary was Ea. 383 per 
mensem and a^ee house, and Exchange in 1704 was 28. 6d. 
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I write now in the interest of that " four square house in 
the centre of the Arsenal, which was handed over to us by the 
Portuguese when we came here in 1666, and which was the 
Government House of Bombay for the first hundred years of 
its history, and — that there may be no mistake about it — is 
vulgai'ised by the name of “ Pattern Boom.*’ * To what base 
purposes we come at last, for Carsten Niebuhr (the father 
of the Historian) in 1764 calls it “un grand et superbe 
edifice,*' and he may have seen it, though I rather think he was 
arrested, or called to account, for endeavouring to take sketches 
of the fortifications. There are many reasons, good and suf- 
ficient, for the removal of buildings, public and private, in 
India. 

The Land Acquisition Act, 1870, of the Government of India 
covers them all, and we can scarcely imagine any one of them 
that would involve as a sme quA non the destruction of this 
vaulted building. Railways, tramways, and docks are, of 
course, inexorable, and everything must give way td them. . 
But none of these will ever likely penetrate into this secluded 
corner, as it forms a kind of promontory outside the city 
proper. 

Moreover, you cannot indict Bombay Castle as a nuisance. 
It does nobody harm, and has been quite inoffensive for the 
matter of a hundred years.t We here note that when a position 
is wanted by the military authorities for defence, as in the case 
of Malabar Point, no questions are asked so far as the public is 
concerned. They proceed at once to pull up by the roots 
Grose*s fine avenue of twisted trees, t which date from 17S0 and 
long before it, to make way for cannon, producing such a chaos 
of upturned earth and stones as would make the angels of 
arohseology and arboriculture weep their eyes out. I have no 
doubt that it is a necessity, or it would not be done. Bombay 
Castle is a place of defence, and the probability that in tho 
near future it will become more so, is the reason why 
address ourselves to the subject, so that, in view of contemplated 


* Now (Aug. 1888) labelled “ Armoury." 

f " The OaaUe is not of any use for defence." — ^Anquetil du Perron, 1764, 

% One of the moat intojcesting sights of this 01^."— Bomlwy JNoi. JSial.. 
Journal^ April, 1888. 
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alterations, a reservation may be effected in favour of this 
building, known as our oldest Government House. 

The Afghan Prince’s words on leaving the Mint, “What a 
place for loot I ” are of significance at a' time when our defence 
is the topic of the day. Both Mint and Treasury, in proximity, 
are well worth looking after, 

The last might be domiciled in this building, the lower storey 
of which constitutes it one of the very strongest bomb-proot 
structures in the island, and we speak from some knowledge 
of it. We may soon therefore, though, we trust, our fears are 
unfounded, lose a celebrated building. 

The deed may be done before we' know anything about it 
whatever. I suppose our readers are aware that Bombay 
Castle is not now, nor indeed has been for a very considerable 
time, open to everybody, and the propriety of this restriction no 
one can doubt. 

Here is an additional reason (the place being so far removed 
from the public eye, and beyond its ken, no one taking the least 
notice of it) for our remonstrance, in the bare hope tbn.t, it may 
reach the highest military authority in the Presidency, and 
prevent the demolition of a building which ■ is so much inter- 
woven with its early history. 

Bombay has shown'on many occasions that she can give up 
her public buildings, Tfrhen they are wanted, for the State, 
without a grudg§, and buildings of the most sacred character 
have been razed to the ground, whieh might serve as cover to 
an enemy. Witness the demolition of our first Bomau Catholic 
Cathedral (1803), of our first Temple of Mumbadevi (1808), of 
our first English Burying Ground (1763), and innumerable 
pleasure houses beyond the gates turrendered (1803) by their 
occupants without a murmur to satisfy the military eadgeneies 
of the day. 

Then came the removal of the ramparts, 1862-63. Nobody 
lamented them, though we think our conscript fathers might 
have left us “a gate” by way of a somendr instead of the 
nondesoript things which, under the name of fountains, obstruct 
the highway, as if the names of Wellington and Erere were 
“ writ in water.” 

The waHs of Bombay had never been a defence. The Great 
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Defence of Bombay was made (1689) before these walls came 
into existence, by this very Bombay Castle, when 20,000 men 
beleaguered it for months, and hammered at its for^cations 
in vain. 

When the Bombay walls fell, great was the fall thereof. There 
was a great shout, as when a whole people are the subjects of a 
mighty deliverance, for the ditch had been a harbour of every 
unclean thing, and the walls a harbour for all the ladmaskes * of 
the town. 

Verily, the walls never did anything, nor protected anybody 
nor anything except the city from ventilation and the breezes of 
the Konkamt 

There was not a jackal the less on Bombay Green at night 
because of them, and nothing has contributed more to the 
health of the community than their removal. Cribbed, cabined, 
and confined — ^the bed too narrow to stretch upon — Bombay now 
tlirew out her arms like a giant refreshed in a new atmosphere, 
and, Samson-wise, burst away from, the bonds of a hundred 
years. like an athlete who casts off his superfluous clothing, 
Bombay was naked, but not defenceless. Who’s afraid ? Tor 
by this one resolution she virtually said to all comers That 
they should take who have the power and they should keep who 
con,” and answered by anticipation the question of Townsend, 

Will England retain India ? ” For the demolition of all these 
buildings, we thus see that there were good and substantial 
reasons ; but none of them apply to Bombay Castle, and stUl 
less to the " four square house,” which is its nucleus, and for 
the subsistence of which we are now contending. If it is 
quietly sold or demolished, the announcement will be received 
with consternation wherever there are men capable to appreciate 
a glorious past. The Castle^ its fortifications, this house, and 
the adjacent land comprising over 20,000 square yards, belong to 
Government — " crown lands ” in the strictest sense of the term. 
But, apart from this, suredy there is something the Bombay 
people may call their own, and that withoiit infiinging on the 


* Badr-m^dshi one pursuing a bad means of livelihood.— B. 
t “ It is a pleasant walk round the top of the ramparts.”— Meadows Taylor, 
1824. 
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jvs imperii of the powers that be, and if Bombay Castle is not 
that " somethii^,” there is little else that remains to contend for. 

The Tower of David and the Temple of Solomon did not 
belong to these men. Unless the past be ignored and Bombay 
denied a History, the Castle is as much to her as the Tower and 
Eolyrood are to the cities that possess thein, spots of earth 
where, if a man does not feel some spark of pride or patriotism 
in his bosom, he would be equally unmoved, as Dr. Johnson 
hath it, on the *' field of Marathon, w the ruins of Iona.” 

Petersburg or Yenice do not sell St. Isaacs or St. Mark’s to 
be converted into snuff-boxes. Those bundinga exist in a 
manner piv lono puhlieo, for there is, what Sir James 
Mackintosh terms in a Bombay judgment, “ a primitive right,” 
a right of possession at all events to this extent, that what has 
received the homage of. men for centuries shall not be wilfully 
impaired or destroyed — the act of God and the Queen’s enemies 
exoepted. 

Men die, but buildings, institutions, and communities subsist 
&om age to age. 

You cannot break the thread of tradition and sentiment, 
without giving a violent shook to the community. 

The continuity of our Government is in a measure uphold by 
the respect and veneration of a well-ordered people. 

And JBomiay Oaatle is, or ought to be, the representative of 
that Government, known and read of all men like its mani- 
festoes that are daily issued and dated from it down to this year 
of grace 1888 , a fiction transparent enough, ,but it shows what a 
power there is in a name, and what a magic it possesses. 

Why has it subsisted so long ? Simply because it has been 
well oared for by those who have gone before us, those men of 
the olden time, to whom we owe a good deal of everything we 
have and are. 

You cannot touch such a symbol of authority without 
weakening your hold- on the community, 

"What is lie good to us of our Archseologioal Department, if all 
its time is to be spent among the dry bones of Buddhism, or the 
coins of Alexander of Macedon, when we have a building at our 
doors which sheltered men of our own flesh and blood, the verit- 
able founders of our eity who lived and died within its walls — 
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the pioneers of our Eastern Empire ? There is no public on 
this side of Suez, said Tliomas Ohisholni Anstey bitterly. There 
is, however, a public, and a very intelligent one too, native and 
European, and if it were polled to-morrow, we are certain the 
vote would be in our favour. Let Dr, Burgess, therefore, join 
us in our endeavour to preserve a most interesting memorial of 
former times, unless ho is prepared to realize, in Bombay, Omar 
Khayyam’s dream of Persepolis. or something like it — 

“ They say the lion and the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamahid gloried and drank deep. 

And Bahram that great Huntdr — the wild ass 
Stamps o’er his head and cannot break his sleep.” 



APOLLO OATE, BOUBAT, 1861 , 
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OHAPm XVIII. 

Social Bombay, 1866-67. 

The period of Sir Bartle I^ere’e adminiatoation (1862-67) was 
. a brilliant one. Unquestionably, a large amount of money came 
into the Presidency at that time, and it was then the founda- 
tions of almost all the great public buildings which adorn our 
city were laid, and which to-day attract the admiration of 
travellers from many lands. Some people, however, may think 
otherwise, and that it was not a brilliant period. Of course the 
coin has an obverse. " I register only the sliining hours,” says 
the Venetian sundial, so we begin by saying that in these days 
Parel was an English home planted on the shores of Aflin., that 
to know LadyErere was considered a liberal education, and that 
her graceful daughters were towers of strengtli to all young 
ladies in search of happiness, in single blessedness or on the 
highroad to matrimony. There are many people stiU living 
who can put their finger on this epoch and eyery detail of it, as 
if it were of yesterday, for the gulf which divides this timeftom 
our own is a very narrow one. " Thou art so near, and yet 
so far." ' 

What is recent, however, will by-and-by be remote, and we 
shall soon shout across to hear in response only the echo pf 
our own voices. Like Elura caves in moonlight, everything is 
beginning to wear the pale shadows of the ancient times. The 
strongest men of this period, and certainly every mnn talked 
about in this sketch, are as dead in their coffins as the Pharaohs 
of Bulak, and already relegated to the bones and muniments of 
History, and the only living evidence we possess that they, ever 
•existed, is some husky voice or treble, which we occasionally 
hpar at club or station, ere its owner steals away or disappears 
from the scene. Vou cannot have in India a plantation as you 
have in iimerica or Australia, the counterpart of society in 
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Europe, ia which oral tradition in long stages descends from 
generation to generation of living men. Sir William Wedder- 
hurn’s grandfather, for example, fought at Cullodon in 1746, 
and Sir William, aged 52 only, left India in 1887< With 
another such gradation as this you might bridge the entire 
English occupation of India. Pour good lives would be 
enough. 

But the blind fury " with the abhorred shears ” works here, 
busy as the lightning. The generations of Englishmen are shorter 
lived, and speedily plucked up by the roots ; swifter and swifter 
the waves, inward and outward, come tumbling along, bringing 
strange mutations of men And things. When Sir Bartle Erere 
came to India his own brother did not know him, so begrimed 
was he with the dust of Araby and Ind.^ When he took his 
final adieu of it, he stood side by side with the Heir to the 
Throne. The day, indeed, when his cup was full, and which 
measured the brimming tide of his success and laudable 
ambition (for after this it began spmewhat to ebb), was in 
November 1875, when he passed in procession through our 
streets with His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, not in 
dim perspective, but in the full midday blaze of an Oriental 
sun. 

I can still see that face, calm, serene and dignified, as it 
brooded on the scene, a fitting conclusion to all the labours of 
forty years, culminating in this grand ovation. The Bombay 
Civil Servant never stood on a more exalted pedestal If it be 
true that every man makes his own face. Sir Bartle had much 
credit in this plastic accomplishment, foi his was a face instinct 
with high and lofty resolve and the ptirposes of a noble mind. 
You may see the ''animated bust ” on the banks of the Thames 
and the banks of the Indus, breathing the same silent story 
from its stony lips. Sir Bartle Prere was not a rich man: 
Probably, like Alexander the Great, he burned aU his super- 
fiuous baggage before he set out'for India. This is certain, that 
he took none of its plunder away with him. No future Burke 
shall denounce him as having drank of "the golden cup of 
abominations.” Gould greater compliment he paid to Indian 


A. B. Scoble, BycuLIa Club, Speaoh of Feb. 14, 1867. 
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Proconsul? ‘‘When shall I see a Commander return from 
India in the pride of honourable poverty?’* asks Henry 
Mackenzie in the Um of Feeling.* Had he lived to our day 
lie would have found one in Sir Bartle !Frere.t 

It was in the year 1865, in the halcyon days for remitters of 
exchange, when a man could secure £112-10 in gold in Lombard 
Street, for 1000 of his Eupees in Rampart Eow, that David 
Livingstone arrived in Bombay, He was then 52 years of age. 
He too had burned his superfluous baggage before setting out 
for India, and as Bombay was merely a milestone hi his journey 
he made another bonfire of impedimenta. I have been told, on 
credible authority, that he carried with him an English Bible 
which ho did not burn, and some hypsometric tables constricted 
by Dr. Burgess in days of mathematical fervour before he had 
" ta’en the antiquarian trade, I tliink they ca’ it/* J He had 
also a stock of Scotch ballads, snatches and proverbs wliich 
stood him in good stead, and wliich he kept in his head ready 
for use on any sudden emergency, and on these neither freight 
carriage nor duty could be levied by any potentate or authority 
whatsoever, barbarian or civilised. When here he did a good 
deal of work, and though men were much involved in shares, 
tliey took more than a passing notice of him. 

Bombay was then like a huge electric blaze shooting high into 
the air on a quiet Summer’s night, attracting by its glare all the 
buzzing denizens of the world. Livingstone went to Matheran, 
went to Hasik, went to Gujarat to his old chum, Taylor, of the 
Irish mission; dined at the Marine Lines ; discussed Burton and 
his trip to Mecca, as Burton, nothing loth, discussed him; held 
lengthy palaver on the Fountains of the Sun with Dr. Wilson in 
the back room of that old shanty of his yclept the Cliff,’* 
where Hakluyt and Purchas looked down upon them from the 


• 1771. 

t Junes, 1888. Sir Bartle Frere’s statue, in line with Outram’s statue, 
unveiled by the l‘rmce of Wales, in Victoria Oardons, Thames Embankment. 
His tomb in St, Paul’s CathedTal completed about two months before. 

X The thieves of Africa respected these and did not think them of anv 
value. 
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Bhelyes j took counsel with the Governor * as to what means 
should be adopted to mitigate, if not suppress, the East African 
Slave Trade. He mingled occasionally with our merchants, who 
subscribed a thousand pounds for him, which he would not take. 
They then put it into a bank, but the bank broke.t Nobody, 
however, lost by these banks, except the shareholders, so the 
money was utilized afterwards for Livingstone purposes. He 
wore a Consul's cap and uniform. He had a good deal of “ dry 
humour ” about him, for at his lecture in the Town Hall he 
exhibited an enormous chignon worn hy the ladies of Africa, 
and as chignons were all the rage in those days the oiroam<ttance 
produced much merriment, 

I have been told hy those who ought to know that he was a 
difficult man to travel with, “ unco ill to leeve wi ' " as Mrs. 
Carlyle senior (and junior also of the same sentiment. If I 
mistake not) described her illustrious son. For one thing, he 
had the Scotch quality of reticence, and, I have no doubt, at 
times he found the need of it. Lord Dufferin (1888) did not go^ 
about and tell everybody that he was going to resign the Vice- 
royalty, He liked India and Africa because there was such bound- 
less freedom in them. So great an enemy was he of enclosures, 
that had he been in Scotland in the last century he would have 
been found among the Levellers. In fact, his great complaint of 
home was its want of “ elbow room/' living or dead, for the 
churchyards even were so crowded that a man could not turn 
himself in his own coffin if he wanted. He did not then even 
dream of Westminster Abbey, for he had made a secret paction 


* In June 1865, Dr. Livingstone entered Bombay Harbour in Ms little 
steamer the “ Lady Kyassa,” after a voyage of 2500 miles, lasting 45 days, 
from East Africa, over an ocean wHioh He Had never crossed before, vritH only 
fourteen tons of cool witH wHioH to keep ^ steam. Sir Lewis Felly had been 
commissioned by Sir Bartle Frere, the Glovenior, wHo was tHen residing at 
Dapuri, near Poona, to welcome the African traveller, and to offer Him the 
Hospitality of Government House. Sir Lewis Felly wwas surprised to f nd 
that Livingstone Had. been His own captain and engineer, crew con- 
sisted of a stoker, a carpenter, and one sailor, witH seven natives from the 
Zambesi. WHen He entered the little cabin, as Sir Lewis delighted to 
narrate, He found Livingstone alone reading His Bible, and Had great difficulty 
in persuading the retiring traveller to accept the thoughtful attentions of the 
Government officials, 
t No uncommon tblng in those days* 
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with Mr. Young, of paraifine celebrity, his bosom friend and 
substantial patron, to be buried in one big roomy grave with 
biTu like "John Anderson my Joe” and spouse, to sleep 
together at the foot of some hill in bonnie Scotland. " But you 
may still qualify for it, Mr. Young ! ” said an old friend to him 
slyly on hearing of the majestic obsequies. 

“Why do you come out to Africa again, to die of fever 
or be eaten up by savages, when you have made troops of 
friends and a great reputation?” asked the captain who 
took Tivingstono across to Zanzibar one evening as they 
sat chatting on deck, watching the procession of the stsfs. 
There was no reply, and repeating the words, “Answer 
that question,” said ^e bluff -captain. “ Because I could get 
notliing to do,” drawled out Livingstone. “ If I only got the 
post of a wood forester or a gamekeeper, a fowling-piece, a fur 
cap and a few mole traps, and,” now laughing, “twenty-five 
shillings a week, would have suited me down to the ground. 
JBut nobody over offered tl^t to me I ” , In all this there was a 
substratum of joke. Nevertheless, we may bo thanlcful for the 
credit of Scotland, that though she made Burns a gauger on £50 
a year, she did not make of Livingstone a gamekeeper. I saw 
him sit down to his last Communion, which was in the Free 
Church of Scotland on the Esplanade. Shortly after he 
embarked for Africa, from which he was destined never to 
emerge alivo. Some four years of silence followed, and then a 
letter came by the hands of Stanley,'* written with a reed on 
coarse foolscap. It had been evidently penned under great 
exasperation, for it denounced the Nasik boys as having " broken 
every cominand in the Decalogue.” These boys had been 
African slaves, rescued from dhows, and placed at Nasik for 
their education. Fortunately, they did not all turn out as bad 
as they seemed, or there fnust be some goodness in things evil, 
for to Susi and Clitima, two of these boys, we are indebted for 
an account of his last days, for his last notes and maps and for 
his bones, whicli, as our readers are aware, found a final resting- 
place in Westminster Abbey. On his way out, at Marseille, a 
yotith,* outward bound, stumbled against Livingstone oddly 


•* To Dr. Wilson. 
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enough. Some Algerine merchanta got up a discujssion after 
dinner on elephants’ tusks, and what and where was the largest 
one, in which a bronzed, middle-aged stranger joined. After a 
tixne the merchants left the table, leaving the youth and the 
stranger alone, who speedily broke ground on the then all- 
absorbing topic of African exploration. *^1)0 you know what 
old Livingstone is doing now ? ” q[uoth the youth ad he rose to 
light his cigar which had gone out. Looking down at his boots, 
after a pause, the stranger slowly uttered this astounding 
reply — " Aye, Jie^s here,^* Whatever diflB.culty there was in the 
lighting of that cigar, there was none in the relations of these 
gentlemen from this contretemps, on the way out. It did not 
in the least mar the native-born courtesy of the great traveller, 
for-he became the close companion of the youth on his voyage. 


Thomas Chisholm Anstey. 

At the risk of registering other hours than shining ones, w’e 
now pass on by way of violent digression to Thomas Chisholm 
Anstey, essentially a man of this period. He, too, burned his. 
baggage on several occasions before setting out for India. He 
did not bum (which he ought to have done) a copy of Scott’s 
novels which he had annotated. It was the Abboiaford edition, 
having broad margins in which he could write upon. He 
brought with him also a verbatim report of Thomas Carlyle’s 
‘Lectwres tm Swopean Idt&rature, now in our museum,^ and 


* ** In the course of His erratic osreer in the House of Commons, at the bar, 
and on the bench of the High Court of Bombay, tbe late Mr. T. Chisholm 
Anstey did many remarkable and some useful things. But he unoonsoiously 
excelled himself when, in the summer of 1888, he took notes of the lectures 
on European culture and literature from the earliest limes to the nineteenth 
century, which Thomas Carlyle delivered that year in London. Carlyle 
himself had no copy, not even notes, of what be doggedly spoke and would 
not write, and he was not then sufSciently famous to aittaot the reporters of 
the daily press. The full notes which, in the form of a quarto volume of 
2X4 leaves, Mr. Anstey kept in his iibr^, reached the valuable collection of 

the Bombay Brimch of the Royal Asiatic Society on his death some eighteen 
years ago. There they were virtually buried, save for a few incorrect 
extracts publishedi by Br. Bowden in the Contemjporary Beview* It has 
fallen to a native of India, Mr. B. P. Karkaria,^ to publish the lectures in a 
royal octavo volume, with some intelligent notes andean introduction. Bo we 
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a fierce and -ungovemable temper. The French pr'overb hath it 
that a certain personage must have been good-looking when he 
was young, so Jane Carlyle widtes in 1838, that he was " the 
most judicious young CathoHo she ever met or dreamed of.” At 
a later period, and more to the point, wrote Thackeray — ^at any 
rate, the clever lines are attributed to him — 

" In former days it was supposed that Schism 
Was the first convert iW)m Catholicism, 

But fiom his habits, you would say that Chish’m 
Uad been converted to the faith of Isl’m.” 

Punch has immortalised him. He recommended that the 
annual search for a Gunpowder Plot, in the vaults of the House 
of Commons, should be abandoned, as T. 0. A., M.P., was wet 
blanket enough for any conflagration. 

It was in Bombay on the Bench that this fiery and chaste 
legislator distinguished himself by some playful displays of 
judicial activity. The memorable words, “ I am astonished at 
my own clemency,” under which he signed Ms name in red ink, 
“Thomas Chisholm Anstey," across a petition for revision or 
mitigation of one of his preposterous sentences, forwarded to 
him by His Excellency the Governor, marked a new era in his 
Constitutional History of England— an era in which Ms little 
finger became thicker than Ms father’s loins — at all events, such 
fathers as we had ever been accustomed to on the Judgment 
Seat. He began by defying one Governor and ended by 
insulting another at a pubHc entertainment ; and after a wild 
Walpurgis Dance of ghastly memory at Bridgewater, dis- 
franchised in 1870, he disappeared from the scene, leaving a 
name at wMch the world — fortunately a very limited world — 

“ grew pale, 

To point a moral and adorn a tale.” * 


owe to Calcutta eome of the finest essays of Macaulay when bo was law 
member of the Governor-General’s Council there. He used to print thorn at 
the ■E’nyHiiniaw press, and send home oarefully-oorreoted copies to the 
Edinburgh Sevtew, The host literary wort of Sir James MacKinlosh, Sir 
John Malcolm, Colonel Grant Huff, and Sir John Haye was done in the Quiet 
of Indian exile, with the thermometer under the punkah at ninety-six 
demees.”— ;9(io<s««»i, January 28, 1822, 

• His tomb in Sivri cemetery is now (1888) a neglected mMa of ohunam. 
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Ee7. Db. Nohman Maolbod and John Connon. 

Norman Maoleod came out in the Autumn of 1867, and was 
the guest of Donald Graham,. OJ.E. He was the Mend of the 
Qaeen, a man of great catholicity of sentiment, and of the 
deepest piety. He was the "Friend of India,” yea, even India for 
the Indians, Churcb- and State, as soon as you are able to put 
them together and build up the fabric discreetly. He knew 




SET. GEOBOE BOWEH. 

everybody and everything and went everywhere. Dined at 
Government House, and with another guest recalled Glasgow 
student days, Peel Banquet, in which he bore a conspicuous 
part, and the old, old days when Brougham thundered on Belief 
and Campbell drank deep to belie the Fleasv/res of Hope. He 
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aought out Bowen/ “Well, how many converts have you 
marie ? ” “ Not one,” answered this servant of Christ, for it was 
all for the Lord, and nothing for himself, and Heaven does not 
expose all its secrets upon earth.f “What do you think of 
this ? ” said a friend as he drove him along the bungalows on the 
Marine Lines. “I think,” said the Doctor, “I have seen 
something like this in Livingstone’s travels I ” This for the 
benefit of the Bombay Extension Committee. At Poona, people 
saw in his burly form a resemblance to Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
“Yes,” said Sir Alexander Grant, humorously, reminding a 
group of listeners that Macleod’s grandfather had entertained 
the great lexicographer on his tour to the Hebrides. At the 
Scotch Dinner that year he was the central figure, like 
Christoijher North in the Nodes, in a white heat of humour and 
eloquence : 

“ ^tlie Hieland heather, 

In lands like tliis where a’ the year 
There’s nunght but simmer weather.” 

There he stood the vis-a-vis of Lord Magdala, that brilliant 
soldier who had seen his new name to be, only, on the map, and 
discoursed toast and sentiment amid shouts of fervid patriotism 
and Higliland welcome. A great crowd listened to his 
preaching in the Town Hall. He utilized everything. Pointing 
wth Ilia finger to that sublime effort of the genius of Chantrey 
which adorns the hall, and which has looked down with its 
stony smile on many a revel, he drew lessons of wisdom feom 
the marble, as effectively as did Macaulay from “ the eagle eye 
and outstretched arm ” of Chatham. At times he seemed to 




* I know that there are other veraiona of this story ; 1 am content with the 
above. 

t Born at Middleburg, Vermont, 30th April, ISlOf; died 6th Feb,, 1888. 
He began life as a. dry goods merchant, but left it lor literature and lived in 
Paria ; in 1842 his betrothed died, after which his life was changed, and he 
studied for the ministry; was ordained 4th July, 1847, and arrived as a 
missionary in Bombay, 29th Jan« 1848/ He started the BomUiy 
and for nearly its whole ex^iatence edited it. His vohimes of devotional 
reading are well known.-^B. 

He had been Long imigo mortis^ A dense mass of weeping men and 
women present round his grave on Monday morning. He diM early on the 
first day of the week, when the disciples went to the sepulchre to see where 
the Lord lay. I saw him in his coffin with a brow like alabasior. 
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break away from ids moorings, but it was only to bring you 
back to the good and the true. He roamed over the politics of 
the world, and his peroration, I am certain, was something like 
this : — “ Italia, Italia, risen from the tomb, like Lazarus, with her 
grave-clothes on, and a napkin bound about her brow and the 
voice of God thundering in the nation’s ears. Loose her and let 
her go.” He closed the book and clasped the clasp. 



JtB. JOBS oaSSOB, CaiBF UAOISXBATB OF BOMBAY. 

I do not know whether I can pass over the scene in the 
General Assembly’s Institution. However, nobody is dis- 
credited by it, and it illustrates life in these days and that when 
people want to agree they will find ways and means of doing 
so. At this great gathering Dr. Macleod gave an account of his 
mission and the object for which he had come to India. It was 
arranged that Colonel Marriott, a high Government official, and 
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the Hon. ATp.yn.Tif1ftr Brown, a leading merchant, should follow, 
but at this juncture there was an awkward pause, each, iii 
courtesy, deferring to and expecting the other to commence. 
Hr. Macleod did not know this. His was an impetuous nature, 
and he must have construed the silence into callousness or 
indifterenoe, for he rose abruptly witk “ Is there no one here to 
bid us God speed or stretch out the right hand of fellowship or 
welcome to us?” The words had no sooner been uttered 
than a voice came from the right, to which all eyes were 
immediately turned. It was that of John Oonnon, who in an. 
evil moment had accepted the challenge. "Yes, there are a 
few Christians here, and I-may add,” — now looking round about 
him — " some heathens to welcome you,” and then followed 
something about the august presence of the worthy Doctor, 
rather overshadowing the small figure of Dr. 'Watson. * — a most 
excellent man. It is the weakest spoke in the waggon that 
creaks, but John Connon was not the weakest. Only of two 
mistakes he committed one. Dr. Macleod was, of course, very 
wroth, and I could see his feet going under the chair — a 
perfect windmill of indignation. The speakers as arranged, 
however, speedily came to the rescue, and the meeting after- 
wards passed off satisfactorily as if nothing had occurred. " Are 
you the man who spoke at my meeting ? ” said Dr. Macleod to 
Mr. Connon, on the way to Elephanta, " for I want to ask you 
if you know that when the Queen appoints a commander to an 
e 2 q}edltion she entrusts to him the selection of liis officers ? X 
am the commander of this expedition. I chose Dr. Watson, 
Dr. Watson did not choose me,” and so amid much laughter of 
themselves and bystanders, they shook hands, Maepherson, 
the Padre, looking on with genial and unmingled satisfaction at 
the happy conclusion of this episode. Horman Macleod lived a 
few years after this tour, but 1 suppose everybody is agreed that 
the seeds of his fatal illness were laid in India. We sometimes 
kin our giiests with kindness, and there was a vein of truth in 
General U. S. Grant’s parting shot some years ago to the 


* " la It not true that in India Br. Maoleod was always preferred before 
you?” said a relative to Br. Watson, in Bundee. "I^o; ou the contrary, 
the palkywaDabs always mede a rush for me J ” 
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Hon’ble James Gibbs, at the Eailway Station, who had apolo- 
gised for the absence of the Governor. “You have done 
everything except to hiry me ! ” 

Norman. Maoleod died in the capital of St. Mungo. His 
body, by his own request, was wrapped in his Scotch plaid, the 
same doubtless that he brought with him to India. The motto 
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of Glasgow is to “ flourish by the preaching of the word,” to 
'^hich he contributed more than any other man in this century, 
always excepting his illustrious predecessor, friend, and early 
patron, Thomas Chalmers. 

John Connon was an upright and conscientious judge, and I 
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may add an upright and fearless journalist. " I have been of 
the Press,” said he in his happiest vein of pleasantry at a public 
dinner; and at a time when he had left the Press for ever ; “ and 
—I may take to it again, and I hereby give fair warning that 
if any man vexes, torments, or unduly persecutes me without 
cause, 1 shall— start a newspaper and hunt him down 1 ” The 
EngliA Cemetery of Alexandria is a forbidding place, no doubt 
in all conscienoe now deeply enough ploughed by the British 
Army of Occupation. Here on this bleak and sandy waste, 
where an Empire was lost and won, under scanty shadow of 
tamarisk or acacia and tmder the granite of his native district, 
lie the mortal remains of John Oonnon. The long inscription, 
like his own character, does not vaunt itself to the passer-by, for 
though granite is weU-nigh imperishable,* it is the nature of 
this conglomerate that the deeply-cut letters on its surface of 
glittering particles are nearly illegible and leave his merits 
undisclosed. In the words of a forgotten poet — 

** A foreign tomb S>iitamB thy mouldering frame. 

And foreign oharacters express thy name ; 

By strangers thy last obsequies were paid. 

By strangers in the grave thy corse was laid.” 


* There is an inscription on the red granite of Pompey’s Pillar that can 
only be seen that it e]dBts, for a very ^ort time each day, when the sun is at 
a certain altitude. 
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An Old Bombay Eirm. 

The financial cpnditiion ot the Bombay Government in 180^ 
is laid before the reader in the “Forbes Correspondence.”* But 
the first indication 
that the Govern- 
ment were getting 
scarce of money 
appears to haVe 
been on the 1st 
December, 1801, 
whenseven Bombay 
merchants signed 
an agreement to 
purchase 85,000 
bales of their cotton. 

The price was to be 
what it cost the E, 

I. Company, with 
Rs. 10 per bale cash 
down 5 war risk was 
almost eliminated, 
as armed cruisers 
were to accompany 
the ships as a con- 
voy on their way 
with the cotton to 
China. - The mer- 
chants agreed to purchase no other cotton until this tran- 
saction was implemented. This was called the ITorthern Xoan 
of 1802. To some people nowadays the transaction will not 
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appear a large one, but even in 1866 it is doubtful whether 
any single contract covered so many bales. But considering 
the value of money at the time, the limited resources of the 
place, and the then infant state of our cotton trade, and that it 
was ihe first instance of the commercial men of Bombay coming 
forwaul to assist the Government with ready money, it was an 
important transaction, and one to which the attention of the 
reader may well be directed. On the one side was the Govern- 
ment, on the other side seven of our foremost men. These men 
were: — Charles Forbes, who represents the firm of Smith, 
Forbes and Co. ; Henry Fawcett, who had been Accountant- 
General in 1792, represents Bruce, Fawcett and Co. ; Alexander 
Adamson we have already noted j Hormusjee Bomanjee and 
Pestonjee Bomanjee (two brothers) ; Ardaseer Dady Shot and 
Sorabjee Muncherjee Eeadymoney. Ho living man (1889) has 
conversed with any of them in Bombay, for they had all dis- 
appeared before the men of the present generation came on the 
stage. But Lowjee Castl^ and Eeadymoney Hall contain the 
representatives or descendants of three of them, and the 
ancestral lands of the Dady family, with tlieir Tower of Silence, 
you may see on your left as you ascend the Siri road on your 
way to “ the Hanging Gardens.” John Hector Cherry acts as 
representative of the Bombay Government in this affair. His 
monument was in our Cathedral, but whether the marble slab 
which records his merits is still within its walls or hustled into 
some godown, like' Colonel Dow’s, the author of the Mistory 
of Hindustan, I cannot tell. 

The firm of Bruce, Fawcett and Co. was then in full swing. 
Bruce was a Bombay civilian of 1766, and before 1792 had 
established the firm, as Government servants were then 
allowed to do, and in that year he appears as Mayor' of 
Bombay. If you wish to realize what that was you must 
roll all our judges into one, for he is chief of the Adminis- 
> tmtion of Justice. See him in his black silk gown with scarlet 
facings; and read that letter of his to Jonathan Duncan {infra 
p. 264), written, no doubt, after he had been badgered by 
importunate natives for their inoney, tlis heat stiH on him; 
he could not get his, and they could not get theirs. You will 
then see that Patrick Crawford Bruce "The Worshipful” 
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is not a man to be trifled with. He, no doubt, would have 
quiet moments, and shut himself up occasionally from the 
madding crowd. For one or more decades several Govern- 
ment servants had sent in tlieir papers for safe custody to 
his firm. They were quite as safe as at the secretary's, and 
had tliia advantage, that they could not be forthcoming at once 
against the sender. Bruce could amuse himself when he was 
stonn-stead by the monsoon, at least with some of them, say the 
Gombroon Diary of 1752.* 

Here is a letter written by John Hunter in England to 
Governor Hornby, dated 23rd May, 1783. Hornby left Bombay 
for England 1st January, 1784; so in these days of laggard posts 
he may never have received the letter, or he may have made it 
over to the firm on leaving 'the country, or it may have fallen 
accidentally into their archives. One never knows into whose 
hands letters may fall, so perhaps the safest plan (there are 
exceptions) is to burn them. Anyhow this letter, however 
come by, deals with matters of great public and private import 
to a Governor of Bombay in 1783, and is not without interest to 
us, capitals and all. We have space only for : — 

“ The man at the head of your army is without temper or 
prudence. Power proposed to be given by Lord Advocate^s Bill 
to all future Goveriiors-Genoral would make him more arbitrary 
than any Highland Cliief that ever lived in Scotland, even than 
he who in Days of Old (and Ignorance) was used to blow a Horn 
as leave to all the Kings and Princes upon earth to go to 
Dinner. I suppose Suffrein lias left the Coast. Mr. Francis is 
most talked of for Bengal. The Bill will probably secure your 
seat and Governor Hastings for another year.” 

The other year ” did not come to Hornby, though it came to 
Hastings. Goddard is the General whose forces got a hammering 
between the Ghats and Kalyan in 1781. The “ Dol’d Advocate ** 
is Dundas of Arniston, afterwards Lord Melville, President of the 
Board of Control, We have here also a decree of tlie Mayor*s 
Court signed by Mr. Bruce himself in 1792 ; both the document 
and seal attached are possibly unique. The Hon. Mr. Jardine 
kindly remarks thereon : — " A precious memorial of the past 


* Chap. XL, p. 165. ^ 
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The seal is wonderfully preserved. The Latin under the scales 
and serpent is, I think, — Nbo ^ e, nee mctu** 

I suppose it means that the Mayor was as wise as a serpent, 
and held the scales of Justice at an equal poise, without fear, 
or hope of reward. Bruce left Bombay and established himself 
at an early date in London, for Sir James Mackintosh, in 1804, 
mentions Bruce, De Ponthieu and Co. as a house of call for old 
Indians. On and after 1816 the name of Eemington and Co. 
(Mr. Eemington had been in Bombay from near tlie beginning 
of the century) takes the place of Bruce, Fawcett and Co., and 
this firm strode lustily along on the road to fortune. In the 
first decade of the century Forbes and Co. and this house were 
closely allied. They had so many interests in common that in 
vulgar parlance they could not afford to quarrel. They were 
two leading names — ^in fact the only leading names — and were 
often identified in one common enterprise. It was so, we 
see, in the Bombay crisis of 1803, when they wore linked 
together in their praiseworthy relations with the Government. 
John Forbes was a partner of Bruce, Fawcett and do. in 1812. 
But not only with Government, but in every gathering in 
Bombay, political, commercial, or social, these two firms for 
nearly three quarters of a century were repi*esented, and they 
were the leading representatives. In the church as in the 
world seats were vested in their names for all time, Forbes* pew 
was- next the Governor’s, smompnow. But next to Forbes* 
was Eemington's, Outside the charmed circle was all the world 
to take its place of rest, and outside the Cathedral, in that 
narrow fringe cut off from the Bombay Green, their dead may 
be found at no great distance from each other. It is seldom 
indeed that commercial firms have maintained such a long 
.supremacy, and we are not, we think, exceeding the bounds of 
truth when wo say that for fifty years no vacancy' in the 
Legislative Council, and latterly no seat in the old Bank, while 
it lasted, could be filled up without them. So late as 1838, 

‘ when the Chamber of Commerce was established, it was 
remarked that by the absence of their names the new' venture, 
which was so successful, seemed to be shorn of half its strengtli. 

And on any great public occasion — take Outram*s Banquet 
for example, in 1842^ when Henry Fawcett was elected to the 
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chair — ^popular opinion was in the same direction. The position 
was a well-earned position, for it had been won during a long 
series •‘Of years, by intelligence, industry, and perseverance, I 
am not astonished if Charles Forbes and Patrick Bruce were 
proud men. They had reason to be proud, for no living man in 
Bombay nowadays occupies a precisely similar position. They 
were individuals, not persons. Bombay in its early days was 
altogether different from what it is now. 

The political machine itself was different. Its Governors 
made treaties with the great powers of Western India, with the 
Marathas, with Haidar Ali, with the Shah of Persia. Its 
judges were merchants. So was it with the commercial 
machine ; all the financial talent which now floats in so many 
busy brains was centred in the heads of one or two people. No 
communication by telegram to warji, instruct, or vex. Two 
firms did all the banking business of the place. There was no 
Government servant so small tliat lie did not use Forbes or 
Eemington, and none so big as to be^able to do without them. 
The firm of Eemington and Co., near ApoUo Gate, and that 
across the seas in Broad Street, for our purpose were one. The 
partners, as we have seen, began — one as Mayor and another as 
Accountant-General. They ended (this was the London House), 
before there was any Suez Canal, by furnishing a chairman to 
the P. and 0. Co., and a member of parliament to the City of 
London. This was in the Eeformed Parliament of 1833.* But 
why do we weary the reader ? Is not the air in politics and 
literature still rife with Colvins and Crawfords, men of mark — 
men distinguished from their fellows by force of character and 
indomitable wiE ? 

A friend writes : — 

“The last' of the old race of banker merchants was Eobert 
Wigram Crawford, who, after retiring from Eemington and Co.y 
joined the home firm of Crawford, Colvin and Co. as its senior. 

“ He was Liberal member for the City of London between 
1867 and 1874, was once Governor of the Bank of England, and 
was offered a Baronetcy, which he declined. He was always 


* William Orawford was M.P. 1833 to 1841, and R. W- Crawford, his son, 
was M.P. 1867 to 1874, 
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listened to with respectful attention, Commerce or 

linance were before the House. 

“ He died in London at a good old ago, Aug. 3rd, 1889, having 
practically retired from the City some years before, although he 
retained to the last the important function of Chairman of the 
East India Eailway Co.” 

It would be a great mistake to conclude that the men of this 
generation in Bombay were of the usual type, "lean and 
sallow,” which romance has given to the " Nabob ” of an earlier 
date. You have only to spend five minutes in our Town Hall 
to get quit of such an idea. You will there see three men done 
in marble by Chantrey, They arC purposely of lieroic propor- 
tions, but they were all men of unconimon size and intellectual 
strength. Malcolm^s head and feet were so big that he had to 
order his hat and shoes from England.* The wealcest and most 
intellectual of them lived the longest. These three men often 
took counsel together and went to the House of Grod in company. 
There were giants in those days, and one of them was Sir Charles 
Eorbes, about whom we have something to say. Another error 
is that the Indian merchants confined their dealings to gold and 
silver, to silk or precious stones. This also is a mistake. They 
were engaged in supplying the material wants of an increasing 
colony, which was half militaSy, half commercial; they were 
engaged in shipping the products of India to Europe or to 
China, as all Indian merchants have been from the days of 
Solomon. A glance at the Bemington papers dispels all such 
notions. Amid the gleam of pagodas and Venetian sequins we 
descry bales of cotton, piles of timber, heaps of cordage. Plate, 
wine, guns, crop up at intervals. An invoice of presents from 
some potentate to the King of England is followed by an order 
for SOO canvas bags from Bankot. " Do you want any more 
horses from Anatolia ? ” writes one from Asia Minor. " Insure,” 
writes another, " Es. 8000 on 90 Oaffres from Gou to Colombo ; ” 
while a third requests bis name to be put down for one more 
share of the " Insuring Insurance^ Society.” Or James Outram, 
from the storming of Panala, sends a sick man, " and withal to 
pay his passage home, money or not money — put that to my 


♦ NiiarfrwanjeePramjce Patil, Esq., is my authority on this point, p. 218. 
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account.” To play base ball at Matunga, to saunter on the 
battlements, to eat oyster suppers at TJran, to drink punch at 
Cameron’s Tavern, dignified with cliampagne and the name of 
the Sans Souci Club,” once a month, were their amusements. 
Only once do I find in fifty years one of their partners, more 
adventurous than the rest, making an excursion to the Dekhan. 

hope Stevenson has returned sound in body and mind, 
notwithstanding the seducing Caves of Elora.’' Tins was in 
1816. For days he was detained in one place by the Piiidaris, 
and could not proceed to Poona until he got an escort of twenty 
soldiers. From Poona it was quite as bad. The " Pina ” (as 
we speak playfully of the “ Gyps ”) had murdered a European 
woman at Karli, so he made a run for it, and by dint of strong 
relays of horses and a fair wind from the south managed to get 
to Bombay in one day. “Send some dinner to Panwel and 
my gari to the ITew Pier, and tell Jehu to wait all day and 
all night, for how can I toll when I may arrive.” You may be 
sure tlie sun was quite as hot and the mosquitoes quite as big 
as they are now, and that there wae a bundle of musty lettem 
from home six months old awaiting his arrival, for Bombay hod 
not yet tasted the benefits of steam or a weekly mail. 

Ohailes Forbes was a son of tlie Eev. Geo. Forbes of Lochell, 
a parish in the Highlands. He had noble blood in Ms veins, 
for after he was created a Baronet for his worth, wealth and 
personal abilities, a jury at Aberdeen found he was the nearest 
heir male to the third Lord Forbes of Pitsligo. His residence 
and place of business in Bombay, within and close to the walls, 
is now occupijad by David Sassoon and Co, at the comer of 
what has been called after him Forbes Street. 'He was 
married in 1800, and at the time he wrote the letter to 
Governor Duncan in 1803 dn the Bombay crisis, he was 29 
years of age. The present is the fifth Baronet. The poet’s 
words are often verified ; — 

** Like leaves on trees the race of mau is found, 

Now greoii in youth, now shed upon the ground ; 

So generations iu their course decay, 

So flourish these when those have.passed away.’* 

The Governor of Bombay paid him* high compliment in 
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asking for his views on the pecuniary distresses. But everybody 
will agi'eo that he was worthy of it, for his letters display un- 
common ability in one so young, not only in expression, but in 
the remedies Ixe suggested, the best proof of which is that his 
measures were carried out by Government and tided the 
“ Company ” over until the needed relief came. 

In those letters which have been placed before the reader, the 
intensity of the crisis in w^hich the Bombay Government was 
involved is apparent. They may be perused- with interest, 
but a glance at the account current of Bruce, Fawcett and Oo. 
with the Bombay Government gives a more vivid picture of the 
state of matters and the stiuits to which it was reduced. On 
the 1st day of August, 1806, the Government seems to have 
completely resigned its function as paymaster in Bombay, and 
relegated it to this firm. On that day we find the following 
entries : — Paid Thomas Lechmere, Senior member of Council, 
Bs. 4,166-10. Sir James Mackintosh lus salary, Tls. 3,333-13-3. 
Then follows payment of a bill drawn by Mountstuart 
Uphinstone at -Nagpur, and a contractor’s account to Cursetjee 
Manakjee, whose statue at Byculla is familiar to us, and 
whose son was still more familiar, until lately, at aU gather- 
ings of our citizens, the late Manakjee Cursetjee. Then 
foUow stable rent and wages. Although this document is 
merely a draft, and the debit and credit columns occupy more 
than a dozen pages of quarto, it is beautifully written out, and 
the figures finally on 31st December resolve themselves into a 
balance against the Government of eighteen lakhs, ten thousand 
six hundred and eighty-one rupees. This document is indorsed 
in a strong hand, with the words “ I fancy the within contains 
all. W. 0.” Happy William Crawford I But not happy. As 
true as if we saw him, he rises from his narghilch or hubble- 
bubble, with a strong wheeze, and puffs away all outside 
concerns, with the white wreath of smoke which leaves its trail 
behind him. There he stands looldng out of the window of his 
upper room, in his white jacket. Karanja is there, Karnala is 
there, hut he sees them not ; and the sun is setting for to the 
south, for it is the 31st. Dec., and he sees it not ; and the sailors 
stream through the Apollo Gate to have a night of it in the 
and bring in th© New Year with We won’t go home till 
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morning.*’ He hears them not. He only repeats dreamily, "I 
fancy the within contains all,” So ends 1806. 

He is now, however, in smooth water, but long before this, in 
1803, both firms were in mighty straits from their heavy advances 
to Government. We have their own words for it. The one says 
his advances have been made far beyond the bounds of prudence, 
that the credit of his firm is at stake, that we have given you 
a great deal more than what belongs to us,” and the o^er 
declares its credit is at hazard, and that bill-holders have gone 
away unsatisfied from his doors. These are their own words. 
Clamorous merchants from the Bazar, and all the more 
clamorous as the plot thickened (that was to be expected), with 
no Bonk in Bombay, and its Government with an empty 
treasury, it is to this period that tradition assigns a recourse to 
the ruse adopted by the Bank of England during the Bebellion. 
But whether it was by relays of wagons or payment in the 
smallest coin of the realm, time and patience soon put panic to 
flight, and people wer,e afterwards ashamed of themselves, sc 
much has sentiment to do with all such rushes. 

There is one thing quite clear, that every man on the Northern 
Loan must have benefited by it, or they would not have entered 
on the same line again in 1803. Hormasji, ere he died in 
1828, experienced the truth of the saying that “one good 
turn deserves another,” and Dady had the eulogium pronounced 
upon him by Sir James Mackintosh, that “ he was certainly 
the best of all our natives,? and Forbes went home in 1812 in 
the same ship with the great Philosopher, to the long career of 
honour which awaited him. 

For some part of that honour Charles Forbes was unquestion- 
ably indebted to the Duke of Wellington, who had met him 
often in Bombay. No man had a juster view of money than 
the Duke. Money is the sinews of war, and the sinews of 
peace. If you have no money to pay your way, war will fail 
you and peace will fail you. Forbes was instrumental in raising 
money for the Duke’s paramount pxirpose, which we need not 
say was an immediate dash at the force which disputed our 
position in Western and Central India. 

There is a coign of vantage at Matheran named Chauk Point, 
BO called from a village of that name in the plain below^ Barren, 
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bleak but beautiful withal, from amid black boulders, withered 
vegetation and stunted mango trees, a splendid landscape bursts 
upon the vision. That landscape includes in ‘ these latter days 
the “ Duke’s Nose.” At the spectator’s feet lies the village like 
a cluster of wigwams amid some greenery. Had the spectator 
been here on the 18th of May, 1804, he would have seen a 
different sight, for the plain was then a camp of armed men, 
dotted with innumerable tents. In one of them sits Arthur 
Wellesley, and he is writing to the Eight Hon. Lord William 
Bentinck, Governor of Fort St. George, amid his guns and 
drums from his camp at Chauk: "When at Bombay I gave 
much attention to supplying the subsidiary force serving with 
the Peshwah with money hereafter, in consequence of orders I 
received from Lieut.-Genl. Stuart, and I had much conver- 
sation with the mercantile gentlemen there, particularly with 
Mr. Forbes, a gentleman of great respectability, who is at the 
head of one of the pnnoipal houses, and who has frequently 
come forward in aid of Government, when his assistance has 
been required.” And on the 27th of the same montlr, from his 
comp at Panaula, he drives the matter home in a letter to 
the same address. ' " Upon the occasion of addressing myself to 
your Lordship, I cannot avoid adverting and drawing your 
Lordship’s notice to the public spirit of Mr. Forbes, who speks 
opportunities to render his private speculations as a merchant 
useful to the pubho service. By this conduct he has upon a 
variety of occasions, and particularly in the last year, given 
most material aid to tlie cause of the British Government on 
this side of Indio.” 

No wonder that the men of Bombay looked upon themselves 
with complacency at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century. Indian commerce was now about to make a new 
departure. England was no longer to use the chintzes, calicoes 
and muslins of India, but set herself in earnest — ^it was the 
dawn of mechanicsl forces in Lancashire — ^to supply piece goods 
to clothe the millions of India’s population, and the revolution 
was speedy and effective.* There was, also the influence of 
current events, whioh followed each other with astonishing 

* In 1809 the im^rt of Indian manufactures into England was valued 
at two millions storling,^but from and after this date it speedily declined. 
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rapidity almost at their very doors, Onne, the historian, says 
that ‘‘inactivity or retreat i'n war is never in Hindustan. imputed 
to prudence or stratagem, and the side which ceases to gain 
successes is generally supposed to be on the brink of ruin/* We 
had gained successes— great successes in 1803 — and our case 
was the reverse of all this, and the men who bore a part in this 
eventful time partook of its spirit and enthusiasm. No doubt an 
Athenian after Marathon considered that he was the equal of any 
ten men, and the citizens who came after caught the infection 
and reflected the lustre of the golden age. So was it in a 
measure in this age. These were the young giants of our early 
commerce. To us indeed abeady they have the hardihood of 
antiquity. Hence the men of those days were stronger, bolder, 
more outspoken, not so mealy-mouthed as we are apt to be, not 
frightened of losing an appointment, or Bruce could not have 
bearded Duncan as he did on the 13th April, 1804, or Munro — 
he who to liis credit had come out to India a man before the mast 
— ^would never have had the courage-to write Arthur Wellesley 
that he had sacriflced more of his men at Assaye than was at all 
necessary, and have his letter taken in good part, nor Arthur 
himself daied to write of the Bombay Government, “I wish to 
God I had nothing to do with them ! ” I daresay we are quite 
as sincere nowadays, but what men will think or say, or do, 
comes in often as preliminary digression. There was a rough 
and iron-handed method of dealing in those days to which we are 
altogether strangers, and the instances 1 have cited would I am 
sure be set down* as conduct outri, masterful, obstreperous or 
insubordinate in 1889. 

We are recording history when we say that in dealing 
with our own as much as with native interests, the measures 
we were then engaged in, in this part of India, precluded 
all dissimulating. They had to he bold, prompt and rapid. 
It was now or never. Por what did Assaye give us? 
People forget nowadays that within two months of that 
decisive battle, a treaty was signed by Sindia by which was 
ceded to us the great provinces of Agra and Dehli. The Doab 
also, with all his possessions north of Jaypur, yielding a revenue 
of two crores of rupees. Had Bombay nothing to do with this ? 
The Forbes Loans are the best answer to the question. They 
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commenced as we have seen in 1801, and the battle of Assaye 
was fought on tho 23rd September, 1803, and some credit is 
certainly due to the men who at their desks, with much anxiety 
to themselves, supplied a great deal of money, for the immediate 
prosecution of tlie war. This spirit of blunt hrxt righteous 
independence, was born and begotten of such ovcutful times, 
and it will be a woeful day for Bombay should it ever be 
extinguished. That spirit wlxich long before tliis induced old 
Hornby to tear up the Treaty of Wargam and scatter its 
stipulations to the^ winds rings out in the words of Elphinstone, 
when he was»|Lsked to petition for an act of indemnity for some- 
thing he had done. “ If I have done wrong, I deserve to be 
punished ; ijf I have done right, I do not require an act of 
indemnity.** It was tho same spirit which existed in the 
commanders of the Indian Navy, those bluff skippers on barque 
or buggalow, who chsCsed the pirates from tlie seas. And it 
lingered long after. It was the breath of Outrain*s life and the 
exaggeration of Napier's. It survived in Souter. It lived in 
the merchants and bankers of past days. When David 
McCulloch * was manager of tho Commercial Bank in 1847, the 
partner of a leading firm asked him to call on them about a 
matter of business ; he quietly replied, " The distance between 
Messrs. — & Co.'s, office and the Commercial Bank is precisely 
the same as that between the Commercial Bank and .Messrs. — 
& Co.'s, office.” It was not uukaxown among the clergy. When 
a great official in the Town Hall newly arrived lifted up his 
hands and said he “thanked God he wasn't a Scotchman,” 
" For the meanest of the mercies, I suppose,” said Dr. J. Wilson 
jocosely. It exists among the judges, for who oapi forget the 
war in Malcolm's time. But whether among governors, bishops, 
judges, generals, bankers, merchants, or the community at large, 
native or European, it is an everlasting factor in the Bombay 
public. It takes its time from neither man nor place. Witii 
Burns 

“ For God’s sake, Sirs, ‘then speak her fair, 

And stroke her cannie wf the hair.” 

Of course when this spirit is in it runs into all 


♦ See Chap. XLII. 
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kinds of excesses, and stops short of nothing : Kobert Knight’s * 
"Centre of the World,” Sir George Birdwood’s "Babylon of the 
Eevelations,” or even onr later name, the "Kingdom of 
Bombay.” 

In a review of these letters and papers (some of them fragile 
and brittle as tinder, falling in pieces at the touch) L have 
purposely confined myself to such as are of historical importance. 
I have come across many names which in their day and genera- 
tion held high place in Western India, and there is nothing 
here to affect their reputation. There are no skeletons in the 
house. Not one man of mark is prejudiced by them. Those 
names which are household words, and have established them- 
selves in our veneration and affections, remain as before. Their 
aims are the best of ours. The same deeds of unrecorded benefi- 
cence, limited by neither race nor creed; the same enlightened 
policy ; the same independent views ; the same righteous purpose ; 
and when things were at the worst — as in the old times before 
them — ^the same undiminished faith in the future. Their future, 
has become our present. We are now heirs of all the ages and 
foremost in the inarch of time. Bombay has had many builders, 
from him who laid its foundations in 1674 with the words "the 
city which by God’s assistance is intended to be built,” and it 
is not yet completed. When it will be no man knoweth, but 
standing where we do, on the scaffolding of the unfinished 
building, and looking on the long series of years from the first 
feeble beginnings until now, we may be allowed to scratch on 
the plaster: — “King’s daughters are among thy honourable 
women, and thy traffickers the honourable of the earth.” 


THE EOBBES COBBESPONDENCE. 

The following letter?, relating to tbe preceding chapter, have been kindly 
placed at my diftpopal for publication, and now see tbe light for tbe first time, 
without addition or abridgment of any kind. 


* B. Knight, editor of the Statesman^ &c., died in Calcutta Jan. 1890. 
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(Frivatc,) 

The e the Governor, 

Hon’ble Sir, — ^A greeably to your desire, I row have the honor to lay 
before you my sentiments npon the causes of the present pecuniary distresses 
of Government and the means of relieving them. 

The present pecuniary distresses of Government do not arise from an 
impaired credit, on the contrary, the Company’s credit is now higher than it 
has been at any former period during these last 10 years, widch will clearly 
appear by the following observations : — 

In the year 1793-4, the Governments at the different presidencies, 6 per 
cent, notes were at a discount of 8 and 4 per cent, which, in the course of the 
six following years, became depreciated 20 to 25 per cent. ; but from the year 
1790 they have gradually risen in value, and are now saleable in Bombay at 
5 per cent, and in Calcutta at from 3 to 4 per cent, discount. The 10 per 
cent, decennial loan pa}ier, which was issued in 1708-0 at par, now bears a 
premium of 7 to 8 per cent., and the 8 per cent, loan paper at a cliscoont of 6 
jier cent, may now be reckoned at par or very nearly so. Neither do the 
distresses of Government arise so much from auy temporary increase there 
may be in the expenditure of public money, but principally from the present 
uncommon scarcity of cash which operates equally to diHlrcsB many indi- 
viduals, although on a smaller si^alc, and therefore attracting loss notice. 

This scarcity is no doubt real in a great degree, arising from various causes, 
Bbch as the limited importation of Bullion last season from Chino, from 
Government having been obliged to send considerable Bums in specie off the 
Island for the payment of their troops, and from the large sums tliat have 
been exported by individuals, as well as to the Northward, for the purchase 
of cotton as to Malabar ; but, at the same time, it is in no snuill degree the 
effect of that general distrust which has prevailed in the settlement since the 
late cslamitous fire on the 17th February, inducing many persons to collect 
and hoard up their money instead of lending it out at interest as formerly, 
upon the principle of its being better to lose a little than lislc the whole. 
I’he scarcity of money may also be partly attributed to a combination of the 
Shroffs, who usually deal with Government, and whose intoiost it no doubt is 
that Government should be distressed for money. Be this as it may, until 
Bpeoie either becomes more plenty, or that some other offioient circulating 
medium is substituted, this general distress must be expected more or less to 
continue. The issue of Government Treasury Bills has, therefore, contributed 
greatly to the convenience and advantage both of Government and Indi- 
viduals, and if carried on upon a regular and moderate system might still be 
rendered soj but the greatest possible caution ought to bo observc<l in the 
mode of issuing them, and in avoiding any act tiiat may in the smallest 
degree tend to depreciate them. 

. In times of such general scarcity of cash as the present, Government might 
perhaps be warranted by precedent in resorting to the strong arm of Power to 
give currency to their paper, and wo have examples of this hind before us, 
not only in the mother-country, but nearer at hand ; such measures as tliesc, 
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liowever, must be very unpleasant, and it is doubtful v?bether they are not in 
the end more hurtful than beneficial to the public credit. If, theiefore, the 
same effect can be produced by less violent means, they ought to be adopted, 
even under a sacrifice on the part of Government, 'which, if timely resorted 
to, may, in my opinion, stUl he the case. 

With this view, Gbvemment should endeavour to secure the assistance of 
the Principal European Merchants and Agents in the Settlement, who have 
the greatest command, not only of cash, but of Company’s paper, belonging 
to themselves and to their constituents, may be said to have in a great degree 
the regulation of the relative value of each, 'unconnected with such acte of 
Government as may tend to raise or depress any particular description of 
their securities. This assistance Government have hitherto experienced upon 
all occasions of difficulty, and certainly they never required it more than at 
present. 

The co-operation of the Merchants once secured, it is to be understood that 
they will upon every occasion advance the interests of Government, as much 
as may be in th^ power, with a due regard at the same time to their own ; 
that is to say, they will throw into the Company’s treasury from time to time 
as much money os they can collect and spare, they will pay and receive 
Treasury Bills at ^wr only^ and endeavour to make them answer the purposes 
of cash, as far as may he practicable, until specie shall become more plenty, 
when it may so happen that Treasury Bills will, as heretofore, have the 
preference in many cases. 

This appears to he the only way in which Government can obtain relief at 
present without making very great sacrifices in point of interest or in 
exchange of their drafts upon, Bengal, and even by making those sacrifices it 
is very doubtful, if they would experience relief in a greater degree than they 
will derive from the plan here proposed, for it is more than probable that if 
Government were once to give way to the Shroffs or others, either by 
lowering their Exchange or raising their interest, every new sacrifice would 
render a greater succeeding one necessary and by hurting their credit might 
produce the opposite effect to that intended, for it may he remembered that 
Government were never more distressed for money than when they were 
giving 12 per cent, interest and their exchange on Bengal down to 00 B. Es. 
per cent.* 

The next point to be considered is the terms upon which it would suit the 
merchants to co-operate with Government in the plan above-mentioned, and 
although 1 do not possess the authority of the merchants collectively to 
propose any particular terms, yet I -would suggest the following to he offered 
for their consideration. Government must be aware of the great and 
increasing discount that ^ their Treasury Bills now bear and the consequent 
enhanced value of specie. Those Treasury Bills are now procurable at 7 to 8 
per coni, discount, and may be soon at 10. It is, therefore, but reasonable 
that for such assistance as the merchants may have the power of rendering to 


* Ten per cent, discount 
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Govermnenti tliey should receive a fair and proportionate^ but at the same 
time, moderate recompense. 

With this view I would propose : That the merclmnts shall have 

oredit with Government for such ^unis of money as they may from time to 
time he enabled to pay into the Treasury upon a running account hearing the 
usual interest to the Slst December nest. Secondly — ^That all Treasury 
Bills when due, all Bills of Exchange, and other public demands on Govern- 
ment which the merchants may present to the different offices, shall be 
carried to the some account, without, however, restricting the merchants 
from demanding payment thereof in cash should they reqmro the same. 

That the merchants shall he supplied by Government with Bengal 
Bills as they may require them to he passed to their debit in account with 
Government at an exchange of 8 per cent, under what the merchants may 
negotiate them, which, however, they are upon no occasion to do at a lower 
exchange than that at which the shroffs draw their Bills, and as the 
merchants must in many instances remit the Government Bills to their 
agents at Calcutta and redraw against them, thereby incurring an agency of 
1 per cent,, they will in thosq cases derive a clear gain of only 2 |ier cent, by 
the transaction, whilst Government will he assured of receiving a fair 
exchange upon such Bills as the merchants may be so supplied with, as the 
BhxaSa generally buy and sell Bills at a difference of from 2} to 8 per cent., 
that is to say, if they buy from Government Bills on Calcutta 106 Bombay 
per cent. S. Bs,,’*' they will* sell their own hills at 107i and 108 Bombay per 
cent. S. Bs.* I^ourthly — That on the 81st December next the accounts of the 
merchants with Government shall be made up with the usual interest and a 
premium of 2 per cent, added to the amount that may appear due to the 
merchants, on striking the balance, for which they shall he entitled to receive 
promissory notes bearing interest at 9 per cent, payable half yearly and the 
principal in 8 or 5, years, at the option of Gfovemment if in India — but with 
an option to the holder of tl^e notes to demand payment by bills on England 
at any preceding period at tbe rate of 2/6tper Bupee 9 months, leaving it optional 
with the Court of Directors to extend the period of payment for 8 months 
longer on allowing interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum, being nearly 
on the foodng of the Northern Loan of 1802. These terms, to which on the 
part of the Firm of Forbes and Co. I should accede, and am also authorised 
to do so on the part of Bruce, Fawcett and Co, will, 1 hope, appear not only 
fair and reasonable but moderate when it is considered that by the purohase 
of Company's paper the merchants might make a profit of moro than double 
tbe amount here required, *& process, however, which would' naturally be 
attended with injury to the Company, both in their credit and purse, for it is 
evident that the morb their Treasury Bills become depreciated, the higher 
ctmsideration must they give in all their contracts, and upon all their 
nurohases which are paid for in those Bills. 


* For 100 Sicca Bupees, 
6d. per Bupee. 
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On the contrary if the proposed agreements should be concluded between 
the Company and the merchants, the interests of the one would then in a 
great measure become those of the other, thereby forming a plan of co-opera- 
tion which would at once tend to support the credit of the Treasury Bills as 
well as the Exchange on Bengal. 

The advantages which Government would derive from this arrangenrent 
ore, therefore, too obvious to require comment ; in a short time, I have no 
doubt, their Treasury Bills would rise again to par and their Bills on Bengal 
would proportionally increase in value to what they bore six months ago, 
namely, a premium of 6 to 7 per cent, on Calcutta ; whereas the best terms 
now offered by the shroffs (Manordas Dwarcadas and Gopaldas Manordas) for 
the supply of cash to Government are to enter into a contract for payment 
of only 5 lakhs of rupees into the Treasury within three months for Bills on 
Benares at par, and on Calcutta at 102 per cent. 

As it will not, however, he in the power of the merchants to meet the 
necessities of Government to their full extent (and indeed this is not to he 
expected), it is to he understood that Gh>vemment are at liberty to make such 
arrangements with the shroffs, or others, as they may deem advisable, giving 
intimation of the same to the merchants for their guidance, a measure 
necessary to the interests of both parties. 

To insure the desirable consequences before-mentioned, ^however, it will ha 
absolutely necessary on the part of Govemiment to observe the followmg 
precautions with respect to their Treasury Bills, ou the great and sudden 
depreciation of which it may be necessary to say a few words. This 
depreciation is not altogether to be attributed to the scareity of specie, 
although no doubt that is the piiuctpal oause, as previous to ihe month of 
March last, they were readily convertible into cash at a discount of 72a’'' per 
cent., but very rarely offered for sale; the oommenoement of their depredation 
may therefore be dated from the 17th February, a day which brought many 
other misfortunes along with it. I must, however, take the liberty to observe 
that the evil has been greatly increased; first, by issuing those Bills to too 
great an extent, and in many cases where they ought nob to have been 
issued ; secondly, by not pioviding means for their prompt payment when 
due; and thirdly, by the officers of Government having in some instances 
refused them in payment, not only before due but after. 

Upon the three foregoing heads I would recommend in the first pla<% that 
no Treasury Bills should he issued to those who must of necessity im>- 
mediately realise them into cash upon any terms to procure the means of 
BubBistence, such as the suhalterns of the Army* and other descriptions of the 
Company’s servants upon small allowance, neither ou'ght they to he issued, if 
possible, to contractors of any description, but particularly thosp who from 
the nature of their contracts are obliged to realise them for cash at any 
discount to pay hire and labour, or for the purchase of articles which can only 
be procured with specie, tho loss on which must naturally fall upon the 
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Compaay in the end* In the second place, great care ought to be observed in 
providing for the regular payment of the Treasury Bills as they fall due, for 
nothing la so injurious to the Company’s credit as the smallest demur either 
upon I^B score or that of paying the interest on their other securities, and 
the Qovemment ought to make any saorifice rather than allow their credit to 
he affected in this respect. In the third place, also, the public offices of 
G-ovemment ought to be open for the receipt of Treasury Bills m payment of 
the daima of Government of whatever nature, except for Bills on Bengal, for 
which only specie and Treasury Bills when due should be received. 

1 would also recommend that Government should open a loon upon such 
terms as maybe deemed advisable with the view of drawing in as many of the 
Treasury Bills now in circulation as possible by the time they fall due. This 
will not only grdatly relieve the Treasury in its cash payments, but tend to 
keep up the value of the bills that may remain in cirouladon and such as may 
hereafter bd issued. 

With regard to the terms of the loan it should be recollected that as the 
Treasury Bills bear an interest of 9 per cent., and the principal payable in a 
twelvemonth, it is not likely that any holder of them would yield them up to 
bear an inferior rate of interest and the principal payable at an indefinite 
period, without having some other object in view than interest, and as the 
late 8 per cent, loons may be supposed to have afforded opportunities of 
investing tbeir money to idl whose object it was to draw the interest and 
ultimately the principal thereof in England, I am inclined to think if a loan 
upon the same footing should now bo opened it would bo better at once to 
offer a small premium, say 2 per cent., upon subscribiiig cash' or Treasury 
Bills to it, and giving notice that it will only continue open until the Slat 
July next, or without specifying any particular period, reserving to Govern- 
ment the option of dosing it when they think proper. 

The foregoing measures will, 1 hope, he found to produce the most 
beneficial effects, but they will require a little time to operate, and therefore 
with the view of affording immediate accommodation to the public in the 
present extreme scarcity of 'a oiroulatlng currency, I would farther recommend 
the purchase of Spanish dollars by Government (of which there is now a 
considerable number in the market) to be stamped in the mint, and issued as 
currency to continue in circulation as long as may be found necessary upon 
the same plan that was adopted in En^and some years ago during the great 
scardty of specie arising finm the exportation of bullion to the Continent on 
payment of sub^ies, when Parliament authorised the issue of dollars by the 
Bank under the town stamp at the valuation of 5-3 * per dollar (4 equal to a 
guinea), although their extreme value is only equal to about 4-6.f 

The measure would not only be extremely oonvoldent to the public, but 
advantageous to Government, for although they might lose 2 or 8 per cent., 
on recalling the dollars into the Treasury by the possible fall in their price at 
a future period, this loss would be more than counterbalanced by intermediate 


* 5g, 3d. per dcffiar. 
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advantages in point of exchange on Bengal, and keeping tip the value oi 
Treasury Bills, 

These dollars should he carefully stamped so os to prevent oounterfdtB,and 
ought to he issued at such a valuation, as will not only keep them on the 
Island, hut render the transfer and payment of them as little complicate^ as 
possible. Having made a calculation al the different rates of from Bs. 234 to 
Bs. 240 per cent, dollars, 1 find that Bs. 237^ per cent, dollars * would be the 
most convenient valuation to avoid fractions under 2 annas or 50 Beas on each 
dollar, as will appear by the accompanying statement; of the value of one 
dollar to one hundred at that rate. 

If this plan is carried into effect, the following estimate will show the 
probable result when Government may deem it advisable to call in the doBars 
so issued; 100 dollars purchased at the present market price of Ba. 282 
issued from the Treasury at Bs. 237}, gives a gain to Government of Bs. 6} 
per dollar. If called in about the month of March, when their lowest value 
may be reckoned about Bs. 226 per c6nt.,t the difference between that price 
and 237} would be a loss to Government of Bs. 11}- per dollar, from which 
deduct the above gain on issuing them, and the real loss will be equal to 
Bs. 6} per dollar, equal to Bs. 2*2 10 per cent. It is, however, more than 
probable that dollars will keep up in price to about 280 per cent, for a 
considerable time to come, partieuWly during a cotton season, when they 
will, as usual, be much in demand for remittances to the northward, and in 
this case the loss to Government on calling. them in would not amount to 
1 per cent. 

Having now, Hon’ble &ir, given you my candid and disinterested sestl-^ 
ments upon the points which you did me the honour to refer to my coq« 
sideration, I have only to beg that if you should deem them wor^y of 
attention, and wish to make any public use of them, you will do so in such a 
manner that my motives in laying them before you may not' be xnisunder* 
stood ; for considering as I do the measures proposed much more calculated 
for the public good than for any private interest, I should naturally feel hurt 
and disappointed were they to he viewed through any other less liberal 
medium. — ^I have the honoiu to he, &o., 

(jSfd,) CHAS. FOBBBS. 

16th June, 1803. 


No. 2. 

Deae Fobbeb, — ^Mr. Duncan has desired me to prepare with your assist" 
ance the proper forip of notification to the public respecting the Spanish 
dollar to he issued. 1 accordingly aend that I have drafted requesting you 
will cut and carve it according to your own more correct views on the 
subject. The Assay Master has been called upon to suggest what he may 


237} Bombay Bupees per 100 dollsrs. 
t Bs. 226 per 100 dollars. 
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deem a proper impreesiou to be put upon iho dollarSi and [ 'have in con- 
sequence left a blank for its insertion. 

On the subject of the proposal contained in the 11th para, of your letter of 
the 16th, Mr. Duncan (at the some time that he 'wishes to be understood as 
entirely acquiescing in it, as it now stands) has desired me to ascertain from 
you whether in pursuance of the like latitude left to the CJourt of Directors 
on the occasion of the Nortliern Loan (at concluding para, of the minute 
herewith sent, and which I will thank you to return) you would have any 
objection to insert after the words “ nine months* sight,” leaving it optional 
with the Court of Directors to extend the period of payment for three 
months longer on oHowing interest on the amount at the rato of 5 per cent, 
per annum. 

You shall, in the course of an hour, have an answer from mo in acceptance 
of your proposal on behalf of ^ uur own and Bruce’s House, and also respecting 
the dollars, I send your letter of the 16th, as you may have occasion to 
refer to it, but as I also shall want it pray he so good as to send it back as 
soon as you can after making (should there be no objection) the addition 
ajbove pointed out, but this Mr. Duncan docs not moko a point of, considering 
the agreement as ahoady concluded. — I am, &c., 

JAS. GEANT. 

Saturday morning. 


No. 3. 

CuABLns Eobbeb, Esq. 

Sib, — am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 16th, 
bearing the address of the Hon. the Governor. 

On consideration of the terms which you have ofiered in the four clauses of 
the 11th para, of that letter on behalf of your own him and that of Messrs, 
Bruce, Fawcett and Co., the Hon. the Govemor-in-Council directs me to 
signify his sense of the laudable motives that have led you iu particular to 
suggest them, and his ready acceptance of the aid tlius rendered, with this 
quaMcatioa that instead of the terms on which it is to bo alTovded being 
considered to continue in force tiU tho mouth of December, Government 
remain at liberty to declare them no longer in force at any intermediate 
period. 

In refereuco to the suggestions contained in the last four paragraphs of the 
same letter, I am directed by the Hon. the Governor to intimate tliat 
Government are ready to receive for the purpose of being issued as therein 
proposed as many Spanish dollars as you can supply at tho rate of Es. 232 
par cent, — I am, i&c., 

JAS. GEANT, 
Secretary to Guvornment. 

Bombay Castle, 24th June 1803. 
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No. 4- 


Tiie Hon’blk the 0o\ebkob. 

My Dear Sir, — The pi’essurc of demands on ns in consequence of onr 
exertions to assist Goyenunent (yrhioh have been carried on far beyond the 
bounds of prudence) begin to be a little heavy, and what is worse they are 
likdy to increase. Assistance we cannot look for at present, but I hope you 
will be able to repay ns soon a part of what we have lent you, and you know 
this is understood, for we have given you a great deal more than belongs to 
us. On reflecting, however, how uncertain life is, that what passed upon this 
subject was between ourselves, and that our credit is at s^e, I think it a 
necessary precaution, and hope you will look on my request in the same light, 
that I should have something under your hand to show that my letter of the 
15th June is not to be considered as binding us to lock up in Government 
securities all the funds which ourselves and Bruce, Fawcett and Co. have paid 
you or may hereafter pay you under our agreement, but only such part 
thereof as we can conveniently avail ourselves of, and that we i^all be at 
liberty to call upon QovernmentVhen we have occasion so to do for assistance 
in cash or otherwise, in which we shall, of course, study their convenience as 
much as possible. — ^Yours, &o., 

CHARLES FORBES. 


31st October 1803. 


No. 5. 

0. Forbes, Esq. 

My Bear Sir, — ^In answer to your letter of the 31st ult., I have no 
hesitation in assuring you that considering the extensive assistance that your 
firm and tliat of Bruce, Fawcett and Go. have giren to the Hon’ble Company’s 
treasury during the last five or six months, and will, 1 have no doubt, 
continue as far as your respective means may admit as long as the extra- 
ordinary pressure of demands may continue and the expected relief from 
Bengal be deferred, your letter of the 15th June ought to have no other con- 
struction put on it than as expressed and understood by the one from you 
which I have now the pleasure to acknowledge. — I am, &c., 

J. DUNCAN. 

November 2. 


No. fi. 

The Hon’dle the Governor. 

Mr Dear Sib, — I have just read the enclosed note horn Mr. Travers, and 
what to say in [answer to it I know not, with every inclination to assist 
Government in their present difficulties, 1 really have it not in my power. 
The shrofls have not paid a rupee into the treasury for some time past, and it 
is with difficulty they allow a few small drafts to be passed on them 
occasionally in favour of Foonah bill-holders wh^ are now several lacs in 
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arrears. There is, however,^ a very good reason for thdr baokwardness in 
parting with their oaah. The horse contraotor, whose petition you referred to 
me some days ago, has just applied to me for some bills on Calcutta at the 
regulated Exohange of Bombay Rs. 101 per cent. S.* for the purpose of making 
thorn over (as he reluctantly acknowledged) to Thakoordas at 96 per cent., 
and as a proof of the reality of this arrangement he made mo an offer of the 
same kind on a premium of 3 per cent., to take his' demand on Government, 
and give him cash for them which I, of course, declined. 1 also recommended 
his waiting a day or two, and that I would endeavour to do something for 
him. Under all these oiroumstances, and the demands of the Treasury being 
now upwards of six lacs in arrefars, 1 am induced to make you the following 
proposals as a last resource, and I am sorry to say it is the last assistance I 
may have in my power to offer for some time. We have reserved about two 
lacs of rupees in gold and silver bullion imported per “ Sarah ” and ** Asia ’’ from 
China for the purchase of remittances to the northward to buy our cotton 
with, for Surat bills now bear the enormous premium of 10 per cent., and will 
soon he up at 12. I am loath to part with these funds on any terms, for fear 
of our being put to inconvenience by unforeseen events, but if you will engage 
to repay me the amount on the arrival of the “ Essex ” and “ Anne ** (by those 
ships I understood a considerable supply is expected by Government from 
England), I will let you have the bullion alluded to, crediting our account for 
the same under the terms of our agreement with Government of the 15th 
June last. It must, however, be expressly understood that if these ships 
arrive we are to be paid in dollars, which is the description of specie they 
will bring, for that is the only coin which will answer to the northward, and 
this makes me the more unwilling to part with our bullion (which will pass 
everywhere) for fear of a disappointment whiqh might be attended with heavy 
loss and inconvenience to Us. The bullion is in gold and silver, and the 
former will answer very well at the Mint, and the latter, though too high 
priced in the market at present to be coined without loss (as every descrip- 
tion of silver specie now is), may nevertheless be immediately realised by 
sale in the bazaar, and if more agreeable to you, I will sell it and pay the 
amount into the Treasury in the current coin of that place, considering it 
however as understood that we are to be allowed the usual interest irom this 
date. The gold is, of course, to be reckoned at a fair market price, being all I 
wish for, and I have no objection to allow its value to be ascertained 
accordingly by the Mint and Assay Masters. 

This is the only mode I know of by whioh Mr. Travers oan be kept going 
on at the Treasury, and I am afraid it is only putting off the evil day a little 
longer, for the demands on it become so numerous, heavy and. pressing, that 
nothing but the speedy arrival of the ships in question or the long looked-for 
assistance from-Bengal oan give effectual rdief. You will see by Mr. Travers* 
note that he requires Rs. 86,000 1(0-morrow to pay interest due on 8 per cent, 
notes independently of all other demands, and his oaah balance is only 
Bs. 2000. It is also to be reooUocted that on the Ist January next half a 
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year’s interest will become due on paper of the same description issued in 
January last to the amount of 48 lakhs of rupees. — Yours, &c., 

CHARLES FORBES. 

19tli December, 1803. 

The loan does little or no good, only about 4 lakhs subscribed— all fh 
Treasury Bills.' 


Ho. 7, 

G. Fqbbeb, Esq. 

Mt Dear Sib, — I am sensible that our Treasury must long ago have stood 
still, &dA our credit being in sundry instances exposed but for your constant 
and cordial attention to keep us going, and by occasional aids to which yonr 
application have also contributed from the house of Bruce and Co. 

On the whole I accept of your offer, and request you will send cash in part 
thereof for the payments to-morrow, and for those that will fall due on the 
let January. 

I sbaU also record your note and its impressive enclosure together with this 
answer in our secret records for the information of our superiors. — I am, &c., 

J. DUNCAN. 

19th December, 1803. 


No. 8. 

OHABiiXB Forbes, Esq. 

8xr, — The Govemor-in-Gouncil adverting to your letter of the 15th June, 
1808, and considering that from the late favourable ohqnge resulting from the 
peace with the Mahratta chiefs, the demands on their Treasury will be 
diminished, whilst from the same cause and from the commercial intercourse 
with the interior (now so long interrupted) bring thence renewed, the calls 
for Bills on the Bengal Treasuries may be expected to increase, it has thereon 
been determined to annul the stipulation which is comprised in the third 
article of the eleventh paragraph of that letter, by which it is provided that 
your firm and that of Bruce, Fawcett and Co. ^aB be furnished with Bengal 
Bills to be brought to accoont at our exchange of 3 per cent, under what you 
may negotiate them. Henceforth you will receive such Bills at the aarr<>nf. 
exchange of the day os previous to that stipulation.] 

With the exception of the attiolo in question Government are desttous that 
your dnn and that of Bruce, Fawcett and Co. should, for the present continue 
your pecuniary aid, it remaining, however, optional with Onveminent wholly 
to annul the agreement as soon as ciroumstances may admit of thrir di^ 
pensing with this assistance^ smoe origin^ly the arrangement on which it 
founded was not meant to operate subsequently to Slat December, but has 
therefore been extended by mutual understanding in view of the public 
necessities. — I have, &c., 

JAS. GRANT, 
Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle, 9tii February, 1804. 

Secret Department 
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John Pell, Esq-, Accountant-General. 

Sib,*— I n tranainitting to you the enclosed copy of a letter from Mr. Charles 
Forhes> under date 15fcJi ultimo, I am directed by the Hon’blo the Grovernor- 
in-Council to apprize you that the teims offered in the oloventh para, 
thereof on behalf of his own firm and that of Bruce, Fawcett and Co. were 
under that date accepted, and Mr. Forbes at the same time advised that 
Government would oreceivc as many dollars as he could procure at tlie rate 
indicated in the concluding part of his letter, viz., Bs. 232 per cent, for the 
purpose therein suggested. — have, &c., 

JAS. GRANT, 
Secretary to Govornuieut. 

Bombay Castle, 3rd July, 1803. 


No. 9. 

The Hon’bIiE Jonathan DxracAN, Esq,, President and Govemor-in-Council, 

Bombay. 

Hon’blk Sib, — W o were yesterday .called upon by your assistant-treasurer 
for the payment of a bill accepted by us on the 13th ultimo, and he intimated 
that it was expected we should d^chargo it in hard cash. 

We confess that we felt considerable surprise at being tlms called upon at 
a time when our open account with your Treasury sliows so large a sum duo 
to us of advances made in aid of the exigencies of your Government, but thie 
surprise was greatly ifaoi’eased by the alternative proposed by the assistant- 
treasurer in the event of this bill being passed to our debit in accoimt, by his 
informing us that Government looked for the same advantage thereon as is 
allowed to us under the finiuicial agreement subsisting between Government 
and our firm, and we cannot but believe that if the nature of this agreement 
had beed adverted to, payment of this bill would not have been so required, 
nor such an alternative offered. 

We are unable to refer you to tliis agreement, for such has been oiu 
confidi|nce in your Hon*blo iJoaid, and in the person, through whose medium 
it was entered into, that we are without any kind of voucher as to the 
particulars of it, but we do perfectly recollect that it was a fundamental part 
of the agreement, and without doubt wo must have been out of our senses to 
have acceded to it, that on any emergency it was perfectly understood your 
Ireasury was to be open at our call for such assidtnnoe ds wo might require* 

If, therefore, this bill had been held by an individual, and wo had found it 
necessary to call upon you for assistance, we presume under our agreement it 
would have been readily afforded, and certainly without a promimn being 
exacted from us for it. 

The present seems to us an exactly parallel cause, and so far from the 
passing this bill to our account being an accommodation of that nature as to 
render us liable for any premium, we can view it in no other light than as a 
convenient mode to Goveri?ment of liquidating nn inconsiderable part of our 
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account^ and it must be needless that we show your Hon’ble Board that if you 
require an equal advantage from us on your repaying our advances as it was 
proposed we should derive from making these advances, the profit held out to 
us, limited as it is, must altogether disappear. "We shall forbear on this 
occasion to intrude upon your consideration any observation regarding the 
extent we have carried our advances^ or t^o inconvenience we have suffered 
by them, but we may be permitted to state that during the past month of 
March we passed to account nearly two lakhs of rupees on which, if it had 
been paid us in cash, we could, without trouble or difficulty, have reaped an 
advantage triple in amount to what we are to receive under our agreement 
That we have in several instances put our credit at hassard by parting with 
the means of discharging cash calls upon us, and that bill-holders have gone 
unsatisfied from our office at times when we forbore in consideration of the 
state of your treasury to seek even that assistance we are entitled to, and that 
this has occurred to us lately when commercial credit was with difficuUj 
maintained in consequence of the serious apprehensions entertained for the 
safety of a very considerable part of the property of this idace. 

If, indeed, the situation of our account ^vith your Government diould be 
reversed by your becoming in advance to us, we shall then readily admit the 
equity of your claim to reciprocity of advantage. 

We beg only to intrude upon you by thg assurance that if after these 
explanations, and a candid reviewal of the circumstances of the case, it shall 
be deemed eixpedient to insist on any diminution of the advantages accruing 
to us under an existing financial engagement with your Hon’ble Board, we 
shall much loss lament our pecuniary disappointment than the marked 
alteration such a resolution will evince to have taken place in the sentiments 
we persuaded ourselves your Government h6ld towards our establishment. 

We shall in any result derive satisfaction from the reflection 'that in 
endeavouring to contribute towards assisting your treasury for these eight 
months past the extent of our aid has been confined less by our inclination 


than our means. 

*Your assistant-treasurer has not yet made us acquainted with the amount 
which is claimed from us on the bill in question. This we request he maybe 
ordered to do, and that a certificate of your Assay Master be furnished us, 
correspondent to the demand, and showing that to be what your mint yields 
in the coinage of dollars which is a necessary document for us to send to our 


constituents at Madras. — ^We have, 


BRUCE, FAWCETT & Go. 


13th April, 1804. 


No. 10. 

Charles Fobbes, Esq. 

Dear Pobbks,— ‘Poverty again begins to stare me in the face* I have only 
a balance of Bs. 8233, pray inform his honour.*— Yours, &o., 

P. P. TRAVERS. 


11th May, 1804. 
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TirzG Hon'ble the Govebkob. 

My I)eae Bib> — I aend you a note from. Travers, from which you will see 
the low state of the treasury. It is totally out of my power to assist him* 
We are not only greatly distressed for funds to make our cotton purchases, 
but also daily dimned to perform the engt^ementfl entered into by us to 
assist Government, in the hope that the arrival of the “ Anne,” with the long 
expected treasure, would have enabled them before now to repay us a part of 
our heavy loans to them. 

Our advances to Government, since the 15th June last, amount to 30 lakhs 
of rupees, and our account with the Company to the 30th ultimo will exhibit 
a balance in our favour of about 22 lakhs of rupees ; besides which we have 
now demands on the treasury lying by us to the amount of 2 lakhs more, 
which I do not present because I know they cannot be discharged, although 
such a sum in specie would at this moment be extremely acceptable to us. 
There is now no engagement existing between you and the merchants for 
imssing their demands on the Treasury to account, it having boon terminated 
on the 80th ultimo, and you are not only largely indebted to the other house 
(Bruce, Fawcett and Go.), whoso balance must be above 10 or 12 laklis in 
their favour, but they also have heavy demands on the Treasury which, of 
course, must be paid in cash, except some new arrangement is made for 
passing them to accomit. Such an aiTangement I would certainly recommend 
being entered into, and 1 think a transfer of the cotton lo the merchants to 
he shipped by them in the Company's tonnage of the expected Bombay and 
China ships, in the same manner ns last season, might form the basis of it, 
which would enable us to let you have those funds, that must otherwise be 
retained for our cotton purebasea in the market. You are, of course, the best 
judge how far it may suit your finances to retain the cotton, and forwai*d it to 
China on account of the Company partioulnrly under the approaching' war 
with Holkar, but if you approve of my suggestion, and will authorise mo to 
negotiate an arrangement accordingly, I might, perhaps, ho able to secure a 
considerable part of Bruce, Fawcett and Co.’s China treasure, which will 
otherwise bo shipped for the northward in the course of a few days, the season 
being now far advanced. — Yours, &c., 


nth May, 1804. 


CHAS. FOBBES. 


No. 12. 

My Bear Sib, — In consequence of the conversation which happened between 
us on Saturday, I have now to propose the following orrangoment to ymv 
consideration, on behnlf of ourselves and Bmce, Fawcett and Oo., requesting 
your decision thereon as soon as possible, the season being now far advanced, 
and the opportunities of making further remittances to the northward in 
specie will therefore cease in the course of a few days. In the fiist place wo 
will become the joint purchasers of the Company’s cotton, to bo settled for 
upon the -terms, that it way stand them, agreeably to the arrangement 
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entered into by Government with the in ei chants for supplying cotton for the 
Bombay and China shtps of this season, as particularly set forth in a letter 
Irom the merchants to the Government, bearing date the 10th I'ebruary last, 
with the Board’s answer thereto of the 15th following. 

Second. — We will load the said cotton in the tonnage of the Hon’ble 
Company on board the expected Bombay and China ships at a freight of 
Bs. 30 x>er ton, payable into the Canton Treasury. 

Thirdly, — We will pay into the Canton Treasury the net proceeds of the 
cotton for bills ,to be granted by the supra cargoes on the Hou’ble the Court of 
Directors at the exchange and sight of the season. 

Fourthly. — We will pay into the Bombay Treasury, on or before the 31st 
inst., the sum of ten laklis of rupees, or more, of which seven lakhs at the 
least shall be in specie or bullion deliverable immediately and the remainder 
in ready money demands on the Treasury, such as Treasury Bills overdue, 
Bills of Exchange and interest on Government Paper. 

Fifthly, — The specie and bullion so to be paid into the treasury being partly 
Spanish Dollars aud partly Sycee or pure silver, the former shall ho reckoned 
at the rate of Bs. 107 per 100 tolas, being Be. 1 per 100 tolas, and dollars, 
respectively, under the present market price. 

Sixthly.-— The amount purchased of the cotton when ascertained shall be set 
off against the payments so made by us into the treasury, which payments to 
the extent of the said purchase shall not le subject to any charge of 
premium. 

Seventhly. — The overplus of such payments after deducting the amount of 
the cotton, shall be subject to a premium of 2 per cent, in our favour. 

Eighthly.*— We will engage to afford our cordial co-operation to Govern- 
ment in their financial arrangement, and eveiy pecuniary aid in our power to 
the Tieasury in the same manner as heretofore up to the Slst October next, 
with an option on the part of Government to extend the same to the Slat 
December, at either of which periods, as Government may determine, our 
accounts shall be made ux> with the current interest of 3-4 percent, per month 
aud a premium of 2 per cent, added to the credit side thereof after deducting 
the amount of the cotton purchased heforo alluded to, and any actual cash 
payments that Government may have made to us. 

Ninthly. — ^That on making up our accounts, or at any time previous 
thereto, we shall have the option of receiving any part of the balance due to 
us, in paper of the same description as that stipulated for by our letter of 
Idth Juno, l.';03, aud the i*emaindcr in cash, Bills on England, Bills on 
Bengal, or in any other manner in which it may best suit us condstent witli 
the interest of the Comxiany, it being understood that the convenience of 
Government is at all times to bo studied by tis, ‘whilst, on the other hand, we 
shall confidently look to them for that liberal considetralion of circumstances 
which may he so essentially requisite to our accommodation under out heavy 
advances for the Public Service. 

Lastly. — Should those proposals be acceded to, wo must solicit and rely on 
the assistance of Government to enable us to warehouse the cotton, which we 
cannot otherwise hope to accomiilish, and as Government must no doubt 
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have had in view the housing of this cotton, wo hope they will, without 
inconvenience, be enabled to extend their aid to us in that respect. — I am, &o., 


CHARLES FORBES. 


14th May, 1804. 


No. 13. 

CHi^RLiss Forbes, Esq. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Hon’blo the Govcmor-iu-Oouncil to advise you 
of the acceptance by Government of the proposals submitted in your letter of 
the 14th inst., on the pari of your own house and that of Bruce, Fawcett and 
Go. on the groimds of which the Hon'ble Company’s share of the cotton 
bought this year in partnership will he made over to you at the same price as 
it shall turn out to stand the Company when the accounts of purchase shall 
he adjusted. 

2. This cotton is to he laden with as much despatch as possible on the 
Company’s three ships arrived, viz., the “Glatton,” Captain Drummond; 
‘'Cirencester,” Oai)tain Bohortson; end “ Winchelsea,'’ Captain Campbell, for 
which purpose you are allowed to occupy three-dfths of the whole .tonnage, 
builder’s measurement, without reckoning as part tlmreof the kintlcdge and 
dead weight, as per following estimate calculate. 

E.G. — Suppose the builder’s jneasurement 1 500 \ ons ; 315 for the Company, 
900; kintledge, 147; dead weight, 150; total tonnage to be occupied by 
Company, 1L97. 

3. The remainder of the tonnage the ships may be ca 2 )ablo of conveying is 
to be allowed to the commanders and officers. 

4. The tonnage of the cotton to he thus put on hoard bf the three above- 
mentioned ships of this season is to he inserted in the hills of lading, of 
which, you are to furnish one set to ho transmitted to the Hon’ble the Court 
of Directors, and another to the supra cargoes at Canton. — I am, &c., 

JA’S. GBANT, 
Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle, 20th May, 1804. 


No. 14. 

Geableb Forbes, Esq, 

Sir,-— The Hon’hle Company’s Bombay and China diips, “ Glatton,” “ Ciren- 
cester,” and “ Winohelsea” having, by a committee of survey, been reported to 
be ready to receive cargoes for China, the commanders of those ships have in 
consequence been advised of the reserved proportion of the tohnage in each 
having been let to your firm, and to that of Bruce, Fawcett and Go., to whom 
they have been referred, Government thereon desiring that you proceed to 
occupy such reserved tonnage with your cotton to the end that the ships may 
proce^ on their voyage with as little delay as possihle.^'-I am, &o., 

JAS. GRANT, 
Secretary to Govenunent. 

Bombay Castle, 3 6th June, 1804. 
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I CHAPTER XX. 

Eekcshta nsr Bijapuh. 

Genius belongs to no country, and Bijapur may fairly claim 
Eerishta as tbe greatest of her sons. For though he was a 
Persian from the shores of the Caspian, he and his work are 
essentially creations of the Dekhan. Born at Astrabad he was 
twelve years of age when he reached Ahmadnagar. His father, 
Ghulam ’AJi Hindu Shah, was appointed Persian tutor to :&e 
young Prince Miran Husain, and died there. He was in his 
twentieth year when he arrived at Bijapur. 

“ Thehes did bis green unknowing youth engage. 

He chooses Athens for his riper age,” 

It was in Bijapur that he wrote his History and spent the 
remainder of his days. Here for the first time on the palmy 
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plains of India the Muse of Histoay sat dow, pen in hand, and 
the everlasting tablet on her knee. There had been histories 
before in these parts, but we may say of tlieni — 

Ships weie drifting 'vvitb the dead, 

To diares where all was dumb.” 

Ferishta wrote his history during the most flourishing period 
of Bijapur, and it was fortunate that Ibrahim Adil Shah II. — ^he 
who sleeps under the majestic mausoleum of the Bauza — ^was his 
patron. He told him to write without fear or flattery, and he 
has done so; which cannot be said of our own great writers 
under either Elizabeth or James I. 'Witness their sycophantic 
dedications. 

He was engaged twenty years on the work, and General 
Briggs a similar period on the English tianslation, which was. 
published in 1829. Since that, date enormous advances have 
been made in the science of Indian history. Moreover there 
are many names of places in Ferishta' that require verification, 
others are little known, and of some the locality is vague, 
and not seldom incapable of identification by the reader. 
What we now want (the book being now 'scarce and costly) 
is an annotated edition abreast of the age. If Dr. Burgess 
in his learned leisure could now be persuaded to do this, his 
knowledge of Indian topography and Indian medireval history 
would supply the^ desideratum. 

When Ferishta left Ahmadnagar in 1689 he was a very young 
man; but he had seen a great deal more than most men see in 
a lifetime. They had in fact been making history for him in 
that capital, and he had ample opportunity of seeing everything, 
as he was Captain of the Palace Guard. For some years the 
gigantic shadow of Akbar had fallen on the Dekhan kingdoms, 
and sooner or later (the sooner the better) they were all to go 
to the wall. Hagar's tmn came first. But long before this 
came about, the ground was well ploughed up by intestine 
divisions. One claimant to the throne sought protection under 
Akbar, two lay captives in the Fort of Logarh, while a madman, 
known in history as the dmdna, ■was put to death is^ his own 
son, — ^that son, i.e. the next king, in his turn wag executed by 
the people, the youth having already extinguished most of 
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the aspirants to the throne hy murdering fifteen princes of 
the blood in one day. 

These are some of the tableaux in this Witches’ Dance of 
Ahmadnagar, the gates of which were burned down and the 
ashes so red-hot that people' could not go out or in ; with 
of course the usual revolutionary cordon of bluelights and fire- 
works — ^heads hoisted on poles — ditch filled with dead bodies — 
prime minister on an ass with his face to the tail. This was 
the work that was going on in Hagar (1588) when Ferishta was 
there, but he does not speak much about it — merely dovetails 
those events with which he had the deepest concern into a few 
pages of his history, and, like a man wbo has been in the horrors 
of shipwreck or the carnage of battle, does not care to speak 
about it. John Ehox does very much the same in his Sistory 
of the BeformaiAxm. When Ferishta therefore left Ahmadnagar 
for Bijapur in 1589, you may believe it was not with a heavy 
heart, but rather with a feeling of relief, when he turned 
round and saw the last of the capjtal of the Bahmanis and 
Nizam Shahis. 

He had no doubt had his amusements there like other young 
men. There was chess in the Garden of Eden, the so-called 
eighth Paradise. There were single-stick and wrestling in the 
palace courtyard, and duels in galore in those palmy days of 
single combat Often he had watched nobles, princes, philo- 
sophers, and divires measuring them strength and dexterity, 
and seen some of them carried dead&om themaidan. Chaugmi 
may have been played,— jpoZo, though Poona was non-existent. 
One of the early Kings of Dehli lost his life by a fall in the 
gome of chaugm^ And some Tara Bibi (ah ! these Tord Bibis 
somehow come to influence a man in the turning-point of his 
existence), who knows, maid of Ohond Sultana,* perhaps she 
whose tomb we see to-day, or otherwise, may have made an 
inroad on his affections. He must, however, bid good-bye to 
them all ; so past the Black Mosque, past the Farah-bagh Palace 


* Daughter of Husain Nizam Shah I. of Ahmadnagar, and wife of 'Ali 
’Adil Shah I. of Bijapur, after whoso death, in 1580, she was Begent of 
Ahmadnagar, and defended that city successfully against the Mughalsin, 1595. 
She was put to death by the Dekhanis in 1599. — ^Beale’s Dictionary^ — B. 
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with its lakes and singing birds, across the Sina where he 
remembers, for he has noted it, the great flood (1562), wliich 
rolled away to destruction 26,000 men from the camp of the 
Bijapur general. With one last look at Salabat Khan*s tomb, 
perched on its lofty eminence, he bids a final adieu to Ahmad- 
nagar a^d all its interests, and hurries his steed to the new 
world that lies before him, A day or two would bring him 
to Bijapur. 

The Bijapur which we see to-day is not the Bijapur which 
Perishta saw in 1589, more than three hundred years ago. We 
now see its ghost. But from the Palace of the Seven Stories we 
can see the ground he often travelled over and the place he 
made his home. That great street, nearly three miles in length, 
which bisects the city now crowded on cither side with the 
ruins of tomb, mosque or maliall, was then alive with thousands 
of people. We are not left in doubt on this point, for we have 
an exact description by one (Asad Beg, 1604) whom Perishta 
knew, for he travelled with him that year to Burhanpur. Tlio 
lazar which lined this great street was filled with shops, brimful 
of every commodity that the East and the then. West could 
furnish. Cairo or Damascus to-day may exhibit its counterpart 
but not its extent. All the luxuries and necessities which the 
ingenuity of man could devise — crystal goblets, porcelain vases, 
gold and silver ornaments, rare essences and perfumes, double- 
fli.stiUed spirits from Dabul or Goa, tobacco also and the finest 
wines from Portugal, with groups of pleasure-seekers, fair-faced 
choristers and dancing girls : everything to fill with wonder the 
stranger from distant provinces. As he passed the great suburbs 
of Shahapur and Torvi, now a wliite heap of ruins, ho saw 
indications of what awaited him in the palaces of the nobles 
and the garden houses of the rich, embowered in greenery, 
fiowers of every hue and creepers trailing up to lattice and 
jahisi, with bubbling springs of water, fountains and streams 
which transported his mind to the Qoran, Paradise and the 
Garden of God, 

The Ibrahim Eauza which we see to-day, battered with age, 
the elements and Aurangzeb’s cannon, had then tli6 appearance 
of a forest of bamboos, covered here and there by tattered 
"screens to hide the workman from the heat and his mason craft 
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from the public gaze. Amid piles of timber and masses of 
stone, hewn and unhewn, the design of the architect was dimly 
creeping out, and through the network the skeletons of a half 
finished minaret or bulbous dome that was to be, projected their 
outlines. But the din was overpowering from hammer, anvil 
and bellows, and the work was never to cease day or nigh t for 
the next twenty years : 5000 men were engaged on it when 
Berishta entered the city of Bijapur. He saw the Jama Mosque, 
and was doubtless at the earliest opportunity among its 5000 
worshippers who bent the knee to the one God ; and he was in 
Bijapur when the two hairs of the Prophet (he does not say of 
his beard) anived from Mecca. He saw the lovely Mxhtar-i- 
MahaU spick and span, not one cornice or fneze .abraded, not 
one line bluri'ed or effaced, a perfect gem of exquisite purity 
and grace. The moat in the picture in Ogilby’s Atlas (1680) is 
full of open-*mouthed crocodiles ; but he does not mention them. 
One building he did not and could not see, and that was the 
Dome of Mahmud, who succeeded Ibrahim. He could walk 
round Hagar in half an hour. He found half a day was too 
little for Ihe circumference of Bijapur. 

Ferishta in his Sistory never falls into the extravaganza of 
Greeks and Indians in tracing the genealogy of his dynasties np 
to the gods : a very fine thing no doubt on paper, but Moses 
and Muhammad herded cattle, so the progenitors of his kings are 
mostly mean men. The Empire of Dehli was founded by a 
slave, so runs the proverb, and Yusuf AdiL Shah, reputed son of 
Amurath 11. of Constantinople, was sold as a Georgian slave 
before he clambered up the steps of the throne of Bijapur. 
Ahmad Nizam Shah, primo Jmimo of Ahmadnagar, was a 
slave. Gulbarga’s first sovereign turned up a heap of antique 
golden coins (bright and shining as that treasure-trove, the 
hoard of Indo-Scythion Kings, unearthed beyond Peshawar the 
other day) and is forthwith invested with the shadowy ensigns 
of royalty. Sometimes he tacks on a legend, as Buchanan does 
with his Bex 8cot<yrvm: Who will buy the Kingdom of Dehli 
for ]^. 2,000 ? (I am afraid rupees were not invented then, 
but never mind) sliouts a Dervish from his dung-heap (1350). 

I have only Es, 1,600 ” replied a passer-by, Bablol Lodi, 
Afghan. Shalatih ! *' said the Dervish. The bargain is 
VOL. r. T 
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concluded, and the House of Lodi commences business. The 
buyer argues that, if he loses the Kingdom of Dehli, he can’t be 
far wrong, for he has secured the blessing of a holy man. 

One more legend. It happened once on a time that the 
father of Mahmud of Ghazni was engaged in the amusement of 
the chase, and he saw a doe grazing with her fawn. Spurring 
his horse he seized the fawn, which he could do without losing 
his seat, and having tied up its legs proceeded homewards. 
Happening to look back he observed that the doe was following 
him exhibiting every demonstration of afHiction. His sonl 
melted within him, and he unbound the fawn and set it at 
liberty. The happy mother turned her face to the wilderness 
but looked back again and again on the face of her benefactor. 
That night he had a dream, when lo, the Prophet of God, on 
whom be peace, appeared unto him, and spoke these words to 
the sleeper : — 

" That generosity which you have this day shown to a dis- 
tressed animal has been appreciated by God, and the Kingdom 
of Ghazni is assigned to you as your reward. Let not thy power, 
however, undermine thy virtue, but thus continue to exercise 
thy benevolence towards mankind,” 

Europe itself has not furnished a legend more beautiful, and 
it will commend itself to every race and creed under the sun as 
long as there are hearts to beat in unison with that great 
Creator of whom it is said that mercy is His prevailing attribute. 
A legend and lesson in one. 

I have read somewhere that the Dekhani kings governed 
their subjects wisely and well, I have serious doubts about 
this. I don’t think that the history of the world, the Twelve 
Cfiesars excepted, furnishes so much bloodshed in the same time. 
Ifagar, Bidar, Golkonda, Bijapur had all armies dispropor- 
tionate to their size. Each of them could bring out almost 
as many men as the British force now in India. Bijyauagar’s 
800,000 men are mythical, and not bearing on the point one 
way or another. 

Ho amount of reasoning will ever convince us that nations 
with such armaments can be either happy or comfortable. All 
productive labour, that is labour to cultivate the soil or manu- 
facture its products, was swept away, and none left but the 
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lanre, the halt and the blind, those who were under age and 
over age. 

"I have -come to hunt men not beasts,” Gulbarga was in- 
fested with banditti, and the Shah Bahmani (1368) cleared the 
country of 8000 of them, and piled their heads in a ghastly 
pyramid outside the gates of the city. What boots it that the 
throne of Golkonda cost four millions sterling, that Bidar had 
100 dishes of gold, each to hold a roasted lamb, and 100 vessels 
of the superb porcelain of China ; that Bijapur’s prime minister 
had 250 servants, 400 horses and 200 elephants ; and that the 
streets of Nagar on a gala day were adorned with gold and 
silver tissue, velvets, brocades, with other rich cloths and costly 
ornaments ? 

‘‘HI fares Ihe land to bast^ing ills a piey, 

Wher^ wealth aodunnlates and men decay.'* 

Trite but true. 

Some things Ferishta knew and some things he did not and 
could not know. Tahkot (1566) was nearer to him than we 
are to the Crimean W'ar, and when Bijyanagar, that great bul- 
wark of the Hindu world, went down with the roar of artillery, 
which then for the first time reverberated among the fastnesses 
of the Hrishn^, he only saw Islam triumphant Triumphant 
and intolerant I Was not the power of the sword the history of 
Muhaiamadanism ? But he could not know that this intoler- 
ance would subvert every kingdom in the Dekhan, arm Sivaji 
with unconquerable strength, and create the new nation of the 
Marathas who were to water their horses in the Gauges. He 
was an enemy of duels, and had seen six respectable persons 
who had no real animosity to each other lose their lives in a few 
hours. The Duke under the walls of Hagar had to preach the 
same sermon over the bodies of two of his ojQdcers in 1803. He 
was a Free Trader, and were we not assured of the veracity of 
the translator, we might fancy that some of his sentences were 
written by that sturdy old radical General Briggs himself for 
some Anti-Corn Law Catechism. He was the declared enemy 
of strong drink, for the reason that, when men form themselves 
into societies for drinking, they unbosom their secret thoughts 
to each other and often hazard desperate undertakings. Shah 
Bahmani II. (1443) held conversation with neither Nazarends 
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nor Brabmans.” iFeiishta must have done so, or where did he 
get the following sentences? “ Baber rendered good foif evU.” 
*' There is a gratification in having it in one’s power to pardon 
far superior to that of indulging in revenge.” And again, 
"Clemency is a virtue that descends from God.” He speaks 
of conduct unworthy even of Franks and Kurds. In other 
words : 

“ For Turkish force and Latin fraud, 

"Will break your shidd however broad.” 

- Most notable is Ferishta’s respect for women. In this he 
vindicates our higher human nature and gives India a place in 
the history of chivalry. Over all his 2000 pages there is not a 
single type of cruelty taken from the fair sex. Kone of his 
women are Jezebels, Messalinas or Lady Macbeths. Amid a 
weltering sea of blood the Dekhani woman stands forth as she 
did in the Mutiny, a refuge for the oppressed and a consolation 
in the hour of need. He has only two Sultanas. Of the one, 
Baziya (1236), he says, " ^ou can find no fault in her except that 
she was a woman, for she had every good quality of the ablest 
of princes.” Chand Sultana (1599) he has placed on a pedestal 
among the "immortals” side by side with Joan of Arc. He 
describes her “ in armour, a veil on her face and a naked sword 
in her hand.” That veil has now been gently removed and 
reveals to us blue or grey eyes, and a thin aquiline nose. Her 
face was fair, but her character was fairer ; her form was Ught 
and graceful, but she was of womanly resolution and had the 
soul of a heroine : and the pedestal on which she stands id a 
bastion of Ahmadnagar. A fell woman is this Noble 'Queen. 

In the year 1601 ^e Emperor Akbar set his heart on a great 
marriage, no leas than that of Prince Daniyal, his youngest son, 
'Viceroy of Berar, to Zohra Begam Sultana, daughter of Ibrahim 
'Adil Shah IL of Bauza odebrity. The Prince was dissipated. 
Of Zohra little is known, but I shall always bdieve, until I 
am corrected, that the-suburb of Zohrapur, outside the Fathke 
Gate and near the tomb of her father, preserves her name. 
Her body lies in the vault of Ibrahim’s Bauza. (Gousens' 
JB^ya^r, 1889.) The -first overtures must have come from 
Akbar. The political reasons are obviotui, and so the betrothal 
took place, and Mir Jamal-ad-din Husain was sent from Agra to 
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bring the bride home. But Zohra did not like the man — 
positively disliked him, though he was an Emperor’s son. He 
was a drunkard, and no woman in her right senses will marry a 
dnmkmrd. 

So Zohra took to her devotions and embroidery, resolved not 
to many the man or to have anything to do with him. Every 
art was no doubt plied, but all was of no avail. Jamal, who 
had £100,000 a year from their Majesties of Golkonda and 
Bi^apur, kicked lus heels and her father beseeched, but she was 
as ])ard as the nether millstone. They then thought that time 
would come to their aid and mitigate the dislike. Time did 
nothing of the sort : — 

" Time but the impression deqier makes. 

As streams their channels deeper wear.” 

And the impression, as I have said, was most unfavourable. 
So 1601-2-3 and 4 passed. Akbar at first fretted and fumed 
and laid the blame on Jamal. It was all very well for binn \rith 
his ten lakhs a year. He would stay as long as he oould. He 
sent for Asad Beg and swore a great oath, the exact words of 
which were that, " By God’s will I wiU send some one to bring 
him back with dishonour, and he wiU see what will become of 
himself and his children.” iSo he sent Asad. " Bring the bride 
and don’t remain in Bijapur more than one day.” The decree 
was inviolable, for who can stand before the wrath of the king : 
and if he hadn’t brought her, I have no doubt his head would 
have answered for it. 

So Asad went and — I can scarcely bear to write it— brought 
away the bride of Bijapur. Their first halting-place was on the 
Bhima. I daresay you know the place, the ferry on the old road 
to Sholapur : it was the frontier of the kingdom to which Zohra 
was npw to bid adieu. Eerishta was in the cavalcade — ^what 
part he played in the episode t am about to relate I know not. 
He is a dark horse, for it is not to him that we are indebted for 
this account but to Asad Beg. I wish that Eerishta had told 
us all about it, for it would have been ten times more interesting 
than these wretched Bahinani kings. They halted, as I have 
said before, on the Bhima, and I am sure the bride wished 
herself sewn in a sack and thrown into the Bhima, any- 
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where — anywhere out of the world, rather than proceed to the' 
diamai Daniyal at Burhanpur. Here she was, however, on the 
threshold of the unlmown, with a dark and stormy watpr before 
her. What strong crying and tears came from that curtained 
couch and scarlet palanquin I know not ; but I know that there 
were black and lurid clouds when the sun went down that 
night, and tlie wind began to rise and catch up the sand in 
eddying columns, spinning them away to the dusky horizon, 
and little waves began to plash and moan through the seething 
reeds which quivered in the wind lUce her own forlorn hopes on 
the margin of the Bhima. A great storm ainse : it blew down 
the tents and scattered the bride’s trousseau to the winds, and 
when the morning dawned the bird had flown. What did she 
care about the tlirone of the great Mughals ? 

But she was brought back, I am sorry to write it, “in great 
shame.” The story is soon told — on to Nagar and Prince 
Daniyal : on to Mungi Paithan on the Godavari, which you 
may see on the map, and^there the marriage took place : on to 
Burhanpiir, the seat of the Prince’s Government (still accom- 
panied by Peiishta), to drink and doom. 

“ Tak’ awa’ your bluidy bridegroom,” was the bitter cry of 
Lucy Ashton, the Bride of Lammermoor — which Death did to 
Zohra’s infinite relief, April' 1606 . Akbar died in October : and 
you now know the reason why. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

Suer Shah at Chanderi. 

The appearance of Sher Shah in history is something like that 
of Cromwell. Both rise from obscurity, both interrupt a grpat 
dynastic succession, and after a few years of rule both disappear, 
leaving the stream of genealogy to flow on as if their names had 
never existed, but* malting a mark on their age which no sub- 
sequent times have been able to obliterate. 

The historians do not know what to do with them. Should 
Cromwell have a statue ? The Stuart adorers answer " No ! ” 
and the great house of Timur brooks no interruption : so we are 
left with the chapters of usurpation, defeat, exile and restoration, 
where Humayun takes the place of Charles II., and Naseby the 
great defeat on the Ganges.* The existence of such men makes 
a great gash in our preconceived notions of things, for they 


* At Kanauj, 17 th May, 
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come euddenly, sailing across tlie sky like one of those comets 
■which no hnman agency has predicted. "This land is the pro- 
perty of hiTTi who can hold it by the sword,” said Shahab- 
ad-din: and CromweU and Sher Shah were evidently of the 
same opinion. 

The story of the Afghan " usurper ” has received but scant 
attention, and I daresay that it was with surprise that many 
people learned for the first time that his military tact and 
combinations were without an example in the previous history 
of India, 

Sher Shah was born at Sahsar^, seventy-two miles south- 
east of Benares, and his tomb is there also, an interesting object 
to the passing traveller. Buried on an island like the Mac- 
gregors of Glengyle, and him also, the last of the Bob Eoys of 
the iron ‘visage, so familiar to many of us until lately, Sahsaram 
was his paternal jagir, and furnished 500 horse. What Eaygarh 
was to Sivaji, that was Sahsaram on a larger scale to Sher Shah, 
the old faWy roof-tree to wliioh he always returned after his 
expeditious, and here in " a lake with one small lonely isle,” he 
sleeps at last. 

If much of Akbar’s land administration is due to Sher Shah, 
whatever was effected in this way you may depend on it that it 
had its germ and beginning at S^saram. Here, when yet a 
young man uncorrupted by ambition, he made himself acquainted 
with and mastered the details of land survey and revenue. This 
was his daily work for years, and he had a hard fight of it. But 
by dint of evictions, shooting down some cruel zamindars, and 
selling recusants into bondage, he managed to produce a model 
jagir, and his praise as a land administrator was over all Behar. 
" The cultivators on whose labours the prosperity of the district 
depends ” — this is his awn axiom dug out of Sahsaram. Political 
economy can take you no higher than this — ^the corner-stone of 
Akbar’s land administration. Pergusson gives Sher Shah a niche 
in the Temple of Architecture. His words are these: — "He 
certainly pointed out the path by •which his successors obtained 
such eminence.” 

How a man living the wandering life that he led, for a long 
time seldom two nights in one place, ■with so much of the soldier 
of fortune about him, how he had the time to look at public 
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bxiildings, for less influence the histoiy of architecture, is more 
than we can comprehend. . But the secret may yet be found 
among the ruined mosq[ues and tombs of Sahsaram. The first 
rupee coined in India (1541-42) was certainly not at Sahsaram. 
Sher Shah had no mint here, though he had one at Eohtas on 
the Son, distant thirty miles. But it will be new to some that 
“ he reconstructed the currency upon a most comprehensive 
basis.” 

The previous rulers of India were bimetallists, which does not 
go without saying that their coins had two ingredients in their 
composition, sBvor and copper. Sher Shah employed in all 
his mints, and he had many of these over India, avowedly simple 
metals. He was thus a declared enemy of bimetallism, which in 
those days (1539 to 1545) meant merely passing off bad money 
for good^ Sher Shah knew what he was about, for the makers 
of bad money are always hated. 

There is only one recorded meeting of Baber and Sher Shah. 
It was at Chanderi in the year 1528, and as Baher died in 1530 
it is not likely that these two men ever met again. Sher Shah 
was then fighting under the Emperor’s banner. At the enter- 
tainment where they met a solid dish was placed before Sher 
Shah which he did not know the customary way of eating, but 
he soon solved the problem by cutting it in pieces with his 
dagger, lagers made before forks did the rest. Baber was 
surprised at his ingenuity, and remarked to Khalifa, his Prime 
Minister : He is a clever man. I see the marks of royalty on 
his forehead, and the sooner we arrest him the better.” Khalifa 
dissuaded him, and the Emperor was silenced. The Oriental 
mind, however, is exceedingly alert in interpreting glances, and 
on coming away Sher Shah said to himself: "The Emperor 
looked hard at me to-day, said something to his Minister and 
cost evil glances at me. I will go and leave the Emperor.” 
Without losing a moment he escaped from the royal camp and 
fled. Well mounted, he did not let the grass grow under his 
feet till he reached Sahsaram. By looking at the map you will 
see the distanca 

Before wo leave them we may as well take a look at these two 


* ThomaB* Fathan Kinge, 
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men. Tartar and Afghan, the one holding the Empire of Dehli, the 
other seeking his way to it. Baber was now forty-eight years of 
afge, Sher Shah some years younger; but both are sunburnt, 
weather-beaten in many a storm and night watch when they filled 
in the time with snatches of Saadi. Both are married men with 
sons on the battlefield. It is difficult to say which had the hardest 
up-bringing, for they often rose in the morning and did not 
know where, when or now tliey would get their dinner. These 
were the days when they wandered unknown on the banks of 
the Son or of the Oxus, when they shod their horses backwards 
to baffle the pursuer, and when they nurtured in their young 
breasts eternal hate to the whisker-twisted vaunters of Hin- 
dustan.” Both have learned the hard lessons of adversity and 
exile. Both are athletes, Nimrods, men of war from their youth 
up ; for had not Slim^ gained his name from the slaying of a 
tiger,* and Baber killed five champions in succession with his own 
hand in single combat ? Baber is the bigger man of the two, 
great in leaping and swimming, a long-armed man, and ** Long 
arms,” as sayeth the proverb, “ is an unerring mark of valour,” 
so he could run along the battlements and leap over the em- 
brasures with a man under each arm. Bearded, hooted, spurred 
and armed by the institutions of Islam or unwritten law, Baber 
has done his work. Sher Shah has still his to do and wall do 
it. Por if Baber invaded India five times before he came to 
Empire, Sher Shah, shall make as many attempts as Bohert the 
Bruce, and, by perseverance and climbing up that spider's web 
of his, succeed in his object at last. 

Somewhere in the gardens of Kabul are inscribed these 
lines: — 

“ Give me fiut wine and blooming maids, 

All other joys I freely spurn, 

£r\joy them, Baber, while you may, 

For youth once past will ne’er return,” 

He had his wisli and shortened .his life by it. 

Of the two,*with all his fa^ts, I prefer Baber. Give me 
Baber for a host, and I will not trouble myself where I sleep as 


* While in the service of Muhammad Lohani, king of Behan His original 

name was Farid.^B. 
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long as he is master of the house. A big, \^ell-built, genial 
jovial man, who always takes the brightest view of things, a man, 
powerful in strong drink, a kind of convivial Jupiter, who will 
seer all his confreres under the table or, higgledy-piggledy like 
the sheeted dead, around it, he marching over their recumbent 
bodies to his sleeping apartments, where sleep of some kind, of 
the just or the unjust, awaits him, Sher Shah, however, atra- 
bilious as he is, could do a chivalrous action. 1 think it is the 
only one recorded in his history. When on that fatal night when 
Humayun’s kingdom was taken from liim at Kanauj, when he 
floundered on a Mosaic across the Ganges for his life, he left his 
wife and harem in the hands of the enemy. The moment they 
came from behind the pardah Sher Shah alighted from his 
horse, showed them every attention, provided carriages for their 
safe transport to Agra and Bohtas, and issued an order that 
every female, child or slave, was to be brought into his camp 
under pain of death. 

If ever there was a trimmer in this world it was Sher Shah. 
"I seek not you but yours,” was his motto. Up to 1636 he 
had been everything by turns and nothing long, a constant 
worshipper of the rising sun. Whenever there was a crack in 
the wall, and he was sure to be the first to discern it, he fled 
from the crumbling ruins of authority to plant his footsteps 
on some tower of strength. It mattered not to him what was 
the dynasty or dominion, for he served them all and scorned 
them all when there day was done. The last kings of the house 
' of Lodi and the first kings of the house of Timur found him a 
willing worshipper : Si]^dar and Ibrahim, he who was slain by 
Baber at Fanipat (1526). With Baber also he joiaed in aims 
and left him without the slighest intimation ; and as if to put 
the culminating point on his tergiversation and which deprives 
hi-m for ever of the name of patriot, Hnmayun — ^he whom he 
chased across the Indus — ^to him also he once bowed down with 
obsequiousness and servility. In his early days, when fighting 
against Hximayun, by a secret understanding he withdrew a 
portion of his forces at a critical moment, and so enabled the 
enemy to win the day ; and at Ghapar Ghat (1539), after terms 
of peace had been settled, he made a night attack on Humayun 
and destroyed his whole army. 
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H 9 acquired Eohtas by treachery. But all these Villanies 
fade into insignificance when we come to consider his faculty of 
revenge. It was not only fierce, but secret, sustained, unabated 
and sometimes spun out for years. Nobody could see a ripple 
on the surface, but it was there, for he could bide his time, knew 
the exact moment when and how, and as if unpremeditated, to 
hurl himself on his victim. Unpremeditated ! On his oharpoy, 
in the jungle reed hut, at the camp fire, sailing down the river 
by moonlight, in Darb'ar, with his victim before him, was?*, 
Tthill&t, and all the rest of it, he carries it hidden in his bosom. 
A man is never safe from the revenge of an elephant, a cobra, 
or an Afghan, and Sher Shah was an Afghan : — 

“ In friendship false, implacable in Late, 

Besolved to ruin or ro. rule the State.” 

I question if human history has anytliing more appalling to 
offer than the siege of Baisin, and it fulfils aU these conditions. 
That fort, as many of our readers must be aware, lies 23 miles 
N.E. of Bhopal, and about 10 miles from Sanchi and the Bhilsa 
Topes, which have engaged so much arohseologioal attention. 
Perched on a peak of the Vindhyan mountains, it is seen from 
afar, its scarped sides of sandstone running up several hundred 
feet above the plateau to an devation of 2600 feet above 
sea-level. 

A black paB already hung on this fort of Baisin before Sher 
Shah came to it, and one would have thought that it had 
enough of sorrow and of suffering. There was not a soul within 
a hundred miles of it who had not heard of the deed, and many 
of them had seen the smoke and flame ascending to heaven on 
that great day of dread in 1632, when that devil incarnate, 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, came with death and desolation in 
his train, and 700 women hjjauTmr were burnt to ashes. 

But Baisin was twice doomed. It was when the memory of 
this event was as fresh as of yesterday, that Sher Shah came 
like a hateful apparition before the gates of Baisin (1643). 
Eising from a siok-bed of fever and ague in Bengal, where he 
had made a vow that, if he recovered, he would wreak his 
vengeance on its owner because he had not assisted his son and 
kept some Muslim-women in durance, he came one morning 
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with a great aimy and sat down in his velvet-lined tents before 
Eaisin. He sent for Piiran Mail, its Governor, Puran Mall went, 
and I do not wonder that on parting that day from him, with 
a strong presentiment and instinctive fear of death, his wife, 
Eatnavali, said to him : “ I will sit on this bastion and watch 
for yon, and shall neither eat bread nor drink water until you 
return.” He came to the Emperor accompanied by 6000 
horsemen, and the Emperor bestowed upon him a Judas* kiss 
in the shape of 100 horses and 100 splendid dresses of honour, 
the “ toasted cheese ” which he had pre-arranged to put in the 
trap, liatnavoli watched from her bastion and saw him return ; 
it was to be her last welcome. After battering the place for six 
months he sent for him again. Bring out your wife and 
children, and all the families yoa possess, and Sher Shah swore 
by the most solemn of oaths to see that no evil befel them. So 
they all came to the camping-ground set apart for them. 
Katnavali sang Hindi melodies very sweetly. Next morning 
all was over. 

'*Her tent, at simrisc, on the ground 
A darken’d ruin lay.” 

It ja/ibhar 3 not by fire this time, but by the sword, so there 

was neither smoke nor tiame. Puran Mall took the initiative 
with Tiatnavali: and hear this, ye lovers of the ancient regime. 
Raluavali's daughter was given away to a band of itinerant 
minstrels, a dancing girl made of her to amuse the Malwa 
bazaars, and her three sons were mutilated. The Hindus in 
the fort,” says my sapient historian, “ fought like hogs at bay,” 
so the massacre was complete. The boar, however, has some 
chance for its life; here there was none. Treason did its worst ; 
but the self-immolated victims of juuliar by the glittering sword 
were beyond its reach. 

There is one tmit in Shcr Shah*a character which has not 
been commented on, I mean his a^lmiration for the fair sex, and 
how ho used it as the means to an end, that end being his own 
aggrandisement. It was not beauty of person or accomplish- 
menta, for females of his day and rank were not without their 
accomplishments, it was none of these that awakened his 
irresistible passion. What he desiderated in a wife was " the 
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■wherewithul.” Beside this, all else was mere dross. Women 
were his stepping-stones by which lie rose to power, and when 
he dotes on any of them the reason is not far to find. If Akbar 
married a Bajpnt on account of her ancient lineage, and Jahangir 
Hur Mahal for her beauty, none of these weaknesses interfered 
with the play of Slier Shah’s affections. Wo peerless 7iuri from 
the deserts of Khorasan, no “ pennyless lass wi’ a lang pedigree,” 
though it could stretch back to tlie god Bama, had the least 
attraction for him. What he wanted was power, and the power 
that money gives ; so, whenever he is not on the battlefield, you 
may be sure he is in some out-of-the-way comer plying his mean 
machinations. Take the fimt of all his acquisitions — the fort 
of Chunar. 

The tiger, wild elephant and rhinoceros of that delightful 
region had no terrors for him, for a lady was there, Lad Malika, 
whose husband, its Governor, had been murdered by her step- 
son. Shcr engaged to deprive the parricide of his nose and 
ears, which was done, marries her, gets command of the fort and 
of nine lakhs of rupees. This is number one : a fair beginning, 
Wext comes Dudu. She was a concubine of Sultan Muhammad 
of Behar. Muliammad dies. She has a son, Jalal Xhan, to 
whom Sher is appointed deputy. After her death Sher manages 
the affairs of the kingdom, which enables him to conquer the 
Bengal army. This is number two. Then Bibi Path Malika 
appears on the scene. Her father Had been Sarkar of Oudh, 
and the family had been hoarding money for generations, so, on 
inheriting the money, she became a perfect nugget of wealth. 
To let her slip would have “ grieved him to all eternity ” (Tmihlb~ 
i-Sher Shald). His sweet persuasive tongue was all-powerful, 
. for she came and lived with him, and gave him 300 mam of her 
" red hard gold ” (40 to 50 lakhs as I make it) wherewith to 
equip an army for the conquest of Bengal. He left, however, 
something to go on ivith, for the chronicler faithfully notes 
enough of money for her immediate expenses ! PinaUy lie 
mon’ics Gahar Kushain, widow of Nn.sr Khau of Samblial, and 
got 00 mam of gold with her. How many more conquests of 
this nature tlicre were deponent kuoweth not. 

But as au indication of how very iiiucli he wn.s married, it is 
worthy of note that whni he was at Bahrlvuudi, he had so lunny 
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families with him that this fort coiild not contain the whole of 
them. He then took them to Bohtas, which, even in his daj' 
Eerishta says, was the finest fort he had ever seen. It was 28 
miles in circuit, and would surely hold all his belongings. 
The Nemesis, however came at last. He ought to have died by 
the sword at Haisin, but another death awaited him. For once 
he was captivated by a pretty maid. In the year 1545, hearing 
fbnt, a dancing girl, whose praise was in everybody’s mouth, 
was in Kalinjar, to obtain possession of her he laid siege to that 
fort. The fort was taken, everybody slain. We hear nothing 
even of the dancing girl; she perished no doubt \>jj(imhar with 
the rest of the women. On the very day of its capture, Sber 
Shah was killed by the explosion of a magazine. An mglorious 
yet a fitting end for this great woman-hunter, that he who 
had made the pursuit a chief end of his existence, from it, 
hi death, was not to he divided. We may well say — EV jws 
ayfonait qpiis. 
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Akbah’s Invasion of G-ujabat. 

In the month of September of the year 1572 Akbar, Emperor of 
Dehli, issaed from the gates, sach as they then were, of Eathpnr 

Sikii on a greatonteiprise. This 
was no less than the conquest 
of Gujarat. That great and rich 
province was not unknown to 
him by report, for when Mahmud 
(1024) was master, of some of the 
fairest portions of India, he once 
meditated moving his seat of 
empire from the i^ds of Ghazni 
and his black flag to Gujarat. 
It was in truth a goodly land 
and its fertility was unbounded, 
for it was wattted by four ixughty 
rivers. It drew its riches also 
&om the sea, for Bharoch was as 
old as the times of the Romans. 
Its wdls, its tanks, its tamarind 
trees were all familiar to Akbar, 
and its great banyan trees were 
sufficient to shelter an army 
from the noonday heat. Oh 
bidding Sikri adieu he looks 
weU at it, for he knows not 
whether he shall return. Before 
him was a wooded country, beautiful' scenery, stretching away 
for thirty miles, river, plt^ and mountains, a scone of wliioh 
he should never tire during his long and splendid reign, in the 
centre of which he had laid the foundations of what was to be 
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his home, and his only, for no other Emperor ever shared it 
with him. And when he looked behind him to bid adieu to 
the spot, though not one of the buildings we see to-day was in 
existence, for he came to Eathpur Sikri only in the prenous 
year, they were all planned and in his mind's eye — the great 
mosque, the tomb of Chishti, the Khas Mahall, the palaces 
of his wives, gigantic blocks of rough unhewn stone lying 
about to be converted into the fairy tracery, pillar and portico 
which have attracted the admiration of all succeeding ages. 
He has seen Jaunpur; he w^illbe none the worse for seeing 
Ahmadabad, now that he is building a city of his own. Akbar 
was a great sportsman and finds employment as he travels. 
With most men sport is an amusement, with him it was an 
overmastering passion. He kept up great establishments of 
cheetas, of bounds and hawks. He regretted that he could 
never make np his kennel of cheetas to 1000 ; death or 
desertion for ever thwarted the vanity of human wishes. 

We are quite prepared, therefore, to learn from the chronicler 
that on this expedition he enjoyed the chase on the way to 
Ajmer, which was his first great halting-place. Here he sent 
on in advance 10,000 horse. Ajmer had a strange fascination 
for Akbar. Mecca was nothing to it. He made so many 
pilgrimages to it that he soon found it necessary to build a 
palace there. This tomb-worship of Akbar began in tliis 
wise : — ^He made a vow that if he took the fort of Cliittur he 
would walk on foot from Agra* to the tomb of a holy man in 
Ajmer named Khwajah Mu'inaddin Chishti, and which had been 
venerated as a place of pilgrimage as far back as A..D. 1397. The 
fort was taken (1568) and the vow was paid to the letter — ^he 
had made a similar vow before the birth of Jahangir in 1567 — 
and for ten successive years he made an annual pilgrimage to 
it ; * and he was very particular that it should be done once 
every year, for when he projected tlie conquest of Bengal and 
found that he might he more than twelve months away, he 
took time by the forelock and did the pilgrimage twice in 
one year, so that there might be no balance against Mm on 


* On Sept. 7, 1570, it is recorded that he made a pilgrinuigo to Ajmer, 
which seems to have been hjs last. 
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that Great Day when the recording angel made up his 
account. 

At his hatmrgalLs or battues sometimes 5000 animals would 
be slain, He hunted elephants in Malwa, and was once present 
at the capture of 350.* He shot 16 wild asses in Bikaner. 
Once from his horse he cleft a tigress across the loins with his 
sword and laid her dead on the plain, leaving the cubs to be 
speared by his attendants. This was nearly as good as Outram 
spearing a tiger on foot. When his army was on the march, he 
was perpetually shikaring, and between Agra and Ajmer, a 
journey he often made, it was said that ultimately every mile- 
stone was decked with some antlered trophy of the chase. If 
on going into action a black buck had bounded between him 
and the enemy, so much the worse for himself and the black 
buck. And he did not shun danger ; at Labor he plunged into 
the river on horseback and swam across, two of his equerries 
being drowned; there was no lack of courage, hardihood or 
endurance, as we shall 86e.farther on. 

1 note that in 1581 he sends his son Daniyal, then eight 
years of age, to do the business vicariously, and in 1583 
Jahangir is sent on the same errand to Ajmer. Those are 
straws that show us how the wind of his belief is blowing. 
Akbar, thy faUh faileth thee.t Clearly thy tomb-and-spirit- 
worslup of dead men is being sapped, disintegrated, undermined. 
So he leaves tliis preposterous business of dethroning God, and 
substituting the spirit of a feUow-mortal, lands himself in 
latitudinarianism, sun-worship, monotheism, heterodoxy, os you 
will, a chaos of speculations on whioli he nor no man else shall 
ever find firm footing.^ This is anticipatory, but a good deal of 
Akbar’s eai-ly mental history is built up out of Ajmer. He 
leaves (for what reason will appear) one of his wives here and 
is again on the march — ^Westward ho ! 

His next bivouac was Nagor; and the march to it is not 
without incident, for when he was within two days of it he 
hears by swift messengers tliat a son has been born to him at 
Ajmer in the house of one Sliekh Daniyal hence his name. 

He had 5, COO elephants, 
t Pleach^ the Khkihah^ JunOi 26, 1670. 
f Deification also. Cunou^^ to not^ the nimbus iu our illustration. 
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There were, of course, great munificence and rejoicings, the 
usual joy when a man is born into the world, greater in India 
than elsewhere. Prince Daniyal was a very fine infant no 
doubt, but an unfortunate pickle. Alcbar remains here fourteen 
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days. Nagor was famous for its breed of cattle, and hero he 
arranges the supply of Ms army. 

Mirta comes next. It stan^ Hgh, has a striking appearance, 
and I think Colonel Tod is loud in its praises. We are now 
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in the Eajput State of Jodhpur, Sirohi, G7 miles north-enst of 
Disa, famous for its swords, known over India and Persia ; its 
reeds, too, for arrows were in great request. This to^vn is 360 
miles from Agra. Here a scene met Althar’s eye which must 
have astonished him. He was, of course, accpiaintod with jauhrir, 
having seen it on the most appalling and gigantic scale which 
was ever displayed in India. I mean in the case of Chittur. 
That was on the eve of the sack of a fortified city; but here was 
self-immolation of a new and a strange character. Apparently 
not a hand was lifted up nor violence offered to any one in 
Sirohi,* yet 150 people, unwilling to survive Akhar’s passage 
through their country, shut themselves up in the temple and 
Baja’s house and committed self-destruction. Akbai* was scared, 
and immediately sent a party forward to see that the roads were 
all open to Gujarat. At Sirohi an ambassador from Khorasan 
came into camp with presents of Persian and Arab horses, and 
was received with due honour. 

Mount Abu now came in sight, towering 5000 feet above 
sea-level. You may he sure it attracted his atlontion. Like 
Baalbek or Daulntabnd, you cannot puss that way without 
seeing it. Then came Disa. This most intoi’csling station, 
where so many of our officers liave spent haj^py days, is pas.sed 
without remark (TabaJeat-i-Ahhari). Pattan is the next .stage. 
Akbar docs wisely in resting hei’e witli his army for a week. 
He is now within sixty miles of Ahmadabad and may draw 
breath. There are sermons in stones here, for Pattan Auhilwam 
has a great history, architecturally and otherwise, and her kings 
stretch back to the t'd'ilight of fable long heforo Ahmadabad had 
an existence, for which see Kinloch Porhes (JSas Mala), Two 
stages from Pattan Akbar meets with a strange incident. A 
man who had been in hiding in a cornfield was brought 
trembling before him. It was one of those instances of fallen 
greatness so often recorded in the book of histoiy. This poor 
wretch was Miizaffar III., the last of the great dynasty of the 
Sultans of Ahmadabad, wandering for lack of bread, and offering 
with both hands crown and kingdom to the Emperor — a spectacle 


* “ Akb)ii'’s Oommander-in-cliief ]uid been IreaoherouBly stabbed. There 
had been a fight in conseqneuco.”— dlloir’s Life tf Ahhar, IBOO. 
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for gods and men. Akbar was touched and treated him kindly, 
and the turban cast at Ms feet was speedily replaced by him. 
Of him among the Jmian, rather than of Bigarali, Hudibras 
might have said : — 

“ The King of Cambay^s daily food 
Is asp and basilisk and toad.” * 

Itmad EHian^ Governor of Ahmadabad, soon after made Ms 
appearance and presented Akbar with the keys of the city. He 
it was who had besought the Emperor to come and rescue 
Gujarat from anarchy, for he himself had been besieged in the 
city for six months, and it was only when his assailants heard 
the news of the Emperor's arrival that the siege was raised and 
he managed to get out. The Emperor now pitched his camp on 
the hanks of the Sabarmati : the Khuthah was read in all the 
mosques, and the people with their wives in their best dresses 
flocked in multitudes to the royal camp. It was a great gala 
you may be sure, when Akban- held his darlar, when he 
passed in royal progress under the Tin Darwaza, and when the 
Imperial standard of Dehli floated for the first time from the 
citadel of Ahmadahad, 

You will say that Akbar's invasion of Gujarat up to this point 
was a mere pleasure excursion ; and so it was. But business 
now looms ahead : Baroda, Bharoch and Surat are now held by 
the Mirzaa, a group of scions sprung from Tamerlane himself, 
who were born to worry Akbar, and had fled in their extremity 
to Gujarat to see if it were possible to exploit a throne for them- 
selves out of the anarchy and ruin with wMch it was overspread. 
Alcbar now resolved to free Gujarat from their “reb^ous 
power.” I like this expression of the Tabalcat, which is written 
in the interest of Akbar, when we remember that every man of 
them all, from Mahmud of Ghazni downwards, had been a rebel 
to “ the powers that be ” at some time or other. 

But AJchar proceeds. To be or not to be Emperor of Gujarat, 
that is the question. So, knee-deep in sand, his bullocks plough 


* Tills man gave Akbar great trouble afterwards. He beaded a rebellion 
in Gujarat, was put down, and killed himself, Dec, 27, 1692.” — L^e of Akbar ^ 
1890. 
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their weary way in deep ruts to Cambay. He liimself, no doubt 
on camel-back, does the fifty-two miles in four days. “ He came,” 
says the Tahahat, ‘‘ to look at the sea : ” and ho had a good look 
at it, for he remained five days at Cambay. Some of us re- 
member our first look at the sea — Thalassa, tkalassa ! 

The sea, the sea, the open sea, 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free.” 

Not much open,” you say, in the Gulf of Cambay, with 
some such coast-line as fair Dholera blocking up the view. 
Good Muslim as he now is, he bows the knee in the Jama 
Mosjid, and Mdien calm disports liimself in a felucca on placid 
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waters, or asks inquiringly for Ichobar of the Uniia Bagh, the lion 
of the Gir, fiercest and strongest of its race ; or watches the 
Bore coming in with a speed greater than that of the fleetest 
courser — the big wave, ten feet high, crested witli foam, which 
heralds the mighty tide behind it, or listens to its roar like 
thunder, aa Burns or Scott or Carlyle did on the Solway, os it 
fled like a thousand witches past the Abbey of Dundrennan : 
Queen Mary also, in whose bosom unfortunately — 

“ Love swells like the Solway, 

But ebbs like its tide*” 
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Adieu to Cambay ! In two days we shall be in Baroda, “ When 
the Mahi is crossed there is comfort/' says the proverb. We 
shall see. 

Crosses the Mahi and reaches Baroda. Akbar had no sooner 
pitched his camp at Baroda than he learned that one of the 
Mirzas who had been lording it over all this country was on 
Ids way from Bharoch with 1000 horse, with the design of 
effecting a junction with the forces of another member of the 
family. There can be little doubt, I think, that this body of 
men was on its way to Cbampanir, held at this time by Shall 
Mirza. That great fort Pawangadh, " the hill of the winds/' 
seen from afar, dominates fifty miles of country, and its vast 
bulk standing out against the ^y must be familiar to many of 
our readers from the railway or otherwise. The news which 
came to Akbar was that Mirza would pass at a point eight kos 
from Baroda, and he at once resolved to intercept him. As 
what followed has been narrated by three different native 
historians, it is of sufficient importance to engage a little of our 
attention. 

Akbar was to go in person, and the enterprise was most 
hazardous, as it had to be done, if done at aU, in hot haste. 
Prom what we can gather the Emperor on his arrival at Baroda 
had out«c|istanced the main body of his expeditionary force, 
which we can well believe, and he was advised to await its 
arrival. But he was bent on this wild foray and would do 
nothing of the kind. With one blast he summoned as many 
men as were ready for the fighl^ and buckling on his .armour he 
set out with 200 good men and true in quest of his mortal 
enemy, leaving his harem, including his son Jahangir, who was 
then six years old, behind him in his camp at Baroda. This 
was Jahangir's first visit to Gujarat. The march, begun in the 
afternoon, was continued the greater part of next day. Akhar's 
scent was good, for on arriving on the banks of the river ne 
descried what he was in quest of. I have found thee, oh mine 
enemy 1 

We seem now to be reading Blind Harry or Barbour's BTUce, 
for his company was now reduced to forty — ^he was such a hard 
rider. A halt, however, brought up sixty more, making up his 
comrades in arms to 100 all told : and with this handful he 
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dotcrmiued, as one would say, with Quixotic impetuosity, to 
attack 1000 men on the opposite hank on which a fort loomed 
ominously, around it clustering the narrow streets and wattle 
and daub houses of an ordinary Gujarati town. 

When Akbar’s blood was up, woe be to the man who showed 
auy hesitation. Taking the lead he dashed into the stream, 
crossed over, clambered up the steep banks and was at the water- 
gate of the town in a twinkluig, followed by his crashing, splash- 
ing host. Here and in the streets his entrance was disputed, 
but he fought his way valiantly, and a Calmuok ahead 'of him 
made several of his adversaries bite the dust. It was the sudden 
rush that did it all, not forgetting the name of the Emperor, 
the fear and dread of which was beginning to fall on every man. 
And so it came to pass that by this time the Mirza had made his 
exit on the otlier side of the village, resolved, as he would have 
it, to give battle in the open. This “ open ” was such broken 
ground as you may see outside any Indian village — ^fuU of 
rubbish, out up with a perfect network of lanes, so narrow tliat 
between the caxtus hedges two horses could not go abreast. 
Akbar sent into this labyrinth forty bowmen to see what 
account a flight or two of his deadly arrows would render in 
dislodging the enemy. By this time Akbar’s men were completely 
separated from each otW, broken up into knots of twos and 
threes, every man fighting for “ his ain hand,” 

Akbar engaged in successive single combats, hewing and 
hacking his adversaries : a glorious scrimmage, as if — 

“ — of Wallace wight. 

Or well-skilled Bruce who ruled the fight ; ” 
minus the cactus hedges. 

Akbar was soon master of the field and returned to Boxoda, 
where he was received with acclamation, while the Mirza and his 
followers that were left fled in terror to the deserts of Abu. In 
all this wild raid we hear nothing of firearms; tliere is the 
hurling of spear and javelin, the clashing of sword and sabre, or 
the deadly arrows of Sirohi whizzing through the air. 

I have been at some pains endeavouring to fix the site of this 
mSfdi, which was undoubtedly a memorable exploit. It is called 
by the native historians ” the Battle of Sirnal and the river 
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Sakanir” These names tai-e in the English translations, and 
Professor Dowson, their editor, makes Akhar recross the Mahi 
on this adventure, which would be going buck on his old ground 
and barely suffices for the narrative, for whatever river he 
crossed it was not the Mahi, Dismissing the word “ Simal,” 
let ua examine ** Sakanir.’* In our modem map there is a town 
Sankheda^ which in Olive Bayle 3 r's ancient map {History of 
Ghimraty 1886) is spelled “ Saonkheira The place lies at the 
extreme easternmost end of the Baroda narrow-gauge railway^ 
and is q^uite in the direction Mirza would be marching to, 
Champanir. In lieu of a better I therefore determine the 
modem Saukheda as the locality of this big skirmish of Akbar. 
Distance, direction and the actual topography of the place dove- 
tail themselves into almost every detail of the narrative. San- 
kheda is seven miles from Dabhoi, a Hindu city of the twelfth 
century, on whose antiquities His Highness the Gaikwar has 
just signalised his reign by the publication of a sumptuous 
volume in the highest style of art* 

But to our story. The Emperor proceeds to Surat, and on 
this well-known ground the reader is asked to accompany him 
— cold season, 1572. He had sent Todar Mai shortly before to 
knock at the gates for admission. But though Todar was of 
high military repute as well as a revenue administrator, there 
was no reply, and the commander shut them in : so that by the 
time Akbar arrived at Surat, they, i.e., Mirza and the Suratis 
and the “ hatted people/* the Portuguese who had come here in 
1512, were so strictly besieged that a mouse could not creep out 
without observation. Before Surat was entirely hemmed in, 
however, the Begams, who were princesses, with the instinct 
natural to their sex, took flight to the Dekliaii. 

On some rising ground, therefore — ^for the city was by this 
time surrounded by earthworks — ^you may, if you like, take a 
look at Akbar with the inevitable Todar Mai beside him, gazing 
wistfully on that dim old Surat, in which not one word of the 
English tongue has yet been uttered by man of woman bom, for 
all her greatness as a commercial emporium is yet to come, and 
the men — ^Dutch and English — are not yet born who are to fill 


* 8ee page 354. 
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the costly sepulohres of Snrat. I copy his portrait, and the 
likeness is faithful after three hundred years. He is now thirty 
years of age, having been born in 1542, of middling stature, 
with a tendency to be tall, wheat-coloured complexion and 
rather inclined to dark than fair, black eyes and eyebrows, stout 
body, open forehead and chest, long arms and hands, with a 
.wart on the left side of his nose. He has a loud voice, like all 
men born in the jungle, though he now speaks in a whisper. In 
one glance at the scene before him he takes in the whole : 
endless " wattle and daub ; ” one four-storeyed Portuguese house ; 
walls thick and formidable, with the castle of Khudawand 
Khan, round the sea-wall of which (there is a moat from the 
river) the tide ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four hours. A 
poor affair this compared mth Ahmadabad and its glories of 
Masjid and Mahal, Sarkhej and Kankaria Lake. 

But water is now the cry in Surat. It is January, and the 
windows of heaven, as a rule, are not open in Surat in the month 
of January. A besieged city, with the ground mined under it, 
and water everywhere and not a drop to drink — what are the 
poor people to do ? Cave in on the forty-eighth day of the siege. 
The wretched Hamzaban, the commander, had his tongue out out. 
But this was the only incident that marred a bloodless victory, 
for Alcbar was a merciful man, at least, during this campaign. 

After numbering the people and taking account of tlie 
revenue the Emperor returned to Eathpur Sikri, covered with 
the honours of war and the gloiy of his first campaign in 
Gujarat. But tlie fruits of it were not to last long, and the 
second campaign came upon him like a whirlwind. In the first 
he simply walked over the course ; the second was to be made 
through blood and conquest, ending in dominion that nothing 
win touch for a hundred years, for Tpdar Mai’s land administra- 
tion and the subahdars of Gujarat were to exist when he and 
his should be no more, 

What he was engaged on when the flrst news of the revolt in 
Gujarat reached his ears, we know not. If it was at night, and 
it was dark, he may have been playing at cJumg'an with fire- 
balls ; and if during the day, ho would no doubt bo taking note 
with his overseers of what progress had been made during the 
time he was away (the campaign lasted twelve months) in the 
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great buildings he had projected at Sikri. But night or day, 
pastime or work, he loft everything behind, and nothing was 
allowed to come between him and his duties, wliicJi the new 
emergency called into motion. He was only returned a month 
when it was “ I’m off to the wars again.” 

If the reader reflects that tliis news came to Agra or Sikri 
during the rains — that period of damp, mud and discomfort, 
when the difiiculties of moving large bodies of men are enor- 
mously enhanced — ^that his soldiers were worn out by their long 
march, their clothes in tatters and their accoutrements needing 
renewal, and that they had not time to receive money from their 
jayirSy he will faintly realise Akbar’s position in 1573, on the 
eve of his second invasion of Gujarat. There was no damp, 
however, on his ardour. The time had now come when those 
Mirzas were to be rooted out once for all. There is to be no 
mistake this time ; rain or no rain, it was with Akbar do or die. 
Accordingly he sends in advance 2000 horse who were to make 
the best of their way to Pattan, and follows himself with 300 
gentlemen, the chivalry of Hindustan. No need of experts to 
show the road this time. He lost no time, and no account is 
given of the swollen rivers he had to cross ; but when in nine 
days he had with his forces reached the banks of the Sabarmati, 
and sat down before Ahmadabad, the sentries on the Bhadr 
could not believe their own eyes, but considered it was all an 
apparition. 

His march was a wonderful one. The first two days — Agra 
to Ajmer, 220 miles — ^he rode a she-camel. Napier at sixty-three 
did ,76 miles on a camel without a halt. But never mind. At 
Ajmer amid aU this hurly-burly, his talisman, the tomb of 
Chiahti, is not forgotten. It was bright moonlight, and he 
travelled night and day; so what with changing his position, 
snatching an bourns rest, oiling his body to allay the friction, 
getting on horseback, or changing to a swift cart, he performed 
this feat of 450 miles, great enough at any time, hut greater 
still when the land was enveloped in sludge, and half the 
journey through toilsome wastes of sand. Mirta, Pali, Jalor, 
Disa uiid Pattan were the great milestones of this expedition, 
and the Mirzas of Ahmadabad soon found out that the hosts 
on the banks of the river were no apparitions, for the 
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Emperor crossed it at once with his 3000 men and defeated 
20,000 ; he smote them hip and thigh and put an end to 
the Mirzas. 

There was no more trouble with Gujarat.^ The blow struck 
by Akbar was solid and effectual, and riveted Surat to the 
tl^one of Dehli for 160 years. With a few attendants, the 
Emperor on a grey horse, each with an uplifted spear — the con- 
quering hero — was seen entering Sikri after an absence of only 
forty-three days. He left behind him a pyramid of 2000 human 
heads at the gates of Ahmadabad. 

* Except tlie resultless rebellion of liluzaniir in 1592. 
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OHAPTEE XXIIT. 

Jauangib at Ahmadabad. 

The rise of the Bangdom of Gujarat in. 1411 is coeval mth, 
that of the House of Stuart. There were some cruel and bloody 
sovereigns among them, and they came to sudden, violent or 
untimely ends. Of the nine consecutive Sultans of Gujarat six 
of them were poisoned or murdered, and “ a fair strae death ” 
among the Stuarts was a rarity. The great House of Timur rose 
about the same time, for Tamerlane was proclaimed Emperor of 
India in 1308. Their case was different. They seem to have 
been born imder a lucky star, and died in th^ bed?. Erom 
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Tamerlane and Baber to Aurangzeb, nob one sovereign died by 
poison or the dagger of the assassin. Mahmud of Grbazni, before 
his deaths called for his most costly treasures and shed tears that 
lie was so soon to leave them. 

Aimed Shah (1410-41) was the man who founded Ahmada- 
bad. He was the gi’eat builder of the family. He found a city 
of brick and left it of marble. The citadel, the walls, the three 
gateways and half-a-dozen of its finest mosques owe their exist- 
ence to the genius of Ahmad. He had a kind of connection 
with Mumbai, for his son captured the Island of Mahim, and 
harried it of a whole shipload of stufTs, cloths and precious 
stones. As was then the custom, he settled matters by 
marrying his cousin Bath Khan to a daughter of Qutb Eao of 
Mahim, bringing with her, no doubt, an ample dowry of betel 
and cocoanuts from that Isle of Palms. 

Sidtan Quti-ad-dm (1451-58) made a slash at an infuriated 
camel, missed his mark, cut his knee and died thereof. Some 
say it was not a real camel but the “ Angel of Death " — ^tlie 
black camel. 

Mahmud Shah Bigarah (1458-1511) has a European reputation, 
for which see Butler's Hvdiiraa, his King of Camlay, and the 
nursery tale of Blue Beard, He is the biggest hero of 
Gujarat, and more lies have been fathered on liim than on any 
other man. That he lolled his son, planted all the mango trees 
in Gujarat, built Ohampanir and finished Sarkhej (where wc 
have seen his tomb) after the model of the temple of Mecca, that 
he never shirked his drink, and was a good "^all-round man,” 
we willingly believe. But that he, like Mithridates, took poison 
to prevent liimself being poisoned, that mosquitoes aHgliting oii 
his arm foU dead on the spot, that he could kill a man by 
breathing on him, that bis moustache was so big that ho could 
tie it in a knot over his head, that '' his daily food was asp 
and basilisk and toad,'' we leave all these tales to the nursery 
and folklore. This is certain, that the glory of bis name is 
enshrined in tradition, that ho affected Ahmadahad during the 
rains, and that he loved melons dearly. Ho is the most ugly 
and interesting man in Gujarat liistory. Like the sky-terriers, 
^lis beauty consists in his ugliness. He is attractive and 
repulsive. As was said of Lauderdale by his wife: “The 
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brute is an elephant, but he has an ivory tusk/* This is 
Bigarah. 

Muzaffar (1611-25), curious enough, preferred Ahmadabad 
during the hot season. It was the healthiest weather, for the 
sun is a powerful disinfectant. In his days Gujarat was so full 
of elegance and delight that no foreigner ever thought of leaving 
it, nor did any native of the count^ ever wish to settle else- 
where. The reason is not far to find. He would have nothing 
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to do with intoxicants. This was the golden age of Gujarat for 
teetotalism. 

Sultan Sikandar (1626) comes in by way of a foil. A 
drunken debauchee. All his days were like the days of the /(f, 
and all his nights were like the nights of Bamt; Muhammadans 
will understand this. 

Bahadw' (1531-37), " King of the Land, Martyr of the Sea : ** 
so runs his ejutaph. A fmo Baliadur 1 He bouglit from the 
Hum Europeans 1300 maunds of rose-water* no doubt to wash 
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Hs filthy hands of the Chittur business (1582), for all the gold 
and silver which he raked from the ashes of the women who 
performed jmha/r (many hundreds) on the day of tliat drhad 
melodrama he gathered together in a htmp and presented the 
same to one Bnrhan-ul-MuLk, and — ^he took it. I^om aU such 
tyrannies and beastliness, good Lord deliver usl Though he 
hunted wild elephants in Malwa I have no interest in the man, 
and feel a degree of satisfaction in reading that Humayun 
(1533) battered Chittur about his ears, entered Ahmadabad, and 
that an end of him was made by the Portuguese at Diu, and the 
body of this profligate wretch cast into the sea (1537). He 
could neither read nor write, which was one blessing. No man, 
we think, will ever try to whitewash Bahadur. He was ,the 
man who is reported to have said: “The throne of Dehli is 
founded on wheat and barley, that of Gujarat on coral and 
pearls.” Though he lies where pearls lie deep, his name crops 
up, a beacon light on the coast of Western India, warning all 
rulers where they ought wt to go or they will share the same 
fate. It must have been in his reign that the capital of Ahmad 
merited the name of “ Jahanamabad ” and anticipated the joke 
of Jahangir. 

Muhammad III. (1537-53). — His reign is called “ the happy 
time.” Music and singing were heard in every house apd in 
all the streets and bazars. But it was only among the 
Musalmans. The Hindus had a hard time of it, for the genius 
of intolerance was now in the ascendant. But as this was the 
very time when in our own country Beaton and the Lord 
Chancellor of Scotland looked out from a window on the 
burning body of Wishort, perhaps the less we say on this subject 
the better. But ho! Akbar is at the gate — comes like an 
avenging angel (1672), and summarily tjransfdrs the crown of 
Gujarat to the Emperor of Dehli 

Sumaywm (1635), Alciar (1672) and Jahangir (1618) are the 
names of the DeUi Emperors who visited Ahmadabad. The 
previous city was Asawal, and Mahmud Tughlak.of Daulatabad 
unhappy memory, spent the rains here (1346). It is not hGfcely 
that Mahmud of Ghazni was here, though on his way to 
Somnath (1024) at Fattan he was wi^in sixty miles of Asawal. 
AU these royal visits, however, fade into inaignifi< »An<»fl when 
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compared 'with that of Jahangir. The period he spent here 
(nine months) ; the time at which it took place ; the personages 
who accompanied him and their position in the Empire, and the 
narratives which have come down to us, so full and graphic, 
whether native or European, render it one of the most interesting 
episodes in Mughal annals. For Englishmen it has an additional 
interest, for here and at this time was completed the first Treaty 
of the Great Mughal with an accredited Ambassador of the 
Court of England. 

We are told by the historian that it was on the termination 
of a glorious war that Jahangir entered Ahmadabad accompanied 
by his wife, the celebrated Nur Jahan, and his son who had just 
brought Udaypur to reason — Shah Jahan, the next Emperor, 
and already (to give idai to the occasion) declared king and 
heir to the Imperial Throne. The picture which appears in the 
Jofwtml of Indian Art (No. 25, 1889) displays in gold and 
colours Jahangir’s meeting, perhaps 'with Sir Thomas Eoe at 
Ajmer. Poor Tom Ooryat, you may'^remember, had preceded 
them to his last camping ground at Surat. It is the work 
of a native artist, appears to be in marvellous preservation, 
and Jaypur, amid aU its vicissitudes, deserves great credit 
for its careful keeping of this precious heirloom for 270 
years. Jahangir was fond of pictures, and at one look could tell 
the name of the painter of whatever picture was shown to him. 
Boe among his presents gave him a picture of Yenus pulling a 
Satyr by the nose. This was suggestive of Jahangir's govern- 
ment by the sdn : but he did not resent it nor inquire about the 
artist. 

The work of the native painter to which we direct the reader's 
attention is stilted, as is the manner of Dehli nowadays. But 
it fulfils its purpose, and supplies us 'with an illustration of the 
men and time we are attempting to delineate. The scene is in 
a garden. There is a kiosk, and on a raised platform, on a plain 
wooden chair, sits the Lord of the World. There is no doth of 
gold nor Peacock Throne here. Jahangir, now 51 years of age, 
appears of middle size, shaven, except a small moustache, bare 
feet and bare legs — ^in fact, the only man 'without shoes or boots 
in the company — ^with one leg thrown over the arm of the chair 

roll. I. X 
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in that attitude of lazy nonchalance so dear to the old Indian 
and a man behind him wth a -whiek keeps the flies off. He 
has not the bloated look one would expect from his roystering 
life and boisterous habits ; but, with a sharp eye and attention 
in his look, seems to be listening to the speech Hoe is addressing 
him. Boe stands beneath and before him, in no slavish nor 
cringing attitude, but erect and on his feet as becometh the 
majesty of England, In a loose coat, bound round his waist, 
shoes on his feet and hunting-cap of a dark colour on his 
head, amid a group of aawars and intei^ret^S) with swords 
dangling, stands erect the representative of James I of England, 
every inch a man. 

Jahangir wears a similar hunting-cap, Eoe may have given 
it to him, and he is now wearing it out of compliment to the 
Ambassador** Two gazelles lick each other in the foreground. 
Was it this Emperor who had the pet deer which followed him 
everywhere, and over which he erected a tomb ? Jahangir was 
fond of wild beasts and -a mighty hunter of them. He had a 
white leopard. He hod a tiget and a goat in the same cage. He 
had shot 86 tigers with his own hand and 17,168 wild animals 
during his life. He tells us that he caught fish, strung pearls 
in their noses and let them go again. He was a man of taste, 
and when in Kashmir stuck oleander, or the violet petals of the 
safeon, on his servants^ turbans ; and when he saw the palasa 
tree or a dear running stream he bethought himself of wine* 
He grew the pineapple in his own garden at Agra, which he 
had obtained from the Eurdpeans at the seaports. I think it 
was at Ahmadabad he first coined the Zodiac rupei. 3 ; the silver 
ones there and the gold ones at Agra,t as the late Mr. Gibbs 
hAs informed us. Like Baber, ha thouglit the people of Tuilin 

not handsome/^ so he married a Qandahari “ I have loved a 
moon-feoed beauty, but I cannot fall in love with every black 


• Or vice See the account of Akbar’s receiving the present of a 

cap ftom his father, « Being too big he put his hand on it, which gave rise 
to the custom of people, on being presented at Court, putt^g their hand on 
their head,”— Count BTolr’s I^e 1890 . 

t There is a very fine gold rupee in the Bombay Asiatic Society's Muaeuin, 
wbiob Dr. Codrlngton pointed out to me. There is an effigy of Johandr 
on it holding a drioking-oup to his lips. It was coined at Agra. 
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woman,” quoth Abdnr Eazzak. Such is the first actor dmTng 
these great days at Ahmadabad. 

Next in the book of precedence comes Nnr Jahan, wife of 
Jahangir. She was of Persian lineage, born of poor parents, 
while on their way to India seeking their fortune, and was 
married to Jahangir in 1611 in the 34th year of her age. A 
high-spirited and artful woman, wise, witty, and sometimes 
wicked, a maker of verses, the inventor of aMr of roses. She was 
the power behind the throne greater than the throne itself. Her 
face was her fortune : and it made the fortune of her family, for 
Mirza Ghyas, afterwards named Itmad-ad-Daula, her father, 
was made Grand Vazir of the Empire, and her two brothers, 
Asaf E!han and Itqad Ehan, were raised to posts of exalted 
eminence. 

"When Jahangir, on the day after a drinking bout, was moody, 
morose or taciturn, Nur Jahan, like Barbara Palmer, " would 
stiU be jocund, and chuck the royal chin.” She did not 
remain shut up in the recesses . of the harem, a flower to 
blush unseen, but came forth boldly, rode upon an elephant, 
could Mil a tiger at the first shot, or-.appear with bow and 
quiver in the thick of battle amid death and carnage. She 
coined money, stamped her name thereon, and literally 
governed the Empire. Jahangir died in 1627, but she lived 
until 1645 in splendid captivity on a pension pf £23,000 a year. 
They were both buried at Labor. At Ahmadabad she is in all 
her glory — mistress — queen-regnant — entertainer-general of the 
whole realm, riding through the city in a bullock gari — ^with 
the jovial Jahangir as driver by day, and by night amid a feast 
of lanterns, in velvet and Mnkab and ablaze with the diamonds 
of Golkonda — ^herself a perfect picture of beauty and Oriental 
magnificence. 

Shah Jahan I It is not for nothing thou art in Ahmadabad. 
The Uvmg shall praise thee yet, and on the Jumna men from 
far-off America and Australia shall marvel at thy works and 
thrill with ecstasy before thy dream in marble. I see thee 
pacing the dusty streets of " Gardabad,"* a haughty, austere. 


* " Dust-town," an epithet applied to Ahmadabad by Jahangir. 
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gloomy and solitary man, gravity in thy face and the weight 
of future empire already -on thy brow. Thou art a star that 
dwells apart. “Flattered by some, envied by others, loved 
by none,” you will be flattered, envied, and loved by all. So 
he leaves his father, the Emperor, to Bacchus and Diana, 
leaves him to his hawks of Junagadh, the lion of the Gir, 
the gruesome boar of Sabarmati, or to ITur Jahan and her 
attr of roses ;;peradvenbure she may croon some verses in 
the ear of the great inebriate. These are not thy gods, 0 
Shah Jahan 1 Thy god is Architecture, and thy light the 
seven lamps thereof. For as sure, as people say, the Devil is to 
bo seen at midnight in Darya’s Tomb, Shah Jahan is up, at 
each rising of the sun — ^golden glory, fretted window, tracery 
and arabesque — ^watching the flecked light as it falls on pave- 
ment of marble or alabaster; alone and silent, observing, 
measuring, comparing, digesting, perhaps copying, drinking in 
all wisdom, deftness of hand, cunning craft and workmanship, 
beauty of colour, harmony of form.* For, as Michael Angelo 
said of Ghiberti’s Gates, some of the screens and windows of 
Ahmadabad were worthy to adorn the Gates of Paradise. I see 
him at Sipri, at the Throe Gateways, at the Jama mosque, at 
Shah Alam, at Kankaria. For the city had abeady a history 
and a long line of stout kings for a hundred and fifty years. 
Ten of her mosques wliich we can see even to-day were built 
before Columbus discovered America They existed before one 
stone had been laid upon another of Ibrahim’s Bauza, or 
Mahmud’s vast dome at Bijapur, long before Baber swam' the 
Ganges, or beheld Canopus for the first time from the slopes of 
the Hindu Kush. Is it too much to suppose that it was here 
the master-builder drank in the elements of his taste which 
was to display such glorious results elsewhere — the bud was 
here : the blossom and fruit to be in Agra ? Everything has a 
beginning, Greece before Borne, Damascus before Cairo, Agra 
follows Ahmadabad. 

Had he wandered to Cairo he would have seen no more 
graceful minarets, no more beautiful domes among the tombs of 
the Khalifs. But did he do anything himself to beautify the 
city ? asks the reader. Yes ! In a season of scarcity and famine 
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he built the Shahi Bagh or the Garden Palace. You retuember 
its innumerable arches and pillars, and the glorious view of 
Ahmadabad and its minarets, with a •woody country for twenty 
miles around to keep his memory green, for he gavo his people 
work arid wages when they needed it sorely. “ Give us this 
day our daily bread,” and the cry' did not go up to Heaven in 
yam. It wo/j on the Garden Palace, and for such a beneficent 
purpose, that Shah. Jabnu tried his prentice hand in Ahmadabad. 



T&B TIN SARWAZA AT AHMADABAD. 

That Mumtaz Mahal,* the Lady of the Taj, was at this great 
gathering, there seems to us the clearest circumstantial evidence. 
There is no record of it, and we could scarcely expect it. Por 
if when she was Empress of India (1627-29) not one jot or 
tittle of her history during that period has come down to us, 
how could we expect any record of her when she was the wife 
of the Viceroy of Gujarat (1616-22) ? The silence 'or seclusion 
of the harem bars the way to public notice, and seems the only 


_ * Her proper name was Arjnmand Bano Begam, bom 1692. She was 
niece of the celebrated Nur Jahan Begam, and the favourite wiio of Shah 
Johan, 
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explanation of what otherwise is unaccountable, for her history 
is dumb until death drags her into fame, and gives her a 
sepulchre which is one of the wonders of the world. Strange, 
is it not, that Eoe should not vouchsafe her a single word ? 
Happy the nation that has no history — Chappy the woman whose 
history is in the bosom of her family. 

Nur Jahan was different. No Muslim woman ever came 
upon the stage as she has done, nor played such tricks before 
high Heaven. Hundreds of her sayings and doings are recorded. 
But then she was boundless in blazoni-y and exploitation, the 
Lady Governor of Ahmadabad and the wife of Jahangir, 
Emperor of India, to whom he had resigned every function of 
Government. So Arjumand Bano is completely overshadowed 
by the august presence of that proud Persian princess — her 
aunt — ^who lives not at all if not fmr V expositimi, 

“ But all heneath the unrivalled rose 
The lowly daisy sweetly blows.” — Burns. 

Or Goldsmith, if you like it bett&r — 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn.” 

The date of Mumtaz Mahal’s marriage to Shah Jahan was 
about 1612, and I have no doubt that during tlie subsequent} 
e^ht years she lived at intervals a good deal of the time at 
Ahmadabad. Sometimes she would accompany her husband ; 
for the exigencies of war did not always prevent the wives and 
families of .the Mughal sovereigns campaigning with their 
husbands. You will remember how Sivaji detested and abjured 
this practice of the Mu^al sovei'eigns. They were only left 
behind when danger was imminent, and sometimes not even then. 
In Jahangir’s memoirs written by himself {Waldat JaJumgiri) 
there is a passage which bears upon this point, and flashes a 
gleam of light on the stormiest period of Shah Jahan’s existence. 
When Shah Jahan was a fugitive at Asirgarh, in 1623, it is 
expressly stated that he had his three wives, with Dara and his 
otW children, with him. Mumtaz Mahal was the mother of 
his children, Aurangzeb being one of them. He had placed his 
women and superfluous things ” for safety in that strong fort, 
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and had at first intended to do so also with his wives and family. 
But he changed his mind and took them with him (as we gather) 
through mud and mire all the way in his flight to Orissa — to 
Masulipatam — ^until better days brought him into possession of 
Bengal and made him anxious to secure the Fort of Allahabad. 
She was with him in storm, she surely would be with him in 
sunshine, and in a period of profound peace swell the triumph 
of Ms train in 1618. 

Shah Jahan was never long in one place, and, like Ms great pro- 
genitor Baber, might have said that he had never twice spent the 
Kamazan in the same spot since his teens. Agra, Ajmer, Mandu, 
Ahmadnagar were some of those places. There is no reasonable 
doubt that Mumtaz Mahal resided in them aU. But we now 
come to soM ground. At Dohad she bore Aurangzeb in 
October 1618 : Aurangzeb built a great caravanserai on the 
spot which remaineth to this day. Dohad is 80 or 100 miles 
from Ahmadabad on the high road to Malwa. Jahangir left 
Ahmadabad in September 1618 ; so uo doubt did Shah Jahan 
and his wife when they were compelled to halt at Dohad. 
According to tradition, the birth of Aurangzeb was delayed by 
the astrologers. Their “lucky moment” had not come, and 
they postponed the event wM^ cost the mother her hfe. In 
this tradition two entirely different events are warped together. 
Mumtaz did die of cMldbirth* but it was at Burhanpur, the then 
seat of the Mughal Government in the Dekhan, and in the year 
1631, where the Emperor Shah Jahan halted on his expedition 
against Khan Jahan Lodi. We merely note this incident by 
the way. 

Moreover, it is matter of history that ’Asaf Khan, the father 
of Mumtaz and the brother of Nur Jahan, now next to his sister 
the ruling spirit of the realm, was in Ahmadabad in 1618, for 
he this year ornamented the dome of Shah Alam with gold and 
precious stones. Boe gave him a magnificent pearl as a bribe, 
for he had been two years endeavouring to get idle treaty signed 
— “All now went on smoothly.” Shah Jahan was Viceroy' of 
Gujarat, of wMch Ahmadabad was the capital. It was a great 


* Of D.ihar Ara, a daughter, Julj’ 7. 1681. 0.8. 
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family party of which some of us will thiuk Mumtaz Mahal 
was the most distiuguished momber, since for her^ os the Taj 
testifies, Shah Jahon had an unbounded aflcction. Bid they 
live in the citadel, or Bhadr, Shahi Bagh or the summer palace 
Ghatamondal, the jewel of the Kankaria Lake? Those and 
all such r[i;estions we must leave to future investigatLon, having 
done om part in pointing out that the Lady of the Taj must 
have been a guest, and the most famous of them all, at the 
Ahmadabad Assemblage of 1C18. 
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CHAPTEll XXIV. 

Tho^ias Coryat. 

A VINDICATION. 

“Le type de ces voyageura que rieu ne lebute, efc tels que la Gratidi* 
Brel ague en a produit plus que toute autre nation .” — Biographie Univ&rselh, 

“ Thy name a taunt, — thyself a soom.” 

One evenmg, as the novelists say, in December 1617, a stranger 
might have been seen 
entering Surat by tlie 
Dehli Gate. Dressed 
as a Muslim Faqir, his 
own mother would not 
have known him. He 
had a strong staff, and 
adopting the Eastern 
habit, and that of the 
prophets of old, he 
grasped it in the middle, 
and every step he took 
forward seemed to bend 
him to the ground. He 
had walked all the way 
from Ajmer, and was 
bowed down with fatigue 
and dysentery, a bronzed 
and weather-beaten man, 
or in Spenser's words : — 

“ As be had traveiVd many a summer’s day 
Through boiling sands of Arabia and Ynd.” 

He elbowed his way through a jostling crowd of PliiiduH, 
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Muslims, Parsis, Chinese, and Dutch, and at length arrived at 
the English factory. After a few words of expostulation with 
the porter that he was a mlayati wala, he dropped his burden 
at the gate, and entered the courtyard, the spiked door closing 
behind him. Like Christian, at the house called Beautiful, the 
Celestial City lay before him, for this was his last stage. He 
passed on, making himself known to the English factors, who 
received him kiadly. They had heard of him before, for such 
a "character’* as this could not pass through neighbouring 
countries without having his fame blazoned abroad. 

lake Livingstone, he had been reported dead before his time, 
drowned in the Bosporus, and Taylor, the Water Poet of 
London, hod snng a comic requiem on him. But we must now 
speak of Surat, 'for the Surat of 270 years ago, which Tom 
Coryat entered, was very different place from the Surat of 
to-*day, and had none of those costly monuments, English and 
Dutch, which now rear their lofty summits to the sky.* 

StiU it was the Emporium of Western India. Very different 
also was the Greater Britain that time, in India, with a few 
dozen of individuals to carry on the business of the East India 
Company. But human nature is the same in all ages; the 
Surat factors were hospitable. The plague was all around, but 
plague or no plague, the stronger was made welcome, and 
laying aside his beads and turban, he sat down.t 


* “ I went to those ancient tombs to the Englishmen who are burled 
here, and they certainly offer a most splendid record of services done to their 
country, but to me there were several tombs of special interesi, and when I 
went to see the monument erected to Van Heed, I could not help thinking 
that there was hurled a man whose family are closely allied with my own 
family because the widow of the last Lord Athole, whose family name is 
Van Beed, was one of my dearest friends. It also recalls to me the time 
when my ancestors left England, and the ancestors of ^e Van Beed family 
came to England and Irriand. When that exchange took place between 
Dutchmen and Englishmen, one migrated to England and Ihe other migrated 
to Holland, and I represent the re*migration into England which hasled to 
my very fortunate association with the presidency of Bombay. In that 
monument to Baron Yan Heed 1 saw the very identical commemorative 
tablets — the wooden tablets — ^whioh of the samo epoch I find in my own 
parish churoh in Holland to my own onoostors. I need not tell you there- 
fore that that was a scene which will remain engraved very permanenUy on 
my memory.”— Lord Eeay at Surat, Dec. 20, 1886. 
t They werehll, no doubt, dressra in native costume. 
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It may have been Christmas, at all events it was the cold 
season, and the arrival of a stranger among them — the most 
travelled man of the age — made this a red-letter day in their 
calendar by supplying them with the very element they wanted 
in their exile, and they gave themselves up to festivity and en- 
joyment, The wine cup went round — ^his tongue loosed, for he 
was a great talker,* and he told them the stoiy of liis adventur- 
ous journey and hairbreadth escapes, of his numerous imbroglios 
in Europe as well as in Asia. With breathless attention they 
listened to the narrative, from Skanderun through the BeUan 
Pass to Aleppo — to the Euphrates — to Mosul and the Tigris^ 
Baghdad, and the great plain of Babylon — all on foot, for he 
scorned the horse and its rider. Then came Isfahan, Shiraz, 
and Qandahar, Multan, Labor, Agra, and Ajm6r, so many great 
milestones on his line of march. He had seen everything; 
Ephesus, Troy, Jerusalem, and Damascus — the dancing der- 
vishes of Constantinople, and the howling dervishes of Grand 
Cairo, had said his prayers on the Mount of Olives, bathed in 
the Dead Sea, and quenched his ihirst at the well of Samaria. 
The few days he spent at Surat were full of interest — ^nights 
also, nodes amh^odantB if you will, and Terry indicates as 
much,t That they drank deep I have no manner of doubt ; 
this was the rule in those times ; on such an occasion there 
could be no hesitation ; as the night “ drave on,” we may be 
sure the drop-drop of the water clock would have no effect in 
damping their ardour, nor the owl as he hooted from the 
neighbouring Khudawand Khan, nor the yell of the jackals as 
they careered helter-skelter across the maidan, nor at fitful 
intervals amid the noise of revel, the cry of the Hwnmsi 
as he announced the morning watches on his lond.y round. 
It was not every day that the exiles could hear of Ben 
Jonson, of Inigo Jones, and of London ; so what with talk of 
these matters, and how the Emperor Jahangir threw a hundred 


Terry says be Bileuced tlie greatest talker in Debli, a woman wbo could 
** brawle and scould from sunrise to sunset, and ibis be did before eight 
o'clock in the morning in her own language. 

t ” He was killed with kindness by the English merchants which laid hia 
rambling brains at rest.”— Dr, Fryer, 
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rupees from his balcony among the crowd, ended the first 
sitting. 

*' Kings may he great, but Tam was glorious, 

O’er a’ the ills 6* life viotorious.” 

We shall see. A second came, and peradvenUiro a third day 
with its “ killing fros^’ but I know not, except tliat one of the 
company, mit of mere kindness no doubt, asked Tom if he 
would like Sack, some mulled potation of Malvoisie, or Xeres, 
unknown to these degenerate days of ours, hot from the cook- 
room, compounded by themselves, biting and potential you 
may he sure, as it was December, and a searoliing wind blew 
cold upon their open pores from the Bajpipla Hills, But here 
again I recur to the historian’s own words : " he calling for it as 
soon as he heard of it, crying, * Saek, Sack ; is there any such 
thing as Sack ? I pray you give me some Sack’ ” 

Anyhow, the name must have had a magical effect on Tom, 
some mingled memory of wit and spiced drink in Breade 
Streete before he bent hit stops M'therwards. I gather from 
other sources that several ships had come in that year to 
SwaUy Beads with condiments of sorts. However come by, 
the sack was forthooming, and the sack was drunk. On one 
occasion before Tom Coryat set out from Ajmer, and again on 
his six weeks' walk hither, he had a presentiment tlmt he 
would die on this journey, for he was very ill with dysentery. 
And now the disease returned with mortal unobatod strength, 
and, we need scarcely say, the proceedings were abruptly 
adjourned — sine die. 

I doubt nob that smoking charcoal was piled under his 
bed, and asses' dung in a clutUy suspended over-night in the 
verandah. But no incantation of occult science nor the haldm 
himself could do him any good, and the end came. Even if 
Jahangir, the Lord of the World, had come from Ahmadabad, 
he would have found another Lord who reigned supremo in 
Surat. I have said that the plague was busy at wod:, and 
the black camel kneeling at many a man's door, so ^sluui ho 
was waiting for Tom Coryat, the morning dawiu'd, the mist 
rose, and the curling smoke of burning bodies onuld be seen 
rising from the shoals which exist in the bod of the Tnpti, at 
this season of the year, and groups of men swarming like bees 
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about the piles as they shot forth their angry tongues of flame 
into the clear sky. This was the scene outside. Inside on a 
oharpoy lay the lifeless body of the pilgrim. His right arm, 
bare from the shoulder, had been flung as if in mockery in a 
last paroxysm at full length on the kamli — ^now at rest, for itS' 
work was done — ^it was that arm which had dealt heavy blows 
on many a marauder from the gardens of Ajmer to the dreary 
shores of Askelon. A native servant in passing, by a mere 
accident, had observed strange writing on the wrist, or rather 
higher up, it was on the fleshy part of the arm, and he informed 
his masters as to what he had seen. The Sahebs came ju, looked 
at it and went away. It was a fitched cross, pricked into the skin 
in dirty blue, the Crusaders’ badge, and around it, in bigBoman 
letters, the words, 

VIA, VITA, VEEITAB, 

and had been done in the Holy City.* Terry says that he “ over- 
took death," words which seem to indicate that he had a hard 
race, and came up vdth the las^ enemy, not unexpectedly, at 
this turn of the road. He left no money or property except a 
pair of old shoes hung up in Odcombe ChurcLt As it was the 
time of the plague, his papers and clothes were most likely 
burned, and the only thing now (1885) existing which we can 
positively say he handled is the copy of his works which he 
presented to Prince Henry, and which visitors can still see in 
the Grenville Library of the British Museum. 

It is something to remember here that Goryat must have 
seen Queen Elizabeth, and had held converse with some of the 
^eatest men of her reign, J and that it was the accents of that 
period — the accents of Shakespeare’s time — ^whicli were heard 
in that dim room in Surat, where the companion of the son of 
the King of England came in the guise of a mendicant to lay 
liimself down and die. 


* The Prince <if Wales had something of the same kind tattooed on his arm 
on his visit to .Jerusalem in 1800. “Ye shall not make any cuttings in 
your flesh for the dead, nor print any marks upon you : I am the Lord,” 
(Leviticus xix. Z8.) 

t “ Which induced a friend of his to remark that if he’d not been eoriatn* 
ho -wonld have been ev.corititus," — National Jievieiu, March 1888. 

t Solden, Cotton, Clia]inian, Wliittaker, Casaiiijon and others mentioned 
in this sketch, lie calis 8ir Thomas Iloe his “ oid aci^uointance." 
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BIOGBAPIIIOAL.' 

Thomas Coryat, the son of a country curate in Solnorsetshire 
at Odcombe, was bom in 1677. His father, a classical scholar, 
and an accomplished writer of verses, died in 1606. Tom was 
educated at 'Westminster, and afterwards at Oxford University. 
When still young, he was appointed by James I. to the royal 
household as a kind of companion to Ixis son. Prince Henry, 
who died at the age of eighteen. On the death of his father, he 
felt “ an itching desire ” to see foreign countries, and made a 
walking tour through Germany and Italy, covering about 2000 
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miles, and with one pair of shoes, which were afterwards hung 
up in Odcombe Church and remained there for ninety-four 
years, a votive offering to the Providence which had preserved 
him by sea and land. 

The results of this journey were published in a book called 
OoTjfa^s Omdities. 

In 1612 he set out on a much more extended tour in Europe 
and Asia, and he died in Surat while still prosecuting those 
travels which he intended continuing to China and the far East. 
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PERSONAL. 

The two pictures of Coryat, which have come down to us in 
his Booh of Crudities, are referred to by himself, and thus bear 
the stamp of authenticity. They represent a handsome man in 
the prime of life— he was only forty years old at the time of his 
death. Tom Ooryat pov/r eoyoodtion, as he appears in these 
sketches, was a very different picture from Tom Coryat the pilgrim 
in Europe. In the one we have torn hose, and a big battered 
wide-awake, high and of formidable circumference. But he is 
in another pair of shoes than those which hung in Odcombe 
Church, when he arrives at the “ Mere Mayde ” Club, redolent 
of musk and eglantine, where Ben Jonson sits supreme, unless 
indeed a greater than he were of the company. The strong 
thick-set beard, now starched to the nines, comes out in bold 
relief; the frilled ruff round the neck, starched also; a face open 
and guileless; an eagle-like nose, and a bushy head of hair. 
Behold our traveller throwing off his short cloak wiih the 
gravity of a man who has seen the world, and a look at me ” 
aspect, a butt of big wits whose society he delights to cultivate, 
and small wits too, whose travels have never extended beyond 
Pauleys Walke or the sound of Bow Bells. In his own words, 
'*the Odoombian Gallobelgic leg-stretcher,”* the immortal 
furcifer and umbrella-monger, or as quoth Ben Jonson, an 
engine, wholly consisting of extremes — a head, fingers" and toes ; 
for what his industrious toes have trod, his ready fingers have 
written, his subtile head dictating.” 

Tom knows not now that he shall drink sack .and die in 
Surat. But as he said himself, quoting St. Bernard, " the Lord 
is debonair.” 


HIS FAME 

rests as that of a buffoon, or a man who makes himself ridicu- 
lous, but we are bound to say that there is not much in his 


* He boldly ascended a minaret (and this nearly cost him his life, for 
he escaped on the plea of being dewani) and shouted, as if he had been a 
muezzin, La, Alla, ilia, Alla,^ Ilamrei ha hm Allor^^^ God is the God, the 
Lord Jesus is son of God.” 

VOL. 1. 
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travels which justifies this view of his character. Herodotps 
himself was no doubt ridiculous in many of his statements, 
but has outlived the ridicule, The first great requisite in a 
traveller’s narrative is trutln 

The Eev. Mr. Terry, who was Coiyat’s “ ohambermate and 
tent fellow” at Ajmer, tells us “he was a faitliful narrator of 
what he saw.” But his truthfulness does not rest on this 
evidence. In regard to his travels in the Grisons, and the Sub- 
Alpine kingdom, Douglas Freshficld, a well known member of 
the Alpine Olub, informs us in his book on the Italian Alps, 
that he can verify almost every word Ooryat wrote on that 
region, and that, moreover, he was the first man who made this 
part of Europe known to Englishmen ; and of other places, i.e., 
Syria, Turkey, Egypt, and the scraps which haye been preserved 
of his Indian travds, every man who has been in tliese countries 
will vouch for the accuracy of his narration. 

When Tom met Sir Eobert Shirley, the Persian Ambassador, 
on his way betweein Isfahan and Labor, the latter held up to 
his view the two volumes of his travels, bound in velvet. Books 
are awkward things dn camel-back, and unless Shirley had 
believed there was soihething in them worth reading, he would 
not have troubled himself with carrying them! across the Baby- 
lonian deserts. 


Tan naaiBx of mvatiimo 

is a powerful and a praiseworthy passion when it is gratified 
for useful ends. But like every other passioh, it may be abused 
in the exercise. It was even so with Ooryat. Like Ulysses he 
determined to travel for ten years, and had completed five of 
them. Some of his aims seem legitimate enough, hut when he 
told Jahangir that his great ambition was to go to Samarkand 
and see the tomb of Tamerlane, it seems to us a preposterous 
ambition, for what was Tamerlane to him or ho to Tamerlane ? 

The truth is, his thirst for travel was an insatiable- thirst and 
grew by what it fed on ; his eye was never satisfied with seeing. 
The tomb of Tamerlane ! The great wall of China would not 
have stopped him, for he would have peered over it for Prestor 
John or the Edian of Tartary, He seems to have enjoyed fair 
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health, and the roughing agreed with him, until on his long 
walk between Labor and Agra, though shaded by an avenue 
of trees, the burning sun took it out of him. Money is the 
limit of most men’s explorations, but the want of money had 
no terror for him as it hath for most men. Paradoxical as it 
appears, this was his talisman. When he lay down at night he 
was secure in this that no man could rob him, and the out* 
throats of the Euphrates turned aside &om an old shirt and a 
fustian bag full of bones. 

His defenceless state was his defence, for had he had a 
thousand sequins rolled up in his kamar-hand he would never 
have emerged alive out of the deserts of Mesopotamia. I doubt 
not that be had a hard time of it, this English Paqir, and that 
misfortune made him strange bedfellows among Bedauins and 
Bashibazuks, but the bed was of his own making, and we are 
boimd to add he never grumbles or repines, but takes everything 
as it comes, as a matter of course. 

He sometimes eked out hie subsistence, as in Germany and 
Greece, by grape-gathering and treading the wine vat, but his 
whole career in the East is a standing TnemnriBl of the hospi- 
tality which has prevailed there since Abrah a m wandered a 
stranger from Ur of the Chaldees. 

His tour in Europe, 1608, was a legitimate aspiration, but 
his tour in Asia we must set down under another category, as 
we ate inclined to think that, however voluntary it was in the 
beginning, it became in the end compulsory, and we take this 
view in spite of Terry's assertion to the contrary, which our 
readers wiU see in the four lines which end this article. 

The date of his setting out is significant — 1612, That was 
the year Prince Henry, son of James I., died, and he was 
Coryat’s patron. It seems that Eichard Steel, one of the Surat 
factors, on his way home through the Eup^ates valley, had 
met Tom going outwards. Steel on his arrival in England was 
presented to the EjLng, on which occasion,, on his happening to 
mention the accidental meeting, the British Solomon ejaculated, 
"Is tliat fool living yet?.” A just reward this, for the mean 
servility and adulation with which he had bespattered the King 
in his dedication : " Most invincible monarch of this renowned 
Alluon and the refulgent carbuncle of Christendom.” Anyhow 

y 2 
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this affords a possible clue for Tom’s protracted peregrinations, 
and we are not surprised that he declared them permanent, and 
continued spinning out the skein of his existence in tliis way 
until it was suddenly snapped in Surat 1617. Did Tom 
fear James L ? 

In that same year of 1612, when Tom unconsciously cast 
from hie feet the dust of England for the last Lime, there was 
a man there ^Yho was to lie in the Tower for ten years, with 
sKght respite, until ho exdianged the prison for the block. 



TfiB COPY OF COBYAO^S ‘OKUDITIISS* PBISBFKTlill) TO PJtlNCB BFNBY, 

IK THE BBITISK HUBEim. 

This was Sir Walter Ealeigh, who with others had founded the 
"Mere Mayde Club” in 1603, of which Tom was a member.* 


* The address of the letter Jie seat to the Club from Ajmer runs a$ 
fpltows:*— 

TO 

THE man snNEsouAiiL 

OF 

THE Bienr WOBSHlPFULti FEATEBEIlTIi! OF SEnSKIAOAXi 
OEKTLEMEN, 

who meete the first Prldaio of every mouoth at the siguo of the Mere Maido 
Breade Streete in London give these from tho Oourt of the Groat Mogul 
at the Towne of Asmere in Eastern India. 


it. 


1 
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Better the deserts of Asia than a fate like this. Better the 
''little grave, like as we see in English churchyards,'* looking 
out on the Swally Eoads or the Arabian Seti* Bo I daresay 
thought Tom Coryat. 

Ills PEr^EOTS. 

" Of all the Toms that ever yet were named wiis ever Tom 
like to Tom Coryat famed.” iTnfortunately Coryat wore his 
heai't upon his sleeve for dfiws to peck at, and the daws were 
nothing loth when opportunity offered. Some of the passages 
in his hook were construed to mean that he was more virtuous, 
or thought liimself more virtuous than the wits of the age gave 
liim credit for, something above their own average or experience 
we will believe. This in all times has been a formidable engine 
of ridicule, by no means limited to the "unco* guid and 
rigidly rigliteous** of Bums, for men without a shadow of 
hypocrisy like Coryat have been shaken from their propriety 
and righteous resolutions by it, and it requires a strong mind to 
stand fire under such heavy arbfllery. Now Coryat had not a 
strong mind, for though he was strong enough minded to do the 
right, he did not always do it in the right way, lacked dis- 
cretion in the doing of it, or bragged or blabbed about it, for ho 
was a most inveterate tnlker. 

Ben Joiison has left on record a fine piece of word painting 
on Tom's talking and travelling propensities : — 

“ He is always tongue major of the company, and if ever per- 
petual motion be to be hoped, it is' from thence. He is frequent 
at all sorts of free tables, where though he might sit as a guest, 
he would rather be sdrved in as a dish, and is loth to have any- 
thing of himself kept cold against next day. A great carpenter 
of words. The more superscription of a letter from Zurich set 
him up like a top. Basel or Heidelberg made him spin.** And 
Eichard Martin, in introducing him to Sir Henry Wotton, our 
Ambassador at Venice, writes : — " Two things I have entreated 
him to carry with him — discretion and money, two coniinoAities 
wliich are not easily taken in exchange on the Eialto.*' 
Unfortunately Tom had not mlich of either. This, however, 
may bo said of lum, that ho did not need much money, and 
though with so little discretion apparently, he managed to keep 
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a whole ekin in countries where many a man has lost his life, 
and after five years of travelling he died in his bed in Surat, 
unshaken in his beliefs, as far as we can learn, by any of the 
taunts and missiles that were hurled against him. He might 
have outlived the ridicule of his age had it been confined to the 
clubs and the tobacco smoke, wliich Raleigh brought with him 
from Virginia, but unfortunately it found currency in a book of 
sixty epigrams by all sorts and conditions of men from Ben 
Jonson downward^, and Uiis was the thing that damned him, 
not only in liis own age but in after times. There is this, 
however, to be said about the epigrams, and he tells it himself, 
that their publication was forced upon him by Prince Henry ; 
whether they were solicited from these eminent men by Coryat 
cannot now be determined, but if he did solicit them, it is no 
more than authors of repute, as it is said, do nowadays, when 
they ask a friend to do good oflloes for them witli the Thmderer 
or Saturday EenUer, and sometimes catcli, like Coryat, a Tartar 
in return. 

Had ho lived to return to Europe, all this rubbish might have 
been cleared away, for there is a marked improvement in his 
writing and general ooiiduct (still, however, dashed with eccen- 
tricity), and the year or two that he was in India must have 
taken the nonsense and superfluous jargon out of his head. But, 
ns wo have seen, he died at Smut, and the journals, which con- 
tained the account of his travels in Asia, have also been lost, so 
that, bereft of the thing they would most likely have brought to 
liim, he has never had a chance of his character and conduct 
being put right with the reading public. Tom lived amid a 
galaxy of great men and — ^like a meteor shot athwart the sky— 
disappears. 

DID HE KNOW SHAKESPEABE? 

In a perusal of the rambling works of Coryat, tliis strange 
question comes up and haimts us like an apparition. That Tom 
mot Shakespeare we have not the sUghtest doubt. He was born 
in 1677', and Shakespeare in 1664; Tom was at Oxford Univer- 
sity for three years, and if from 1603 to 1606 Shakespeare must 
then have been “blazing away” in London, and his various 
visits to Stratford led him on each occasion into Oxford. Is 
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it likely that a young man of his proclivities, who soon was 
to know everybody, did not know of Shakespeare or seek to 
see him ? But this is not all. Tom knew Ben Jonson, and 
"Drayton knew Tom. Our readers will recollect that so great 
was Shakespeare’s intimacy with these two men, that a tradition 
asserts that he died from the effects of a drinking bout he had 
with these worthies. Moreover, Tom’s travels were in the main 
undertaken to gratify not only his own thirst, but that of the 
membeirs of the Mere Mayde Club ; he expressly calls himself 
“traveiler for the English wits greeting.” Did Tom know 
Shakespeare? The facts of Shakespeare’s life are too meagre 
to expect anything on this subject, from the details that have 
come down to us, and we despair of any certainty one way or 
the other. Shakespeare does not mention Ooryat, nor does 
Coryat mention Shakespeare, nor have we found a single 
passage in the one that can be traced to the other. Thei-e is an 
instance, indeed, where one can only fancy that Tom goes out 
of bis way not to mention Shakespeare. 

He says that the seven Greeks of their Pleiades have their 
counterpart in English literature, and names Chaucer, Spenser, 
Sydney and — ^Daniel, and indicates that the three others may 
be found among the authors of the eulogisiao epigrams on himself 
which are no doubt Ben Jonson, Drayton, and Donne. So the 
greatest of them all is conspicuous by his absence. The 
following fact is also curious. German critics tell ns that at 
the time Coryat travelled in Germany, i.e., 1608 , some of 
Shakespeare’s plays were translated and being acted in Ihat 
country. How though Ooryat actually dilates on the constouo- 
tion of German tlieatres, and mentions that female aciors were 
then on the stage in Germany, he does not allude to his having 
seen the works of the great master put on any German stage. 
The obhviouBness of the men of his own age to Shakespeare’s ' 
genius has become a proverb and may explain both incidents ; * 
but there are other points which increase the diffloulty as we 
have seen. Did Tom know Shakespeare, we ask again ? 

\ 

* Witness JameB Howell’s LeUiViy commencing 1618. A poet him&elf 
and tiio friend and correspondent of Ben Jonson* the dame of Shakespeare 
is never mentioned nor alluded to in idl his yoluminous ooirespondence* 
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T. 0. was a groat ooiuor of words, and W. S., who was then 
making tho English langnugo and the methods how to nae it, as 
no man has done oitlier before or since, may have looked upon 
his ‘ Crudities ’ as so much verbiage — ^more wiiidle-straws, as ^ey 
no doubt must have been to the great unapproachable. Did he 
snub him as on insufferable bore, and reduce him to a state of 
inarticulateness to all things Shakesperean ever afterwards? 
— ^lofty and sour to those who loved liim not, T. 0. being 
among the number. 

“ More people know Tom fool than Tom fool knows.” 

CONCLUSION. 

1 have not asked the reader to accompany Coryat in his 
European tour. In many respects tho great sights were the 
same thou as they are now. The big tun of Heidelbei'g, the 
horses of the Sun at Venice, the view of the great plain of 
Lombardy from Milan Cathedral, the thousand and one columns 
at Constantinople, and in Asia f^om filthy Skandorun to imperial 
Dehli with its brazen column of Alexander, it was all tho same. 
Agra was without tho Taj, and Eombay and Kaohh wore a joy 
of wild asses. “At Damascus I saw roses,” a fragrant sentence 
for all who may pitch their tent there, but no rose of Sharon or 
lily of the valley was half so sweet in perfume as the smoke of 
his native ffmm, and he often yearned for Odoombe as ho 
wandered a lonely stranger on the banks of tlie Indus, and “ the 
broade thrumbe cap” (whatever that may be) of his mother 
had more attractions for .him than the canopy of Nur-Mahal in 
all her glory. Eor generations the name of Tom Coryat and 
Tom Pool have been synonymous. So was it with George 
Buchanan.* We institute no comparison between tliem except 
in this connection. The greatest scholar that Scotland ever 
produced, he has been " Geordie ” for three centuries, and will 
be so in story and tradition for centuries yet to come. He was 
the tutor of that James who called Tom Coryat a fool, and who 
himself has earned for himself the, dubious distinction of 
“ the wisest fool in Christendom.” 

* You may see liis portrait on the cover of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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If Tom Coryat 'were a fool, so was Marco Polo, Bruce, or 
Mungo Park, or any man who ojtters up bis life to extend the 
boundaries of geographical research. He was a fool to all men 
who livedat home in ease, who despised hardiliood and endurance, 
and had neither the strength, courage, nor j)ers 0 vexaace to 
accomplish such designs. He was a fool to the roystering wits 
of the “ Mere Mayde,!’ because he did what they could not do 
tliemselves ; a fool to all those who think that religion is an 
easy thing — easy to keep and easy to throw away ; a fool to the 
men who were content to eat with their fingers, until he 
brought with him forks out of Italy, and showed tliem the way 
to use them. 

His travels have never been impugned (except some lies 
fathered on him by Purchas), which is more than can be said 
of some travellers of our more enlightened age. 

He could speak nine languages, and write or read six, and ho 
wrote his own with the genuine ring of the Elizabethan 
period.* 

Tom Coryat was not only the- first globe-trotter but the 
prince of pedestrians, and the only European who ever walked 
out to India. He did the distance from Skanderun to Ajmer ou 
foot, 2700 miles, and from Ajmer to Surat, 300 miles. This 
was greater than Captain Grant’s big walk across Africa. From 
his day to this Coryat can throw down the gauntlet to all 
travellers on foot, and no man shall take it up. He was not a 
vagabond who begged his bread, for he tells us, though he fared 
moderately well, his expenses were twopence a day. From 
choice or necessity he seldom drank anything hut water. He 
was not a coai*se-bred man inured to hardship, but a refined 
gentleman, a scholar, f a companion of the young Prince of 


* This Invention of PaiNTiNa. — “ By this art all tlio liberal sciences are 
now brought to fulle ripeness© and perfection. Had not this art been invented 
by tho Divine Providence of God, it was to be feared lest the true studios of 
all disciplines both divine and humane would have sufiered a kind of ship- 
wTuck, and boon half extinct before this ago wherein wo breathe.” 

A GiiEAT SiNaBit,-—** Truly I think that had a Nightingale been in tho 
same roomo and contended with him for the superioritie, something purha])B 
ho might oxcell him, because God Imth granlcd that little birde such a 
2 )rjvi]ogo for tho aweetnesso of his voice as to none other.” 

t “ lie discussed Greek and Latin with Gasaubon in Paris, with Gruter at 
Hoidolborg, witli Grynaeus at Basic .” — JSational lleview^ March 3.888. 
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England. Almost the first Euglislimau who died in Western 
India, his grave is unknown ; hut no monument in Surat is 
half so enduring or so woll deserved as the fame which has been 
won by this God-fearing, self-denying, and intrepid traveller ; — 

** I'lero lies the wanderer of his age, 

Who living did rejoice, 

Not out of need but ohoioe, 

To make his life a pilgrimage." 


INHORIPTXON IK Tillil aOi*X 01^ Till*. * (JHUIUTJIS i * 
IM Tins »HimH MUbRVM. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

SlVAJI. 

“ No plunder no pay.” — Sivaji’s maxim. 

The statement will surprise many people, that the history of 
Western India is more abundant in details than that of some 
parts of the British 
Isles. Take the 
case of the Wig- 
town martyrs. 

Two women were 
drowned for non- 
conformity in the 
reign of Charles 
the Second, and 
though Macaulay 
devoted a page or 
two to the narra- 
tive in his History 
of Hnglanid, and 
thoughEurope and 
America were ran- 
sacked from one 
end to the other, 
not one scrap or 
letter, printed or 
written, hearing 
u])on it about the 
same date as the judicial murder could be discovered, and tlie 
souls of righteous men were vexed from day to day at Uio 
revilings of Mark Napier, who consigned the event to tho 
region of ecclesiastical myth and legend.. It was proved in- 
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depoudently of written testimony, but not until an old Session 
Book was discovered in the Wigtown Manse was scopticism 
silencod. Wow, liatl any event of a kindred nature taken place 
in Western India about this period, we would have every 
particular couuooted therewith duly chronicled at the time. 
Had Sivaji tied Mr. Stirling, the Scotch clergyman in Bombay 
of his time*, to one of the fishing stakes which then dotted the 
harbour, and left him to be devoured by the waves and the 
sharks, we should never have heard the end of it. Every man 
and woman would have sat down and written long accounts to 
their friends at home, w’hich would no doubt have been pre- 
served for our edification, and so nothing would have been left 
to tradition. In the same way, in the sack of Surat in 1664, 
we make littlo doubt that an industrious bookworm could make 
a complete inventory of every pot and pan taken out of it by 
Sivaji. In the history of Western India, there is nothing more 
appalhng than the amount of materiel in English, .French 
Pprtuguese, Italian, Dutch, Persian, and Arabic, oven Chinese 
is laid under coutribution. 

Those remarks apjdy in part to Sivaji, the greatest man in 
Maratha history * Though many people have vague notions 
about him, the books, letters, and journals, in several languages, 
from which the story of his life may bo gathered arc so full and 
minute in every paiiicular, that a work like Lord Hailes’ 
Annals of Seotland^ though it was praised by Dr. Johnson, 
becomes in comparison dry annul or mere conjecture. 

The obvious defects of this sketch are therefore not due to 
want of materials. 


HIS OOUNTKY. 

It has been said by geologists that the Ghats were the great 
seawall against which an ancient ocean hurled its remorseless 
waves, and that Matheran and Mahabaleshwar were islands. 
Were those black bluff headlands we now call Chauk or Sidney 
Points once fragrant with samphire and sea pink? Did the 
waves fret and eddy round the knob of Prabhal or One Tree 


* ** The great Sivaji.*’-— Macaulay, 
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Hill,* or mould these oonedike masses we now see rising from 
the Konkan plain, or 

“ Boil in endless torture ” 

in tumbling abysses under the very nose of that sphinx-like 
projection on Louisa Point ? Were the Funnel HUl (Karnala) 
and Linganagaih fashioned into their present form by the action 
of the waves ; grinding, rounding, and polishing, as if by the 
hands of some cunning artificer, these mighty outlying bulwarks 
or skerries of a primaeval sea ? We cannot answer these ques- 
tions. Our business is with the Dekhan of history, and of 
Sivaji. 

The highest bit of earth in the Dekhan is Kalasabai, 6409 
feet over sea-leveLf But the land bristles with hundreds of 
mountains from 2000 to 6000 feet in height, with steep scarps 
of volcanic trap crowned witli forts and bastions, with almost 
every one of which is indelibly associated the name of Sivaji 
This mountainous region Beeins to bidL defiance to the foot of 
man and horse. Khafi Khan, who-was much about Eaigarh — 
Sivaji s principal residence f — says : — “ The country around may 
be considered a specimen of hell, for it is hilly and stony, and 
water is very scarce.’* Let the strongest pedestrian in this year 
of’ grace 1892, as a piece of holiday exercise, travel to and ascend, 
say twelve out of the five-and-forty hill forts captured by 
Sivaji Let him furnish himself before starting with Galton’s 
Art of Travel, Crosse and Blaokwell’s tinned meats, and the 
best Dekhani taitub he can lay hands on, and every appliance 
and comfort of modem times, and we will be bound to say that 
his thews and sinews and '^poor feet” will come out of the 
expedition much the worse for wear. As for his boots and 
shoes he may throw them to the dogs, cast himself on the first 


* One Troo Hill was ascended by Loster do Fonblanque on 20th October, 
1083, tho first oscont mode by any ISuropean that I know of, I saw him do 
this foat, and climbing tho tree, when ho tied his 'white pocket handkerchief 
to a branch, where it remained long afterwards fluttering in the bi^eeze. It 
is a very dangerous ascent, and ought to be avoided, l^ofessor M. Mao- 
millon ascended One Tree Hill in tho end of May 1890. 
t On your right as you ^ to Nasik. 

X About ton miles from Hasgaon. 
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(Aarpai he can get, and hum himself asleep to a long season of 
lepose with the tune of 

“ I’ll gang nae malr to yon town.” * 

He will, however, have learned a lesson of the marvellous 
toughness and endurance of the Maratha, and, more than this, 
be filled with admiration at what were once heroic virtues 
— ^walMng, running, and climbing. “The beat runner," said 
Sivaji, “makes the best soldier." 

H][S BUtTh. 

Some of the kings of the East have had a very humble origin. 
The first Hawab of Oudh was a petty merchant, the first Peshwah 
a village accountant, Haidar Ali’e father was a belted peon and 
commenced life as a groom, the ancestors of Holkar were goat- 
herds ; those of Sindia slaves, and the first of this family who 
became powerful was idipper-bearer to the Peshwah. Hadir 
Shah was the son of a maker of sheepskin caps in Khorasan ; 
and nearer our own time Muhammad Ali of Egypt was the 
son of a tobacconist at Oavallo in Macedonia. 

Sivaji’s origin was a contrast to aU these. He did not rise 
from the ranks, but came from an ancient line of Btgas, f the 
Bhonsles, men in the position of the great barons of England 
when they were powerful enough to defy alike sovereign and 
people. Both by father and mother’s side his ancestors had 
won distinction in the field as vassals of the Emgs of Ahmad- 
nagar and Bijapux. His mother was a Bajput, and her name 
of Jadm was older than the Muhammadan invasion of the 
Hekhan in the thirteenth century, when Devagiri was the name 
of Daulatabad, and ere ditch and sqarp had made that renowned 


* Frt» iranilatim: I will never go ag^n to those places, 
t “The Banas of Mewar from whom SivaJl was descended.” — ^Tod’s Hajor 
tfhan, 1829. Gingee (Jinji), in the Madras Presidency, “ was formerly the 
residence of a race of Maratha Kings, whose dominions extended from licnce 
to the borders of the Kingdom of Tanjor; iheae princes were the ancestors of 
the ftmous Sivaji, who became king over all the Maratha nations, and it has 
long been a geneml though erroneous notion that Siviyi hims^ was born at 
Gingee.” — Orme’s History, book ii., vol. i., p< 151. 
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fortress imscaleable except to the ant or the lizard. His great- 
grandfather was patel of Yeml or Elura, which thus became 

“ The mother of a race of kings, ” 

an addition to its other wonderful attractions. Both his &ther 
and grandfather were two of the most powerful men in the 
Maratha dominions, the first in command of 5000 horse. 
Sivaji was bom in the Eort of Junnar or Siwner* in 1627. 
Some one says, “ he was bom in a fort and died in a fort.” 

HIS PERSON AND OEARACTEB. 

Here is a good etching of him taken by a European.t Scene, 
Surat, aetat. 37. Heither Grant Duff nor' Elphinstone seem to 
hare been aware of it. 

"His person is described by them whoe have seen him to bee 
of meane stature, lower somewhat than I am erect, and of an 
excellent proportion. Actual in exercise, and whenever hee 
speaks seemes to smile, a quicke and peercing eye, and whiter 
than any of bis people. He is distrustful, seaoret, -subtiLe, 
cruell, perfidious, insulting over whoipsoever he getts into his 
power. Absolute in hm commands, and in his punishments 
more than severe, death or dismembeiment being the punish- 
ment of every offence if necessity requite, venterous and des- 
perate in execution of his resolves." 

This is by a contemporary on . the spot, and there is nothing 
left to us but a feeble attempt to fill in' the blank spaces 
between the lines. And first of all, he was superstitious to a 
degree, and we may be sure that the cry of a hare, the howl of 
a wolf, or the scream of a saras distracted him, and schemes 
of the greatest moment were suspended, if the augurs were 
against him. 

When the Ei^lish Ambassador in 1674 went down to Baygairh 
to “ assist ” at his coronation, he found Sivaji had gone on a 
pilgrimage to Fratapgarh to a pagoda of the goddess Bhavani, 
and Oxinden and his companions were detained a month in the 


* About forty miles from Poona. 

t Bscallot to Sir Thomas Browne, author of SSligio Medici, 1664. 
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Fort, until his idle ceremonies at Tlaigarh were accomplished. 
He was mightily imbued with his religious rites and ceremonies, 
and would do anything to carry them through. Witness his 
landing at Malabar Point at midnight, and at tho hazard of his 
life, to pass through the Stone of Eogeueration. He was most 
attached to his mother, and exercised filial obedience until 
death divided them, and he was kind to his dependants and 
relations.* It is said that his manners were remarkably pleas- 
ing and his address winning. This refers to men, but it is not 
BO well known that he had a wonderfully fascinating power over 
women. We do not prove this by the fact that he had three 
wives and married a fourth two days after his coronation in the 
47th year of his age. 

But a story which Mackintosh heard at Haidai’abad seventy 
years ago has come down to us. It appears that when a pri- 
soner at Dehli, he exercised tliis gltmowr gift so oflbctually, that 
one of the Princesses of the House of Timur, a daughter of Aurang- 
zeb, was devoured by lovo for hiin.t Ho doubt a glance from 
behind the pardah did it all. However, it lasted her for life. 
Sivaji was told by ‘‘ the cruel parient,*’ and she also, no doubt, 
that the marriage could not come off unless ho became a Muslim. 
This could not be, and it is on affecting instance of tho power 
and endurance of youthful affection that Moti Bawriyah — 
such was her pet name — never married \ and, twenty-seven 
years, after Sivaji was dead and burned, tended Ins grandson, 


• It is recorded that on one occasion when he wont out to meet his father, 
who was on horsehaok, Sivaji got out of his polanquin and walked ton 
miles hy his side. 

t “ The daughter of Aurangzeb was struck with the handsomeness of Sivajfs 
person, admired his pride and haughty deportment, and interceded for him 
at the feet of her father.”— Dow*s History cf Uindo&tan, 1768 j infra^ p. 349. 

« Buried at Begampur, 25 miles south-west of Sholapur on the left bank 
of the Bhima. She died while her father Aurangzeb was encamped at 
Brahmapuri on the opposite honk, 1096 to 1700. Her tomb is a plain solid 
structure in a courtyard, 180 feet square .’ Qazetteerf vol. xx. 

« Zebu-n Nisd Begam was tho eldest of the daughters. She was born 
February 1639; owing to tho king’s teaching, she bocamo thoroughly 
profioient in knowledge of tho QoraUt and received as a reward the sum of 
30,000 aslm^a. Her learning extended to Arabic, Porsiau, to tho various 
modes of writing, and to prose and poetry. Many learned men, iioots and 
writers, weie employed by her, and numerous oompilations and works are 
dedicated to her. Her death occurred in tho year 1113 (1701 a.u.),” — 
aasir-'t-Alamgiri, Elliot’s Historians qf India^ vol. vil., p. 190. 
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and carefully ■watched his upbringing.* Some of Aurangzeb's 
daughters were most accomplished, full of music, poetry, and all 
that sort of thing, which Sivaji loved so well that he would go 
a long way out of his beat to attend a leatlia or meeting of 
bards and singers. A tomb of white marble was erected to her 
memory — and she well deserved it — ^which may still be seen 
near Bijapur, an oasis in the desert. 

HIS ACCOMFLISHMEHXS. 

He was a good horseman, swordsman, and marksman. He 
had sprung from a race of mighi^ hunters and athletes. TTia 
&ther died an old man from a heavy fall he had from his horse 
in the hunting-field. His spare wiry fohn and small stature 
admirably adapted him for climbing, and his training from boy- 
hood put hitTi on a par with the best climbers in, the Dekhan. 
Every corrie, gulch, and Jacob’s ladder, was better known to 
him tlian the tuld plant at his own door. He not only loved 
climbing for its own sake, but admired and rewarded it in 
others. When he' had finished the fortifications of Eaygarh, he 
one day called an assembly of the people and held out a bag of 
gold and a bracelet worth Es. BOO as a reward to any man who 
accomplished the ascent in any way except through the gate he 
had constructed, and without rope or ladder. A Mahar ascended, 
planted the flag, then quickly descended and made bis obeisance 
to Sivaji. The man received the rewards in presence of the 
assembly and was set at Eberiy. We need not add that the way 
by which he ascended was closed, • 

His power of endurance is a perfect mystery. Take his flight 
from DehU.'l' All the way to Allahabad was his son with him, 
a lad nine years of age, at first mounted "lidt and tie ” on the 
same Deklumi tattu, then on foot disguised as a jogi, his face 
rubbed with ashes, swimming rivers with his hajpra on his head 
to keep it dry, outrunning the swiftest trained couriers of the 
Great Mughed, and this during the monsoon, through a thickly 


* SAha was six years old in 1689, when his father Sainbhaji was exeouted 
at Ttdapur. 

t BsMped in a hamper. 
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'w^ooded countiy from Allahabad to Benares, from Benares to 
Gaya, from Gaya to Katak, from Eatak to Haidorabad. 

Or bis night raid into Poona in 1663. He left Singarh after 
dark, entered the gate as part of a marriage procession, attadked 
the Muhammadan Viceroy’s palace, "Slashed off two of his fingers 
as' he descended from a window, killed his son and most of his 
attendants. It seemed the work of a moment ; and that same 
' mgM he ascended Singarh amid a blaze, of torches visible from 
every part of the Mughal camp.* 

Sivaji was weighed against gold and turned the scales at 
112 lbs. This was good riding weight; though a small man 
he had infinite pluck. A weasel has beeh known to fly at the 
throat of a man on horseback, and Sivaji had a fierce will and 
intensity of purpose, and was full of resolve. 

“ dome on, Besolvo, and lead the van, . 

Thou Btalk of carlehemp in man.” 

The most distinguished Maratha, awkward and sturdy at the 
best, was ungainly side by side with Sivaji. 

He never could sign his own name. He hod, however, a 
Fei^n writer and a keeper of his seal which was put to all 
documents. This, however, need not be held as a crime against 
him. Our readers vriU recollect the words put into the mouth 
of Axchibald Bell-the-Cat in Scott’s MbumAon. He is speak- 
ing of Gawain Douglas, Bishop of Dimkeld, the translator of 
Virgil, 

" Thanhs to Saint Botham, son of mine. 

Save dawain ne’er could pen a line.” 

Though his face was .white his shm^i was as black as the 
raven’s wing. 

“ Spare and swarthy, 

Cruel and crafty." 


* « Let the reader take a note of heights and distances, and *’ the roads 
before they were made" on his firat pfeafo to Khadakwasln. It was on this' 
road that Qolonel Mignon, of the 1st Fusiliers, on June 4, 1862, lost his' 

S’® ^ monsoon."— Tmw. JMeef. and PAvi. Boe. 

^0.% 1862-4 " 
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HIS HOTTO. 

“ Happy for Mm if he had iLved to see 
Hie oountry beggar’d of the last rapee." — Sir Philip Francis. 

I have searched for Sivaji’s motto in vain. His -war-cry and 
tiiat of his Mawalis was Sar Hwr Mahadeo. I have come to 
the conclusion that his motto was the one engraven on the 
heart tablet of all cattle lifters and man lifters, and which the 
great Scotch Beiver Cranston of Cranston had the honesty to 
carve on the architrave of his castle gate — 

“ ’Whoever wants, TU no want." 



ensraASH. 


TKAITS, BAD AND GOOD. 

He had a weakness for cutting dff hands. Meadows Taylor 
makes one of his characters shudder in the shadow of a dark 
passage, as his eye suddenly caught Sight of a human hand 
swimming in a basin of blood. 

When James Forbes was at Dabhoi, a hundred years after- 
wards, his party were much tormented by a reiver in the jtmj^e. 
At breakfast one morning his Bluls Entered with a tray on 

? 2 
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which was something covered with a cloth. Present of a 
peacock or a haxinoh of venison? The Bhils with a grin of 
delight lifted the coverlet, when lo and behold the head of the 
wild ninti of the woods. I fancy Sivaji’s morning meal was 
(not) disturbed occasionally by a similar incident.* 

"I have found thee, 0 mine enemy !” after which digestion 
would go on with aco^erated pace, like a dram in the morning 
to a confirmed toper. 

He had a news intelligencer whose duty it was no doubt to 
poise himself in naked majesty for hours on some outlying 
bastion or “ coign of vantage,” look at the sun without winking, 
mew his mighty youth and preen himself,t scanning with 
falcon eye the great plains from Wasota to Pnrandhax, or worm 
secrets from some spy or straggler, and report the same to 
Sivaji or his mother who lay huddled up like a bundle of 
clothes, chewing betelnut in some comer of the ‘'Palace.” 
This man was Sivaji’s " Press Commissioner,” but wrote nothing, 
his business being •' word o’ mouth,” for Sivaji disliked writing 
and writmg men, like Lord Lake, 

“Damn your writing, 

Mind your fighting.” 

In size, in physique, in soldier-like qualities, and in powers 
of endurance, the nearest Hkeness to him in our day, iTiftking 
allowance for the difference of the times, was Sir Charles Napier, 
and for, a certain impetuosity and ubiquity, Sivaji comes nearer 
to "the bearded vision of Sind” than any other mnn -wre 
know of. In this last quality Sivaji was a perfect ShaMan 
lea ihod. This ftom Napier’s diary will do well enough for 
Sivaji; — 

" jn 1846 I rode a camel seventy-two miles without a hnD. 
one night, which is said to equal in fatigue one hundred and 


* “ Kot BO bad as what happened la Bootland in 1689, when Drummond of 
Dnimmonderocht was murdered in the hunting-field by MacGregors, 
and his head placed on the' table of' his sister, the wife of Stewart of 
Atdvdirlioh, who had offered hospitality to the murderor8.”--iS(!o«(*n(i at it 
im and it by the Duke of Argyle^ 1887. 

, t "We all know what that mrima In India s— “ Own. brother of the deril,* 
hia cognomen among the natives. 
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forty.. I waa once on horseback without being knocked up 
twenty-two hours.” Napier, on the scene of Afzul Khan’s murder 
on his way to Mahabaleahwar, is a piece of quiet writing and 
curious in its way : — 

“ The scene of Sivaji’s honest conduct ! ! He and his wagiuik : 
it is their way ; Sivaji, the founder of the Maratha power, met 
Afzul Khan, the Bijapur general, at an arranged conference, 
pretending to embrace him, and having previously armed 
his own hands with steel claws — ^the wagnak — tore him open.” 

That he had some good qualities is undeniable. His dis- 
cipline, his practice of the toleration of religion, his respect 
and treatment of women, are vouched for by his most inveterate 
enemies, and are beyond all praise. A Muslim writer of his 
day says — ^"His orders were to do no harm to the mosques, the 
Book of God, or the women of any one.” 

At a weU which he built near Eaygarh, there was a seat. 
"Here Sivaji would sit- down, and when the women of the 
traders and poor people came to draw water he would give 
the children fruit, and talk to the women as to his mother and. 
sisters.” 

All honour to him for a course of conduct which was 
entirely reversed by that "urdicked cub,” his son and heir, 
Sambheyi, 

When the army was on the tnove Sivaji would not allow a 
woman in it, and it is said when thus occupied that he would 
rather hear the neighing of his enemies’ horses than the sound 
of a woman’s voica 


HI S TWO OKBAT CIOMES. 

As the gates of Maratha history are thrown wide open to 
us, we see depicted thereon, like the bas-reliefs of Ghiberti, 
two great crimes. They are crimes of such conspicuous magni- 
tude that in modern times they have only been equalled by 
Muhammad AH’s massacre of the Mamluks and Napoleon’s 
murder of his prisoners at Jaffa. They are the same in kind, 
but different in degree. The end was the same. They were 
the first great strokes of Sivaji’s policy, and the blood then 
shed cemented the foundation of th§ Maratha Empire. 

The Pratapgarh tragedy is so well known that we merely 
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name it. The murder of the Baja of Jauli is less known. He 
was owner of all the hilly country south of Poona from the 
G-hats inclusi^ to the sources of the Krishna, and had 
remained strictly neutral during Sivaji’s progress to power. 

Sivaji sent a Brahman to open negotiations for his own marriage 
to the daughter of the Baja of JauU. WUh Ids knowledge wad 
apjoroval, the Brahman assassinated the Baja, which Sivaji 
followed up by taking possession of his country, towns, villages, 
and forts. 


HIS MASm PASSION 

was the love of money. All other passions were subordinate 
to tliis. The power of the sword is great — the power bf money, 

“ the sinew's of war,” is greater. It booted little that Sivaji was 
a good swordsman, marksman, a fit soldier in his shirt of mail 
mp-drpie, if he hod- no money. Ho early in life recognised this 
truth, plundering peaceful Jcaflas, and narijing the proceeds. to 
Torna. The cunnuig fellow, '^(rhen he took possession of this 
fort, dug up the treasure as if by accident — a miracle of tlie 
goddess Bhavani. 

In every step of liis onward progress, his necessities became 
the greater xmtil he had a mint of his own at Eaygarh. 

" His desire of money is soe great that he spares noe harbours 
cruelty to extort confessions from his prisoners, at least outts 
off one hand, sometimes both. , . , There were then about four 
heads and twenty-four hands cutt off,” * If for notliing else 
than bribery, he required money. It was bribery that first i 
opened the gates of Toma and Singorh — ^more potent than the 
sword of Bhavani ;t for, when all else failed, it struck down 
the supple courtiers of Dohli and Bijapur. 

He bribed the Viceroy of the Dekhan. Without bribery he 
never could have escaped from Dehli, and without bribery he 
never had been able to assassinate Jauli or AfzulKhan. But 
to cawy on the business of a great State, to equip, say 30,000 
horse and 40,000 infantry, as in the expedition to the Karnatio 


* Esc^iot to Brown, 

t The (Moa blade prcBented to the Prince of Wales iu 1876, during hs 
mttoIndiabythel^ftofKolnpur. 
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in 1676, required large funds, and the national robbery — ^we can 
call it nothing else — ^which he perpetrated on a great scale, 
supplied him with the means of doing so. Hence the annals of 
Sivaji are just a long series of burglaries and piracies. There 
was first the royal convoy at Kalyan, then followed the sack of 
Junnai*, and the plunder of ships to the Bed Sea and Mecca^ 
the booty from Eajapur and Dabul ; Surat, which he sarcastically 
called his ‘‘ Treasury*' was twice sacked by him and yielded 
enormous ''loot.*' * 

Barkalur, 130 miles below Goa, and other rich mercantile 
towns on the coast, incredible plunder from Hubli and Jalna, 
and forced contributions from Karwar to Golkqnda, Eevenuo 
with him meant War, and war meant plunder, f ‘‘Ho plunder, 
no pay,” was his maxim. “ I rob you to reward my soldiers,** 
was the solve he laid to his breast. So early as 1665 at the 
Treaty of Furandhar, so anxious was he for a settlement with 
the Hughal, that he engaged to pay forty lahJis of pagodas or 
two karors (twenty millions) of rupees, and we do not wonder 
at it. Sivaji was good for five fimes the amount. 

He was often gorged with plunder. Of goods, for example, 
he had often more than he knew what to do with, and as much 
perplexed as a merchant whose warehouses are overstocked. 
He wanted moTiey, not goods. An Agra merchant came to him 
when he was at Surat, thinking to propitiate him with 40 oxen 
loads of cotton goods. Sivaji said, “Where is your money?** 
The man replied, “I have had no time to sell my goods.** 
The man's right hand was immediately cut off, and his goods 


I 

* Sir Streynsham Master, boni 1640, died 1724, governor of Madras 
1678-81, was a grandson of Sir James Oxinden and nephew of Sir Greorge. 
With the latter be took part in defending Suiat against the Marathas in 
1664 ; and a^ain in Octoli^ 1670^ when Sivaji a second time pillaged Surat, 
Gera^ Aungier deputed him with a small party of seamen from Swally to 
occupy the factory at Surat, which he successfully held against the Marathak 
It was for this latter service that Sir Streynsham Master received ftom the 
Company in 1672 a gold medal (of the value of £20 = 3^ ozs.) hearing on 
one aide the arms of Master with the motto^j^on minor eat virtiia piam 
quarere parta tmH* And about it was — YirtuUa cornea InvidiaJ^ On 
the other side the arms of the Company with the inscription — ^pbo idsuxTXS 
coNa^jRA KBVAQEUAi AFTTi) suKAo^ 1670. — ^Tulc’s Diary of Win, Medaes, ii., 
226-6.— B. 

t “When the Marathas proceeded beyond their boundaries, to collect 
revenue and make war were synonymoas.” — Grant 'Dwft 
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burned before his face. Yes, that man ought to have had 
money. 

Every year added to the pile at his great robbers’ den of 
' Eaygarh. There is >one night during the Bewali when the 
Hindu brings out all his treasure and worships it. Sivaji’s god, 
pom Vesspositwn, must have been ove][’powering, gold, silver, 
diamonds and rubies, with cloth of gold and tlie richest vest- 
ments of Asia, “garments rolled in blood,” a heap worthy of 
Tyre or Babylon. Whra he died he must have had several 
millions in specie at Eaygarh, rupees, Spanish dollars, gold > 
mohars of Hindustan and Surat, pagodas of the Kaniatic, 
Venetian sequins, and Sycee silver.* 

He loved diamonds and pearls much, for they are easily 
'carried. On his flight from Dehli, a favgdct/r recognised him, 
and a diamond and ruby worth a lakh of rupees saved his life, 
the faujdor wisely conduding that they were more valuable to 
him than the head of Sivaji.- Even Uien he had gold mohars and 
pagodas in walking-sticks, jewels in' old slippers, rubies encased 
in wax and concealed in the dress, and some jewels in the 
mouths of his followers. Sivaji’s period was the great diamond 
time, when Tavernier found 60,000 people working at a single 
mine thirty miles from Golkonda. It was the gloom of a- 
diamond ring that made his eye sparkle even on the coronation 
throne. 

“ The English made their obeisance at a distance, andHarayan 
Sinoi held up the diamond ring ” (value Es. 125) “ that was to 
be presented to him. Me presently tooTe notice of it, and ordered 
their coming nearer even to the foot of the throne.” Noble 
king! Gracious Sovereign! Har Ear Mahadeo ! It was a 
monsoon morning and the sun was spear high. Did the 
English Ambassador throw his buckled slippers at the king for 
luck and elbow his way barefoot amid the unblessed and un- 
breeohed multitude to the foot of the august presence ? History 
informs us not, but we give as much as we can gUther from £he 
Ambassador’s 'report. 

Behold, then, this piece of dumb show on the barren rock of 
_ Earn, 

* “Only copper odna of Sivaji’s mint have been found— neither silver nor 
gold have yot been di8covered.’’~Dr. Oodrington, Match 29, 1890j 
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SlVAJl’S GOKONATIOH. 

See him on his golden throne like a waxen image at Madame 
Tnasaud's. On one side of Tiim two heads of colossal fish with 
enormous teeth all of solid gold, and on the other side horses* 
tails on the ends of lances, Tartar emblems,^ no douht, of 
dominion by sea and land. 

A pair of scales were suspended from the top of a gigantic 
lance — a mockery — cruelty and injustice having long since 
turned the beam and sent up to Heaven the cry of an injured 
people, — a people whose homes .were desolate, whose land was 
untOled and unmanured, for whoever sowed the seed Sivaji 
reaped the fruit — a people who could scarcely keep body and 
sold together, who built their houses with doors low enough 
that a man could not enter on horseback, whose koonbies were 
objects of commiseration even to Bombay coolies, whose 
Brahmans and merchants were torti^red with pincers until 
they told where their money kyj^and whose land. Dekhan and 
Konkan, in twenty years was reduced to the condition of a 
desertf We come to 

HIS DEATH. 

In the midst of “these combustions” in 1680 died Sivaji. 
Eeturns to Eaygarh after a long and bloody raid to Jalna, 
swelled knee-joint, spitting of blood and all that sort of warning 
before death. Goes to where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest.” Here we leave him. Not so his 
Muslim historian, Khafi Khan, who pursues him with relent- 
less fury to the other world. “ The date of his death is found 


* “ The iugh or horsetail standard or banner which marked a high rank 
nmong the nobility at Herat in 148S.” — Erskine’s Life of Baler ^ vol. i., p. 265. 
Erskino in a note adds that they were the tails of the Icitas or mountam cow. 

t “ In 1674 an English traveller near Kalyan, with several villages in sight, 
liad great difficulty m procuring even a hen for his breakfast.” — Fryer. 

“ Bombay, that was one of the pleasantest places in India, was brought to 
bo one of the dismallesfi of deserts.” — Hamilton, 1688. 

‘ And was nothing done for Justice, Bulwunt ? Was Justice dead in that 
country ? ’ * Justice 1 ’ oohoed Bulwunt Bao, * Justice, ah miah^ what can the 
poor do for justice ? ’ ” — Tara. 
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in the words, Kaffi/)' ba-jahannim raft — ^the infidel wont to hell — 
which waa discovered' by ■the writer of these pages.” 

Here STapier’s Sakhar address comes pat enough. “ Gentle- 
men and beggars may ride to the devil, but neither gentlemen 
nor beggars have the right to send other people there.” 

His place in history may be gathered from these words of 
Aurangzeb, ' Emperor of Dehli, his greatest enemy, who spent 
twenty years in the Dekhan in the vain endeavour to subdue 
him and those who came after him : — 

" He was a great captain, and the only one who has had the 
magnanimity to raise a new kingdom while I have been en- 
deavouring to destroy the ancient sovereignties of India. My 
armies have been employed against him for nineteen years,' 
and nevertheless his State nas ^ways been increasing.” 

Sivaji may be compared with Sir William Wallace. Both 
wore well born. Both began life with guerilla warfare. Both 
dwelt in a land bristhng^with mountains, forts and castles, and 
both created out of chaos the seeds of a nation’s life and cha- 
racter by dealing heavy blows on the invader of their country. 
A Mai'atha might carry it farther, but here the likeness ends. 
The judgment of well-educated men in every land will, we think, 
be in accordance with what we believe to bo the dictates of 
eternal justice, that while Sivaji was an aggressor on the liberty 
of man, Wallace was the saviour of his country and the hero of 
Scottish independence. 


mm' 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


AueANGZEB at BBAIIMAPtTBI. 


Esadebs of Indian history (we mean the imperial history of 
the Mughal Empire) will recollect that in Aurangzeb 


mored from Gal- 
gala on the hanks 
of the Krishna to 
Brahmapori on the 
Bhima with an 
incredible host of 
armed men and 
followers — a huge 
moving city, like 
the army of Xerxes 
or that of Raghoba, 
of which James 
Forbes has left us 
such an exact and 
graphic account ; 
say 100,000 sol- 
diers, with twice 
as many shop- 
keepers, trades- 
men, andfoUowers. 

' The site chosen 
by the Emperor 
lies twenty-three 
miles south-west 
ofSholapur. Here 
the Bhima makes 
a great bend or 
loop; and on the 
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peninsula which it surrounds on tluee sides, a kind of debate- 
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able land on •which the river often made serious incursions, 
ft space three miles in length by less than one mile in breadth,* 
Aurangzcb built cantonments, hold his Court, and for two years 
directed the affairs of the Mughal Empire, The place has thus 
a special interest, and has never, I believe, been visited before 
by a European ; at least we have no record of tins. It is rather 
out of the beaten track, but by the assistance of Mr. Candy, 
the Collector of Sholapur, I was enabled to pay a visit to it in 
December, 1888. 

Starting at 3.30 A.M., we emerged from Sholapur in a tamga, 
accompanied by a sowar, at a rattling pace. It was bright 
moonlight: for a few miles the road was fair, and before 
daylight we had crossed two goodly streams (one of tliem the 
Sina) by the assistance of the villagers, and covered ten miles 
of country. By this time the drowsy night-watchers in the 
fields of jauari f and other grains, were shaking themselves 
awake, in case the birds should have the start of them. At 
first a solitary human scarecrow gave tongue, clearing his 
throat as it were lor tho business of tlio day ; others followed 
from their respective pulpits which dotted the country for 
miles around; and in a few moments, while old Sol was 
harnessmg his steeds, the whole countryside became vocal ■with 
cries and screeches. What between slanging and slinging, the 
art in which David and Jonatiian were proficient, the birds had 
a weary time of it : even tlie dove had no rest for the solo of 
her foot. Any man, woman or child can shout; but I imagine 
a business which looks so easy is no light work. To maintain 
an erect position under an Eastern sun and bellow curses all 
day to the birds of tlie air is no easy task. 

There is good reason for all tliis 'care, for whenever a 
cessation took place in the clangour and hubbub of voices, 
myriads of birds alighted upon the crops for an early breakfast. 

" Boy, have you good crops ? ” asked Sir Thomas Munro (who 
was in these parts) of one of these vigilants. “ Not one pie ; 
the birds eat it all," was the loply, and the Kevenue Com- 


* Very much tho topogrophy of Plnasoy. The “ horsoslioo ’’ of Ormo’e 
description seems nearly a counterpart of Brohmapuii. 
t Large iaillet--7/o?«M sorghwm, — B. 
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missioDer speculates on how many ages of oppression by the 
farmers of the revenue it took to make this young rascal such 
an adept in the art of lying. At length about midday, after 
innumerable bumps and contortions of body and mind, we 
reached a village of 2000 inhabitants rejoicing in the name of 
Begampur, How it got this name it is our business now to tell. 

When Sivaji— “ the Great Sivaji," as Macaulay calls him — 
was guest and prisoner at Hehli in 1666, the Princess Hisa — 
Zeib un Nisa Begam * was her name in full — ^the Emperor’s 
lovdly and accomplished daughter— fell desperately in love with 
Iii'tyi It is a very pretty tale : and though it is romantic that a 
Prfncess of the House of Timur should fall in love with Sivaji, 
the reader will not marvel at it when he reflects that from her 
earliest years she has been hearing about Sivaji, of his cpurage 
and >»»T-niHTYi and deep devotion to his country, of his Ipve for 
ids parents and his gods— the one man outside the Mughal 
PiYnp iTPi who stood conspicuous for ms exalted patriotism, the 
idol of the Maratha nation. What coitld she know of the state- 
craft with which his destiny was mterwoven ? She simply saw 
in Sivaji her father’s guest and noting else, and lavished her 
affection on him. The marriage could not go on because the 
King of the 1vrB™t.ba,a would not become Muslim. Aurang:jeb 
was angry, naturally so : but when people have a religion it is 
difficult to change it. How Sivaji screwed up his mind to 
leave her I cannot teU, for she would have graced Singarh, 
the Lion’s Don, and scattered the light of her countenance on 
the black and dreary rooks of his treasure house of Toma, or 
his royal residence of Kaygarh. I have no doubt Alamgir, her 
father, after this “sent him to hdl;” a common Muslim- 
expression in these days for people who were lost to the world. 
Sivaji, however, was not lost to the world, for he escaped from 

Dehli as Paul did from Damascus — ^in a basket. Then came 

a period of separation— the longest— for she never saw 
Sivaji again that I know of, except in her dreams. 


* jBorn 6th Feb. 1639, ehe died unmarried in 1702. She wrote the 
Zeib-id-Tcffasir, a commentary on the Qarm, and has left a Diwa/a or 
collection of hymns in Persian. Ants, p. 336,— B. 
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At the tiino of thia affair Niaa was twenty-sovon, and her 
innamorata thirty-nine. Now her old father was full of the 
lust of ainhition— that is the lust that oats out the heart of a 
man — and his heart was eaten out, and he resolved to leave his 
gay and wealthy capital, and wage war with Sivaji, and take 
from him the kingship of the Dekhan which ho held long 
before he was crowned at Ilaygarh ; so he left Dehli with his 
wives and his army, an exceeding groat multitude, camels, 
elephants, huUocks and horses and his owe lamb Nisa, on that 
long and dreary series of campaigns, for twenty-seven years, 
from which he never returned again. Nisa, I say, went with 
her father. She, like St. Catherine, would not many, though I 
daresay she had many offers, and could have gone to Kashmir 
on the wings of the wind, to blessed Balldi, to Shiraz or 
Samarkand, where was the tomb of her great ancestor Tamer- 
lane. But she took to her pets, music and embroidery, 
mastered Arabic and Persian, and like her father, cmdd almost 
say the Q,orm by heart, and had always a group of learned men 
and poets near her. Sivaji died in 1080, and in 1689 his son, 
Samhhaji, was executed by Aurangzeb. Tims was Nisa, like 
St. Catherine, broken on the wheel. Now her father was a 
man of blood, and bo never remained long in one jdaco. 
Ahmadabad, Nagar, Poona, Satara, Bijapiur, all saw liis bloody 
hand and felt it too. One day, it was in 1090, her father laid 
siege to Baygarh, and when that great fort was taken, out 
of it was carried a little boy, one of the spoils of war. 
The child was given to Nisa, and the woman took the child 
and nursed it. Shaliu was his pet name, and she tended him 
to the day of her death in 1702. This was Sivaji’s grandson 
and namesake, and there is no more affecting story in the 
annds of Percy or Saladin. 

Nisa died at Bralimapuri, and is buried here. I have been 
told that on every anniversary of his marriage Shtth Jaban, and 
his successors after him, laid a sheet of pearls on the tomb of 
Mumtaz Malial in the Taj. Here there is a coverlet of dingy 
linen for a sheet of pearls and ehunom instefed of mosaio and 
dmra; but all the' pearls and mosoics in tlio world could 
not buy such love as hers 
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Hail from the far dim past and the narrow pomp of the Mughals, 

Hawn aa a light in our hearts, thrill like a star through our dreams. 

Shrined in the night of thy sorrow, and crown’d with the minstrel’s Iruvels, 
Daughter of Aurangzeb, rise on our vision again ! 

Eveningistar of thy race, hanging over the grave of the Empire, 

Over the red-rolled Alouds, yet alive with the thunder of war, 

Over the wasted plains where the might of the Mughal was broken. 

Steep’d in the dews of the sunset, dawn in thy sweetness again ! 

There on the banks of the Bhima, aloft on the turreted rampart, 

Oft hast thou sat, with thy heart hollow and aching alone, 

Scanning the great dim wastes of the south, that had swallowed thy treasure, 
Even as the ocean swallows, and mocks and yields not again. 

There from the tomb of thy passion, thy song rose alive on the twilight, 
Winging its wild sad way in search of a haven unreached, 

Mystic as night and sweet as repose, and distant as starlight, 

Mystic disconsolate singer, rise on our vision again, I ” 

Standing as it does on the edge of the Bhima, the memorial 
erected by Aurangzeb to his daughter is a noble monument. 
You have a great courtyard, 180 feet 'square, with minarets of 
goodly height at each corner, see^ from afar i the wall on the 
river rising from a scarp of whinstone sheer from the water's 
edge, founded on a rock on which the waves of many monsoon 
floods have beat in vain. The gates and other woodwork have 
been torn away, but one could hardly expect that when fire- 
wood was wanted the Hindu should reverence Aurangzeb or 
anything belonging to him. The tomb is a kind of Idosk, in 
the centre of the quadrangle, under the shadow of one ancient 
and mighty tree. There is no inscription : but love, truth, and 
duty are imperishable, aud need no other record than that 

which in this instance history affords to shed for evermore a 

bright lustre on the Mughal Empire as it tottered to its faU. 

When Sir James Mackintosh was in Bijapur in 1808, he 
heard this love-tale, and saw what he supposed wat* the tomb 


** “ She atloined no mean fame aa a poet under the name of * Makhd,’ and 
her hymns, though lacking power, are the purest and sweetest oomposi- 
lions in Indo-Persian literature.” — P. Whalley, O.S., Azimgarh . — Pioneer 
Eeh. 14, 1889. * 

A tomb, said to have been Zelh un Hlsa’s, was close to the Kabuli gale at 

Dehli, but was demolished when the llajputana Eailway was constructed. 

Beale’s Oriental Biogrmldcal Dictionary, 
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of the royal lady. But Dr. Campbell, in the Gazetteer, 
effectually disposes of this supposition. The tomb -which 
Mackintosh saw of while marble was erected by Aurangzeb tc 
one of his wives who fell a victim to the plague in 1689. 
Aurangzeb had several wives ; there was Jodhpuri in 1691, 
Kawab Bai, Dilras Banu, Bai Udipuri, and his Afghan Durani 
who died in 1646,. and whose tomb is now the principal sight 
of Aurangabad. So much for the Begam who gave her name 
to Begampur, which we now leave" in search of Brahmapuri. 
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Descending a few steps to the river, we hail tho ferry-boat. 
The boat is a big hulk that woijild hold fifty people, and strong 
enough to stand any flood. The tiudal is an ancient marmer 
-with a long beard, Tho bargain is concluded, and a group of 
hangers-on — ^mamlatdar's and patel’s men, sawars (dismounted) 
peons of sorts and other “ gangrel bodies ” — avail themselves of 
the weather-beaten Charon’s services, and we are all huddled in 
any way. I observe that though it is low water, and the dry 
season, the Bhima is at least twelve feet deep in the ■m i'^dle , 
It may be -twenty, but as there was “no bottom,” as the 
Chinese say on the Yangtse-Kiang, I will not tolce an ii no b off 
the twelve. "We arrive at the other side, and as the boat is big 
and the water shallow, we have to be carried on the men’s 
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backs, a heavy weight of clay. They flounder throxigh the 
water and mud, and deposit with a thud their burden ou the 
bank. 1 am conscious of being on the land of Brahmapuri, 
and looking back on the aforesaid tomb towering over the 
Kalapani, I give a side glance at a miniature dock, shp, and 
jetty — the remains, I mean — where doubtless the Amirs and 
their harims, all lustrous in gold and silk, placed their dainty 
feet on board some caique or felucca, going out ''to eat the 
air.” I can even in vision see the thiok-Upped Habshi, 
carrying two jars — ^not Bhima water, you may rest assured — 
Shiraz or sherbet, and water of the best, Zem Zemey^. 

The sun is still high, and we proceed up the sloping bank 
and a half mile mland, not without perspiration, accompanied 
by the living freight we brought with us ; and as we mount 
higher and higher, suddenly before us, on the rising grounds, 
come in sight the great walls of Aurangzeb’s encampment from 
whence he governed that empire which was then a fifth portion 
of the known world. 

The great endosare is the teaot size of the University 
Gardens of Bombay, 200 yards in length, and nearly as broad, 
surrounded by a wall, twentj' to thirty feet high with em- 
brasures, and the battlements still present a stout appearance. 
This was the abode of the Emperor, and his wives, and chjldreu 
and grandchildren, at least such of them as were not called 
away by the exigencies of war or foreign service. Here, too, 
he worshipped God, fox the mosque stUl remains, and the 
mihrdb from whence the MuUa declared the unity of God and 
that Muhammad was his Prophet ; there are one or two tombs, 
no doubt ofpirs or holy men. A deep well also, awful to look 
into, from its sloping banks, worn away by time and the 
violence of the elements, shows that wato^that first of 
necessities — was at hand in case of being beleaguered. It was 
never intended that Brahmapuri should be a city or a per- 
manenii seat of empire, hut it shows conclusively how foxinid- 
able and colossal were all Auraugzeb’s arrangements for the 
complete subjugation of the Dekhan, when the works he placed 
here have lasted for two centuries. Brahmapuri was a fortified 
caxAp, not a city. It reminds me much of Dabhoi, that most 
ancient and walled four square Hindu city of Gujarat, of which 

VOL. I. 2 a 
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the Gaikvrar has issued a monograph, a livre da Ivoao of illustra- 
tion.* "Sot the same reason it contains no ornaments, sculpture 
or carving, its interest arising from what it was, more than 
what it is. There is no substitute hero for the Gate of 
Diamonds j but the likeness exists on the crenellated walls, and 
still more in a very narrow street inside of them, just as 
Eampart Eow ran round the inside of the old Fort of Bombay. 
In this confined aUey it was curious to note that some natives, 
amid dirt and sq[ualor, now tenanted the abodes of former 
greatness. At intervala of fifty paces, there are stairs up to a 
narrow ledge, from which an outlook can be obtained of all the 
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surrounding country, which slopes down to the Bhima on every 
side. Here were the munitions of war pointing their iron 
months through each embrasure, and the ledge, for their 
masters to stand on, running round the entire lino of cir- 
cumvallafion. No doubt the area within was appro^^riated 
to some purpose, probably the Eoyal Pavilion, for Aurangzeb 
inherited Tartar blood, and strong proclivities to the tent life of 
his wandering ancestors. It is now a bare maidan without 
work of man or vegetation of any land. ^ am told that the 
natives, after every heavy fall of rain, aro industrious seekers for 


• The AntiquitM, qf Daihoi t« Gt^farat, by Dr. Burgess, O.T.K, and II , 
Cousens (Edinburgh c Waterston Se Sons, 1888). Ante, p. 297. 
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gold, trinlcets, coins, and even jewels of value dropped by the 
army of occupation ; and their industry is rewarded. But all such 
operations, for obvious reasons, are conducted in secret. The 
metals axe soon consigned to the metal pot, and the jewels 
converted into money I am not surprised at this, and if I 
were a seeker of liidden wealth, I should go to Brahmapuri* 
Piom the sack of Bijapur (1686), Golkonda (1687), Eaygarh 
(1690), Satara (1700) — all royal residences — ^what wealth came, 
told and untold, no man knoweth. 

It is a matter of history that when the officers left 
Brahmapuri in 1700 for the siege of Satara they were aU very 
sorry. They had their families with them, and built a kind of 
city, and were under the shadow of royalty. From the outlook 
on the walls, we can easily pictui'e the great cantonment, for 
miles and miles landwards, and down to the waler^s edge. On 
the other three sides, nobliiug but a hive of human beings and 
cattle ; a motley mass dotted with houses, tents, stores, stables, 
and ever and anon amid the everlasting hum, the bray of the 
camel, or the neighing of the warhorse at the sound of the 
battle call would come on the ear. But Brahmapuri was [a 
kind of Capua, and it does not require much of the philosophy 
of history when such a place exists to forebode the fall of 
empire. 

As I oast my eyes round the Brahmapuri of the last days 
of the seventeenth century, I see her nobles in sloth and 
effeminacy, their coats of wadding, their chain or plate armour 
invulnerable to shot or steel, their showy horses with their 
housings of cloth or velvet, their streamers of different coloured 
satin flying in the breeze, the bushy ox-taila from Tibet with 
chains, bells, and other ornaments of barbaric magniflcence. 
This was the gilding of the sunset before the storm. 

But what about the old man who governs all this? 
Fortunately we know a good deal of Mm, and have not, like 
Henry Irving, lo manufacture a devil out of Goethe’s Faust. 
Aurangzeb was seventy-eight years of age when he established 
Brahmapuri, and eighty-three when lie left it. We may as 
well look at this man, for he is worth looking at. He is an old 
man, but at fifty-five ho did not deliver himself up to a life of 
indolence or garrulous imbecility. He has since then been 

2 A 2 
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twenty-five years in the Dekhan, deposed kings, fought battles, 
and in the plenitude of his years, made his three grandsons 
governors of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. He had a hard time 
in his youth, for he had fought with TJsbeks, and Kalmaks, 
Ghilzais, and Hazaras, and broke the Eajput confederacy. 
Time has not dealt hardly by him, for he reads and writes 
without spectacles, and if you do not speak too low, he hears 
©very word you say. The dry air of the Dekhan baa agreed 
inth him. It is his native air, and it will see him out. He 
stoops a little, but can still mormt his horse. He is a little 
man — ^little as we talk of Bapoleon Buonaparte, of Dalhousie, 
of Napier, or of Eoberts — but of great conceptions, to be carried 
out by an unconquerable will. His bear'd is round, and its 
whiteness stands out in bold relief on liis olive akin. He is 
bare-legged, clothed in white mrislin, with a big emerald 
fiashing on t|ie centre of his turban, and on his hand tliat 
rosary, the beads whereof he shall count when his heart shall 
give out its last pulsation. But 1 had forgotten his nose, 
which is long, and his eye — such an eye. It is not dim, but 
might wdLL be glazed in death, for it has seen some awful 
sights. Not to speak of his brother's head in a platter, or of the 
seventy men struck down by the plague in Bijapur, when he 
made that lordly procession of Ids to Uie Jama Mosque, the;re 
was one night at Brahmapuri much to be remembered. 

Suddenly, and without any premonition — ^it was at midnight — 
the Bhima come down, and carried away 10,000 of his army, a 
sight the like of which, as I take it, had not been seen since 
the I^yptian hosts lay dead on the shores of the Eed Sea. 
Khafi Ehan tells us that the waters invaded the Emperor’s 
quarters, and if this was the case, the Bhima must have risen 
, folly sixty feet above its present level. When the Emperor’s 
person was in danger his cheek must have blanched as it never 
did before, and we can see him, half demented, throwing out 
the prayers, which he had written with his own hand, on the 
, surface of the boiling flood, as horses, camels, and bullocks, and 
all the paraphernalia of war were swept past liim to inevitable 
destruction. 

His was a wonderful life, Before he was sovonteon years of 
age he was app<iinted to the command of 20,000 men for 
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Bundelkhand ; at nineteen, Governor of the Dekhan — first his 
cradle, last his tomb; to Balkh, beyond the Hindu Kush; 
tmce in arms against the Afghans. He besieged Qandahar, he 
captured Sivaji, sacked Golkonda, and was enthroned at 
Bijapur. 

To the remotest ends of India he was now nearly lord of all. 
The Governor of Kashmir had brought Little Tibet under his 
jmisdiction, so in like manner the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal. The Sherifs of Mecca, the Chiefs of Arabia, the Kings 
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of Abyssinia had sent him presents, and Persia an embassy. 
As he stood among his wma/fA at Brahmapuri, he towers above 
them all, like some fabled giant of antiquity, for the Mughal 
Empire is now at its greatest extent. But this was not' to last 
long. Sivaji, “ tlie moimtain-rat,” is dead ; but there are other 
Sivajis burrowing away at the foundations of his empire. 
There are the Eajputs, the Jats, and the Sikhs, for the Sikh 
colonists will plant groves of babul trees in the Dekhan to 
furnish tent-pegs for the Khalsa. The men are already born 
who are to trample on the ruins of the Mughal Empire. Hot 
many noble, for God shall choose the base things of this world 
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to accomplish the new revolution — for Peshwah, a dork in the 
Konkan; for Holkar, a shepherd on the Nira; for Sindhia, 
a slipper-bearei’ in I’oona j for the ancestor of tlio Nizam, the 
blind old vazir, Ohazi-ad-din, who stood before him ; and for 
Nadir Shah, who is to sack Dehli, and carry away the Peacock 
Throne, a boy already making slioepskin cap in Ttiiorasan. 

And what about the English, the despised English, whose 
factors Aurangzeb had imprisoned in Surat, and against whoso 
Governor of Bombay he had issued a fud of banishment ? The 
English .ambassador. Sir William Norris, was here at Brah- 
mapuri on the 3rd March, 1701, and at Panala, forty miles 
distant as the crow flies, was spurned away by Aurangzeb. 
Never fear. " The little one shall become a thousand, and tho 
small one a strong nation.” 

England in India is now mewing her mighty youth. 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 

SiVAJI AT DeHLI. 

The appearance of Sivaji at the Court of DehK in the year 
1666 was a wonderful phenomenon. It occurred once and was 
never to do so again. Where are our poets, painters and 
romancists that they cannot revive for us the elements of this 
story and body forth the -spirit of the time — a story in which 
the deepest pathos, the wildest ambition, tragedies known and 
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unknown, love strong as death, and hatred cruel as the grave, 
axe all lying together in one mighty heap ready for the great 
Tnag i cia n ? If Scott had been here ho would have soon worked 
up the subject with all his boost of heraldry and pomp of power 
into glowing colours, for the period, the place and the persons 
engaged in this transaction, render it one of the most attractive 
in the history of India. The possibilities of the case, alas! 
make the defects all the more glaring in any narrative that we 
could over hope to place before the reader. But to our work. 

Before Sivaji set out for Dehli ho was in very low water. 
From the capture of Torna (1646) to the sack of Surat (1664), 
his career had been a series of startling successes. But now 
Jaysingh, the Amber Prince, .and Diler Khan the Afghan, the 
. two generals whom Aurangzeb had despatched to the Bokhan, 
were too inubli for him and had brought him to his knees. 
What filled S’vaji’s cup of calamity to the brim was the fact 
that his wives and children were now looked up in the fort of 
Singarh, near Poona, and .were at the disposal of the enemy. 
Sivaji was very fond of his faiuily, and the enemy worked this 
lever with success. 

It was then he made his submission to the Mughal and 
signed the Treaty of Purandhar, by which lie gave away two 
dozen of his strongest forts, and bound himself to go in person 
to Dehli to make obeisance to his now liege lord Aurangzeb. 
Other men had done this, and he could do the same. Jaysingh, 
a Eajput Prince of groat possessions, had done it, and Jaysingh 
was of such ancient lineage that Sivaji seemed the day of 
yesterday fresh from the potter’s hand in comparison thereof. 
Sivaji had Eajput blood in his veius. A common feeling makes 
us wondrous kmd: so Jaysingh and Sivaji became great friends. 
He it was who suggested the Dehli visit to Sivaji, gave his son 
Bam Singh to accompany him, and it is now considered almost 
without a doubt that when Jaysingh heard that Sivaji’s life, 
was threatened by the Emperor ho connived at liis escape 
firom Dehli. In all matters early in 1C60 Jaysingh was the 
go-between of Sivaji and the Emperor. 

Aurangzeb was no sooner informed of Sivaji’s intouded visit, 
than he gave orders to all the Faujdars and Mokam on his line 
of march to provide forage and provisions for him and his 
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retinue. Sivaji left Baygarb in great state with 2000 foot and 
600 horse. He went by way of Bijapur — reason unknown. 
Jaysingh accompanied him as far as Aurangabad and parted 
with him there. He had begun to have misgivings regarding 
the success of Bivaji’s visit, halted there and gave bim a letter 
to his son Earn Singh, who had gone on before to the Court of 
Dehli, and Jaysingh expected he would see him again on his 
return journey. Burhanpnr came next. Sivaji had started 
from Eaygarh early in March, a fine time for travelling in India, 
and on his way must have seen the great forts of Daulatabad, 
Gwalior and, perhaps, Asirgarh. How, if there was one thing 
that was the desire of Sivaji’s heart it was a great fort. This 
was the apple of his eye. It is vain to imagine what he 
thought of Daulatabad, the "key of the Dekhan,” but it must 
have come upon him as a surprise. That great stronghold, seen 
from afar, outs the sky-line in majestic simplicity, like the 
crusading castle of Banias with the plains of Syria beneath it, 
and leaves an impression never to be’ effaced. Was Fanala as 
good? Ho, not even Panala, not Logarh, nor Singarh, the 
Lion's Den. Hature had done everything and art had done 
everything, so that notliing except the ant and the lizard could 
scale her walls, so impregnable were the bastions of Daulatabad. 
Doubtless Sivaji heaved a deep sigh and passed on. Fathpur 
Sikri waf. swallowed up with memories of Akbar. At length 
the Qutb Miner came in view, and the Muslims in his cavalcade 
shouted their Mashallalis: "0 the wonderful God I” The 
Emperor bemg now informed of Sivnji’s appoaoh sent out Earn 
Singh and Mukhlis £han, an inferior officer, to meet him and 
escort him into Dehli. After three months’ travelling, this was 
the reception meted out to Sivaji Eaja, and the flower of the 
Dekhan chivalry, by the Emperor of Dehli. You may be sure 
that Sivaji had a lump in his throat, for at one glance he now 
took in the whole position ; so did every man of his dust-covered 
and tod-worn cavalcade as with sinking hearts each passed 
through the gates of the Imperial city. 

There is no record of wlmt Sivaji thought of Dehli. There 
could scarcely be imagined a greater contrast to his own 
residence of Eaygarh. Shahjahan, who was still Uving and in 
durance vile, a prisoner by his own son the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
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had crowded Delili with momimeiits of his architectural genius 
which oven now atti’act strangers from many lands, and the 
country for ten miles around was studded with groat buildings 
which had been piled up by the Afghan and Turkoman invaders 
of India, The baths, the roads, the bridges, the post-houses lay 
before him, for he had seen lliem all ; and, wearied with the 
contemplation, he remembered the impervious jungle with 
which Eaygarh was surrounded, that lonely rock on which he 
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h^ so often sat lilce an eagle perched on an eminence. Even 
Bijapur dwindled away when he looked upon Dehli. Never- 
theless, Eaygarh was Eaygorh to him and held all ho loved or 
cared for, always excepting tliat dream of his youth, which was 
to haunt him to his dying day, of founding a kingdom for the 
Marathos. Though Eerishta could only describe its neighbour- 
ing jungles as the abode of ghosts and spectres, and Ehn fi 
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Khan, who saw it in its best days, as a hell without a drop of 
water, nevertheless it was from that place Sivaji was destined 
one day to rise again, increase his strength, and come upon his 
enemies like the locust of the desert. He will yet live and bo 
crowned king in Eaygarh. 

I suppose that every day in the year some stranger visits the 
Hall of Audience in the Palace of the Mughals at Dehli. Here, 
on the seventeenth day after his arrival, Sivaji had his audience 
of the Emperor. The l^aclml manuscript states that the 
Emperor was on his throne (Peacock Throne if you will), so 
there seems little doubt that this was the scene of the celebrated 
interview. Pomp and cfrcumstance of every kind, you may 
depend upon it, were not wanting to impress the mind of the 
great barbarian with the wealth and power of Auxangzeb. The 
reader who has been so unfortunate as not to have paid a visit 
to Dehli, I must refer to Bernier, who was here about this 
period, and who will supply my lack of description. The time 
was 22nd May, and the heat, as we all know, must have been fer- 
vent and oppi'essive. The astrologers had fixed on an auspicious 
day, that is for the Emperor ; but from what I gather all the 
resources of augury and divination were insufficient to drive 
away from the Emperor a great and secret dread that some 
mischief would befall him. Conscience makes cowards of us 
all, and the Emperor had a kind of conscience. On this 
occasion ho wore chain armour under his musliil dress, and had 
five weapons about his person. Moreover he had 2000 of his 
bravest men near around him. Where they were stowed away 
Ave must leave others to determine who are familiar with 
the topography of the place. But remembering Afzul Khan’s 
and Jauli’s assassinations and the Poona Palace escalade, 
remembering also his own crimes, in the expressive language 
of Holy Writ, “ the shaldng of a leaf ” would on that day have 
put liim to flight. Sivaji, he said, was not a man but a devB. 

It may help the reader to fill in the picture by reminding 
him tliat Am'angzeb was now forty-eight, and Sivaji thirty-nine 
years of age : and it may add to its interest if wo mention one 
or tvyo of the spectators who were present on this memorable 
day. Two great Eajput Chiefs were present who had been 
compelled to yield to the colossal power of the Mughal. 
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Yeswant, Maharaja of Maiwar (Land of Deatli), a potentate 
whose dominions had stretched from Gixjarat to Ajmer, now a 
vassal of Aurangzeh. His capital was Jodhpin-, Ho liad 
fbught in the Deldian for the Emperor, fought beyond the 
Indus with tiie Afghans for him, and was destined to die at 
Kabul. 

There was Earn Singh, son of Jaysingh, who had brought 
Sivaji a suppliant to his lord: the Amber Prince, as he was 
called, of high descent (Jaypur). Was not Shah Jahan’s 
mother a daughter of the house of Amber ? 
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There was Shayista Eihan, Amir-ul-umm. This was the man 
whose palace in Poona Siva,ji attacked (1663) in a wild mid- 
night raid from Singarh- He now stands minus a finger or two 
lopped off on that memorable occasion. It was then, his son 
was slain. Has he forgotten the slaying and hacking of his 
people without distinction of ago or sex ? 

But we must not forget poor little Sambhaji, the son of Sivajr, 
who was promised that he would receive at Dohli a mansah of 
6000 men. Ho cloud of cruelty or dissipation yet darkens .the 
brow of this graceless-" loon ” to bo. Aurangzeh and ho wiU yet 
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meet again (1689), when Sambhaji will famish a ghastl 7 tragedy, 
for the Emperor will execute him with great barbarity ; and as for 
Sivaji, I am sure that he -wished himself anywhere on this day 
rather than in Dehli — ^bathing his wasted body in the pebbly 
stream of the Nixa, at the foot of Torna, or watching the lazy 
heron risiag from the banks of Mahar within sight of his 
beloved Eaygarh. 

But to our narrative. At this interview, for ob-vious reasons, 
Sivaji’s retinue was limited to ten men , and Earn Siugh accom- 
panied him. When Sivaji had placed himself before the Emperor 
he gave three bows* — Orient^ salaams as we understand them 
— do-wn to the ground. One was for Mahadeo, one for Bhawani, 
and one for his father. This is Sivaji’s version as to how he 
meant them, but the bystanders and the Emperor no doubt con- 
strued them as his profound obeisance to the august presence. 
As he drew liimself erect on his feet from the last salaam he 
exchanged glances -with the Emperor. Sivaji had. a wonderful 
eye ; it was now an angry eye, and hke the sword of Diocletian, 
worked busy os the hghtning, whether &om a sense of humilia- 
tion or otherwise we do not now inquire. The Emperor, imme- 
diately after Sivaji had finished his devoirs, asked Earn Singh 
with apparent nonchalance if the person he had introduced were 
Sivaji. 

“ I am Sivaji," said the uncrowned king of the Marathas, and 
as the words rang round the assembly all eyes were at once turned 
in the direction of this wild man of the woods fi:om the jrmgles 
and rocky fastnesses of the Ddrhan. " Yes, I am Sivaji, and 
you -will know all this better by-and-by.” The truth is Sivaji 
was in no condition of mind to meet the Emperor, nor the 
Emperor, Sivaji. My Pachad authority avers that before the 
brief part of the ceremony which we have recorded was begun, an 
altercation took place, the angry words of which in part reached 
the Emperor’s ear. What it was about he could not make out, 
but it disturbed his equanimity and broke that profound repose 
we ore accustomed to witness in Oriental daridrs. It was the 


'* Three ^vaB the nuiml uuiubor of Bolaoms. — ^Noir’s Life of 1890, 

voL ii., 1 ). 258, also p. 304. 
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old story of precodonco — that fruitful source of mischief in the 
East. Somebody was standing before Sivaji, and a degree 
nearer the fountain of honour, when Sivaji asked who he was 
and what business he had tlioro. Ham Singh replied that it 
was Yeswant, when he was told by Sivaji that he had better 
Amirs than he in his own Court of Eaygarh, and so the war of 
words went on. It seems strange that Sivaji did not recognise 
Yeswant, for ho must have seen him in the Dekhan. But a 
Eaja in a darlar and in a crush, with his back to you, smothered 
as he would be no doubt on this big occasion in jewels and 
cloth of gold, must have been, except to his intimate friends, 
beyond all recognition. In all this Sivaji was very wrong. No 
doubt in history Sivaji bulks bigger than twenty Yeswants, 
but in Dehli, in this year of grace 1666, Yeswant was greater 
than he, and did not require a book of precedence to define his 
position. Yeswant, to use the language of that day, was 
descended from the god llama, while all that was known aborrt 
Sivaji was that he had u. grandfather. Yeswant was a gi-eat 
vassal with a revenue at one time of nine learora, holding one of 
the highest commands in the Empire, wliEo Sivaji had just been 
beaten in the open field and divested of twenty-four of his 
greatest forts. For why was Sivaji here? Ho had come in 
fact seoldng such a position as Yeswant held. For to obtain 
the command of 10,000, and with it to destroy and himself 
supplant the Adil ■ Shahi dynasty of Bijapur and the Kritb 
Shahi kings of Golkonda, with Dehli as his buckler and mgis of 
defence in case of need ; this certainly was Sivaji’s object in 
coming to Delili in the year 1666. 

But now comes the dhouement. Taking up the thread of 
our narrative ; the obeisance had b^en made and Sivaji's words 
of self-assertion uttered, and not one moment lost in liis 
presentation of the maar (Es. 30,000). But wlien his ranlc of 
5000 reached his ears he stepped back. What with the recep- 
tion he met with when he entered Dehli, what with Yeswant 
being preferred before him, and the rank assigned him being 
that of his own son, a boy nine years of ago, Sivaji was stunneil 
and at the boiling point of indignation. So, still within ear- 
shot of the Emperar, but stopping back from the royal presence 
(it was the work ot a moment), ho asked Earn Singh for his 
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dagger.* I gather from this that he had not been permitted to 
carry arms to the assembly. What he intended to do with the 
dagger had he obtEiined it, is unknown — ^Aurangzeb, Teswant, 
or liimself, or run amuck ? Probably he did not know himself, 
for the paroxysm was so great that, as Elphinstone tells us, he 
fell down in a swoon, which brought the proceedings to an 
abrupt termination and rendered the ceremony incomplete. 
Either immediately before his fall, simultaneously, or hard on 
the back of it, Aurangzeb ordered Sivaji to be conducted to his 
quarters and debarred the royal presence for the future, which 
order executed, the Emperor breathed somewhat freer, and he 
said that a calamity had been averted ; what it was he did not 
indicate. As a matter of coarse the rest of the 'pageant was 

maimed rites,” or no rites at all, for the honorary dress, the 
jewels, the elephant customary on such occasions, and all ready 
for presentation were dispensed with by order of Aurangzeb. 
The Emperor now instructed the Icohoal, or chief of police, 
to surround Sivaji's dwelling and kfiep him under strict sur- 
veillance. 

When Sivaji returned to lus room he throw himself on his. 
charpai, clasped his son to his bosom and gave way to uncon- 
trollable grief. But the darkest hour is nearest the morning, 
and the goddess Bhawani appeared to him in a dream and told 
him to be of good cheer, which to our mundane understanding 
means that he had now made up his mind what he was to do. 
He was clearly now a prisoner to all intents and purposes^ and 
completely for life or for ‘death at Aurangzeb's disposal; and I 
daresay the latter regretted all his life afterwards that he did 
not make short work of Sivaji when he was then in his power. 
But at this period he held Sivaji cheap. He had two pictures 
painted ; one of Sivaji reclining on a couch, rather an abnormal 
attitude for the great caitiff ; the other was of Durgadas (servant 
of Durga), a noted Eajput leader, on horseback, toasting barley 
cakes at the fire on the end of a lance. This feUow,” said 
the Emperor, pointing at Sivaji, "I can e^Uy entrap; hut this 


* In 1634 the eldest son of the Eaja of M&twar ran amnek at the court ofi 
Shah Jahan, failing in his blow at the Emperor, hufc killing fLve courtiers oil 
emiuenco before he fell himself.*— 'Tod’s RafaBthan^ li,, ^6. 
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dog, Duiga, is born to be my bane.” And so he lost his clmnoe, and 
-the day, ends with Sivaji racked on his cot, and Anrangzob — 

“ 'SneBsy rests the head that wears a crown.” 

We may now take stock of these two men at this juncture in 
their history. For treachery and cruelty there is not much to 
chobse between them. Afzul Shan and Jnuli arc black marks, 
but oh 1 Aurangzeb, Dara, “ thy brotlier’s blood crieth from the 
ground” is a blacker mark, and for this thou shalt wander on 
the sultry plains of India, life-long lilce Cain, until the blade 
camel kneels at thy tent door. I have read that no man 
suffered death' for his religion in Aurangzeb’s reign. If this is 
true all history is a lie ; but it may be said with perfect truth of 
Sivaji, for he was a tolerant man ; Aurangzeb one of the most 
intolerant that ever wore a crown. He had enormous power, 
and abused that power for the propagation of his religion. 
Sivaji respected the Qwm, What feature of the Hindu religion 
did Alaingir respect? Lord of tlie world forsooth, he was 
not master even of himself- '-was not master of Sivaji, as wo 
shall see. 

Amungseb was deep, but in cunning — I do not mean state- 
craft, but designs .for self-preservation, and in fertility of 
resource — Sivaji was deeper. Like all animals that have been 
hunted (as he had been) he was wary and apprehensive to a 
degree, and boundless in stratagem to meet sudden omcrgencios. 
In this science he had more in his little finger than tlio 
Emperor had in his whole body — a light sleeper with one oyo 
ever open. And for courage, we have Orme’s authority, und ho 
may have had it from a living representative (Ormo was born 
at Anjengo, 1728), that it was the boast of the soldior ^o have 
been with Sivaji when he rushed sword in hand into the midst 
of the enemy. 

The story of Sivaji’s oscapo is well known. How ho repre- 
sented to the Emperor the hardship of provonting his 
people retiu’ning to the Dekhan ; how some of thorn were 
granted passports and how their coming and going facilitated 
his own escape. How ho sent presents to {ho nobles and 
visited them, and large presents also to the Urulimans to dis- 
tributi) in charity. How he feigned sickness, soul for liahiim 
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and took medicines. Ho'whe.had large bamboo baskets filled 
with sweetmeats and sent them to the Amirs. How the 
sentries examined the baskets and found them to contain 
veritable sweetmeats, and how in the next two baskets he 
stowed away himseK (he was a small man) and Sambhaji, and 
was thus smu^led out without observation. And how his 
karJcuns had fleet horses waiting six miles from DehU, to carry 
him to Mathura, a big ride of ninety-seven miles in one night. 
How all this time his body servant, Hiraji Farjand, lay down 
in his master’s cot and feigned him, with bis face covered with 
gauze to keep the flies off, while his arm with Sivaji’s bracelet 
on it hung over the side of the eharpai in an attitude of listless 
indifference. How the guards looked in occasionally and found 
a cholera shampooing his master’s feet. How, finally, the day 
after Sivaji escaped, Hiraji came out iri, joropid persona and told 
the guards that Sivaji was very iH and that he himself was 
going to the bazar to get something for Imn, and how he never 
returned. All this narrative is, or ought to be, known to every 
schoolboy interested in the histor;^ of India. 

We have seen that he left Eaygarh early in March; it 
was the dose of the Eamazan. He arrived in Behli on the 
anniversary of His Majesty’s accession (May). The date of 
his escape was the last day of Safar, 31et August, He was 
thus about four months in Dehli, and finally reached Eaygarh 
in December the same year. His flight we make out occupied 
three months, and embraced some of the wettest portions of 
the year, which means mud and sludge. Except the ride to 
Mathura on horseback with Sambhaji behind him, he did all 
the journey on foot. He had Dekhan runners with him, and 
subsidised natives who knew the country, for he did not 
want for money or its equivalent in diamonds concealed on 
his person. Much of his course was through dense jungle, 
disguised as a faqir ; but he often changed his dress, and his' 
route was a circuitous one to baffle his pursuers, for hundreds of 
men were sent after the fugitive. His milestones were Dehli, 
Mathtira, Allahabad, crossing the Jumna by an unfrequented 
ferry, Senares, Palma, Gaya, Katak, Chanda, Bhagnagar 
(Haidarabad) and Bijapur. The reader will see by a glance at 
the map that his track was altogether out of the direct way ; 
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aci’oss Oudh, Bohar, Orissa, and Gmulwaua, tlirougli forest aud 
swamp, among Goiids and Kolis, a big walk of 1500 to 2000 
miles. His start and arrival oiler a strange contrast. 

He left,Eaygarli on an elephant, occupying the sumo hawdah 
&3 Jaysinghjhis chain armour glittering in the sun and hiindred.s 
of his Maratha horse caracoling on the plain of I'aciiad. On 
arriving at Raygarh after his nine months’ absence his beard 
was shaved, and he resembled a half-naked ascetic; a dhoii 
round his loins was all his covering. When ho fell at his 
mother’s feet she did not know him, but as soon as he puUcd off 
his turban “she recognised her long-lost son and clasped Mm to 
her arms.” The faithful Brahman who had looked after his sou 
at' Mathura received four lakhs of rupees. 

The escape of Sivaji was an event fraught with vast political 
consequences. In four months after Ms return he reconquered 
the twenty-four forts wMch he had signed away by the treaty 
of Purandhar to the Mughal Emperor. At every station whore 
the East India Company Jiad an agent it was tlio subject of 
conversation, and the issues «of Sivaji’s flight vibrated, for a 
century from one end of the Indian Peninsula to the other. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

OUB GrBA-T Goveknob. 

“ The city which by God’s assistance is intended to be built ” — Gerald 
Aungier, July 16, 167d. 

SIXTEEN YEARS IN INDIA. 

Aungier was sixteen years in India — 1662-77* Only from 
1672 to 1675 he resided in Bombay, but he never ceased 
devoting himsilf to its 
interests. He literally 
governed Bombay from 
Burat, and letters upon 
every subject connectied 
with its prosperity, and 
many of which could only 
occur to himself, poured 
in upon the Deputy-Governor. There is little left of what 
Aungier built in Bombay except the bastions of the Castle, 
but his Convention ‘'given” there, and the imperishable 
foundations of civil government which he instituted, will 
survive when Bombay Castle and everything it contains has 
disappeared from the earth. Prom a cluster of palm leaf 

* I have already discoursed on Aungier Chapa- 71- and YII.) The 
two vobmea of Professor Forrest’s SeUcUons from the B<ymhay Beeretofriat^ 
recently published, lay us under a heavy obligation, as without them this 
essay could not have. been written, and it merdy skims the surface of one 
subject where there are many ; the one under review being, as we thinl^ the 
most suggestive- The publication of these papers marks a new era in Bombay 
Historical Heaearch, and wo may now defy the ravages of robWs, fires, or the 
white ants. hisiotictWi sed ^rticv^iB hietovise^ the diAiie p and letters 
contain much now matter, which reilccta the greatest credit on the intelli- 
gent industry and discrimination of the editor. Of this kind of material the 
student of history can never have enough, and we sincerely hope that these 
SelecHone may be continued. The Government of India will never bo 
called to account for extravagance in printing its records. 
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thatched huts, snnoundiug a grey and dismantled forlalico, to 
the (dty we see to-day is a wide stop. 

But of " the city which by God’s assistance is intended to be 
btiilt,” the ground plan lay all before him. He sees, like Dante 
• in Florence, the edifice rise before him in vision. He will 
gather all men into it, “ Faxthians, Medcs and Elamites and the 
dweUera in Mesopotamia," weavers and bricklayers and husband- 
men. He win even pay their passage and maintain them for a 
year until they make “ a comfortable Uvelihood ” by the exercise 
of their handicraft. 

POLITIPAL SCIENCE. 

It is curious to note the progress he makes in political 
science, say, from 1671 to 1677 : not too proud to leam when he 
is getting old, though these are his last years. At first he wiU 
have artisans only of the reformed religion. Ho wiU have 
married men bind themselves to live in Bombay for ten years. 
He win have all Englishmen wear only English cloth under 
pains and penalties, having evidently not yet arrived at 
Solomon’s Free Trade dictum, '‘There is that scattoreth and 
yet inoreaseth, and there is that witlfiioldeth more than is meet 
and it tendeth to poverty," 

By-and-by, these doctrines are discarded. He does not 
want necessarily a religious man to make his shoes ; what he 
wants is a good shoemaker. Me tells us baying and selling is 
the loadstone of trade, and, as exhibited in liis patent to the 
Banyas in 1677, "he becomes tlie apostle of a complete tolerat- 
tion, broader, and more practically compreliensive, than any- 
thing the England of 1677 could a.*) yet furnish. 

AtJNOIER’S CHEAT WORK. 

Foi what was Aungieris great work? To weld into one 
homogeneous mass the discordant materials of Asiatic national- 
ities, to solve the problem, which had never been solved before, 
as to how a great multitude of men of divers religions and races 
should live together in peace and harmony, free from discord 
within and aggression from without (the spectacle, in fact, 
which we see to-day in our 700,000 citmens) : tins was tlie 
work he set himself to do, and he did it. 
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He came, he saw, he conq^uered by moral suasion, and not by 
the power of the sword. The toleration, which was good fox ten 
thousand is good for seventy times ton. The wells of ancient 
Alexandria were built before the city, and exist when the city 
is no more. It was at these wells the soldiers of Alexander 
slaked their tlurst ; so deep down in our history, for you can 
scarcely go farther, and through all the rubbish that intervenes 
between his time and ours, the acts of Aungier, like those wells, 
remain to refresh the thirsty traveller, bless mankind, and attest 
the genius of their founder. 

Aungier had no doubt about 

THE FUTUra OP BOMBAY. 

What position he expected the other cities on the Indian 
seaboard to occupy it is difficult to determine, and we leave 
Calcutta out of the (][uestion, as it did not then exist. The 
‘^Wealth of Ormuz” was proverbial and had been cited by 
Milton, but Ormuz was even tlien itself a “ Paradise Lost/* 
Goa had gone to the padris. Thana and Calicut had resigned 
themselves respectively to the shades of Marco Polo and Vasco 
da Gama. The fate of Gombrun lay in very narrow compass 
between the Arab of the desert and the successors of Artaxerxes. 
&urat, bound to him by many associations, was destined to 
become a great city with a population of half a million. But 
who could say then whether it would go up or down ? At all 
events, with its then popiilation of 200,000 it had fewer attrac- 
tions for him than Bombay with its 10,000. 

And can you wonder at it ? Surat had no harbour. Swally 
was twelve miles from it. Bombay had a harbour, almost as 
capacious as the known Eio, and as beautiful as the then 
unknown Sydney. Sea-born Salamis and its bay could not be 
compared with it It was to he all m all to him. Nothing 
shall come between me and my Island Queen — 

“ Sail on, nor fear to breaat tho sea, 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee : 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers and tears 
Are ail with thee, are all with thee.** 

And so be dreams in the ebampak gardens of ‘ Mirza, at Surat 
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Peradventure, another "Vision of Mirza” may flit across his 
imagination. But he will not score even on tlie river’s blink,” 
for he knows in whom he has believed. 

LONG AILING, 

He has had time to reflect on the vanity of human life, for he 
has been long ailing, wasted with dysentery : wearing away like 
snow off a dyke, as the Scotch song hath it ; occasionally bled 
by the doctors, as was the custom in those dismal times ; great 
pain in his knees ; lost the use of his limbs ; three months in 
bed, propped up, dictating letters — ^last letter signed by him the 
20th May of this memorable year 1677. The setting sun shall 
no longer gild the Tapti for thee. 

" It hatli ifleased God to our great sorrow, after a tedious 
sickness, to take out of this life our worthy President,” on the 
30th June. 


CITY OF TOMBS. 

So the pitolier is broken at the fountain, the chattels sealed 
up, the scarves distributed, the Castle flag and the Factory flag 
half-mast high ; the mourners go about the streets, and a great 
company of weeping men and women, from the Scheldt to the 
Indus, make their way to the City of Tombs wo know so well. 
His State horse led forth accompanies its dead master, the 
President, and paws the ground in dumb wonderment ; and as 
the cavalcade passes the Chapel of the Capuchins the friars, 
with Ambrose at their head, barefoot and with long beards, and 
clad in cowls of grey, rush out with a loud wail and a Dc 
Prqfmdis. 

It is easy to recall the scene. The naturiil features of the 
Surat cemetery and its surroundings are the same to-day as they 
were on that Monday morning, 2nd July, 1677. It is the same 
sun whidi gilds with its first rays tho topmost branches of 
palm and tamarind. The same colossal monument to Oxindou, 
for he, too, came eight years before with big funereal pomp by 
the same pathway. 

And if you add a few mournets who had been soldiers of the 
Commonwealth, and witnessed the death of Charles I., or one 
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or two who had fought side by side witli that other Charles — 
King of England and Eupert of the Eliiiic — you have the end 
of all things mutable with Gerald Aungier. 

It is recorded that tlie first coins struck at the Bombay Mint 
in 1676 * bore the inscription Deo Pax.*’ “We like it well,” 
writes he, a glorious motto for liim in life and death, first and 
last, here and hereafter. 


HIS ACTIONS. 

The lucid and patient character of Aungier’s observations are 
but a reflection of his actions. Everything discreet, deliberate, 
and of forethought, and nothing of sudden impulse — 

“ Though’ deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 

Strong without rago, without o’erfiowlng full.” 

He will bide his time, but for an emergency he is ready. 

The Dutch Fleet, a Mutiny, or the apparition of Sivaji at the 
gates comes upon him ’svitl) the suddenness of an earthquake ; 
his motto is “ Eeady, aye ready/’f Amid the wrack and worry 
of the times in which he lived he has a word for everybody, 
for Ills heart is full of the milk of human kindness. He can 
turn aside from unfolding the trickeries of Sivaji, or the state- 
craft of Aurangzcb, to consider the case of some poor widow 
who, like 


” Hutb, when sick for home. 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn.” 

And of widows and orphans there never have been so many in 
Bombay, in proportion to the population — Madame Shaxton, 
Madamo Wilcox, and many others of these “poore gentle- 
women.” For the pudris he sends wine, the best — Give them 
wine, for tdiey have need of it. 

For a ship doctor, Carleton, who has been brow-beaten by a 
brutal commander, he intercedes. “ His fiiylinga and indiscreet 


• In the British Museiitn, weight i77‘8 grains. Obverse, in centre, 
MON : BOMUAY. ANGLIC. KKuiMS, A® 7® ; margin, A : dec : pax et : inobembk- 
TVM : reverse^ noN : hoc : ang : INO ; oiii. round a shield with the arms of 
tho Eiwt India Company,— Antiqwiry^ xi., 314; and Yule’s Qlosmrtjt 

t TJio motto of tho Scots of Thirlstane. — B. 
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heates—pass them bye, give him his ivages, and he will work 
well for you.” Nor does ho confine liimself to his coxmtvymen. 
His heart glows with honest and uncommon sympathy for all. 
He will have the prison in the bazaar of Bombay, so that tho 
poor wretches may appeal through the bins, to the passer-by, 
for an alms. For the Slaves— for we had slavery in those days 
—even for them he has a word. See that they have provisions, 
and he mentions Saint Helena, that name whidi became a 
refuge to conjure by for long years after, even to our own day, 
for the liberated captives of Africa. “John JFloatfccs, slave boy ; 
it was very ill done in Captain Clarke to part with him to the 
padris." Perhaps with Paul on Onesimua, “ Xf he have wronged 
thee or oweth thee aught, put that on mine account.” Valen- 
tine Nurse, “ drunken sott ” as he is, he sends home to England 
instead of leaving him to die in tho country. 

He was tlie first and greatest advocate of the extension of 
Bombay. “X pivpose to you to build a street,” he writes from 
Surat, "from Judge NiohoH’s house to tho water side.” And 
listen to tliis, for it is worth reading : — “ If you find it incon- 
venient for the Company, buy that property for me, lett a lease 
of it to me for sixty-one years, and 1 will then take immediate 
orders for building the same street, 4 Jvdy, 167G.” He would 
have been a capital chairman of conunittco on tliis important 
subject, rather a committee in himself. Again and again he 
reiterates injunctions to build an hospital (sending tho plans 
even) as the only means of reducing the ghastly death-rate, 
Bombay having already become a charnel-house. 

He will appoint inspectors of meats and drinks, , men who 
will go from house to house, and see what of hatl there is with 
the moodm and victuallers, bum what is tainted, and fine the 
offenders. He is full of worldly wisdom. He will ensure his 
goods by caravan from place to place, say from Agra, so that, in 
spite of floods, fires, or dacoits, he can calculate on their safe 
delivery, or their value, at least, m Surat. Why are you so 
eager to buy ? “ Vou need not be over-hasty to buy your corn 
all at once, for, then, the price will rise exceedingly upon you ; ” 

GttmH 

For the greater advance in tjeade he advises the Company to 
end certain sums to hnp«»st merchants, tliey giving “ sufficient 
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securities, either in land, pawnes, or otherwise, for making full 
satisfaction,” and he cites, for he is abundantly well-read, the 
examples of Cosmo and Lorenzo in Italy, those two illustrious 
merchant princes whose bodies were already ensepulohred in 
the Medicean chapel under the sculx^tured trophies of Michael 
Angelo. 

In these speculations he is far ahead of his age (though his 
''land pawnes” are objectionable), and he anticipates the Banks 
of Bombay of 1720, 1770, 1840 and 1868.* Casting his in- 
tellectual bread on the waters it returns again and again after 
many days. 


DEALING WITH HIS NEIGHBOURS. 

But it is in dealing with his neighbours that his strength 
of character comes out. When he is in the right he will not 
yield ; no, not a hair's breadth, and the honour of England is 
safe in his hands — 

Thy spirit, Independence, lot me share, 

Lord of the Lion heart and eagle eye.” 

In these letters, while admitting th^t his officers were civil 
and orderly, he denounces Sivaji in no measured terms, " The 
villain,” " Our old perfidious enemy,” Grand rebeU of the 
Dekhan,” "A rogue and a thief,” "That pirate and universal 
robber that hath no respect to friend or foe, God or man.” And 
these are not words, of course ; for we all know he defied Sivaji 
to the teeth when he came on his raid to Surat and in language 
quite as strong. Tlien there are the Portuguese — " And, there- 
fore, we do require you, boldly and manfully, to oppose all such 
proud, vain-gloiious and maHtious attempte which the Portu- 
guese may design against you — return words with words, design 
with design, violence with violence, embargo with embargo, and 
let them and all your neighbours know that we value not their 


* A Notb CiBOUiiATiON.— Though James Wilson and Calcutta have the 
credit of CBtablishing the Indian Currency Note Circulation in 1860, it is only 
fair to observe that Bombay in 1770 inaugurated a note circulation of its 
own. The notes bore interest at 6 per cent., and wore of Bs. 1000, Rs. 500, 
Bs. 300, Rs. 200, Rs. 100, Rs. 50 and Rs. 20, and the issue in the first 
instance was limited to eisht lakhs of rupees. The notes were made payable 
in ten days. — Forrest's SeleGtionst vol. ii., p. 160. 
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Iriiindship nor fear their emnity.” “ Their now custom-honsos at 
J3an(lara overlook thorn, and laugh at them with a pleasant 
sfiorn.” These words, no doubt, fell like round shot on all whom 
tliey concerned, and the Deputy-Governor would, no doubt, 
realise their gravity as he read them in Bombay Castle, 

Tliis also, is for Bombay, March 2Gth, 1676, and refers to 
another of his neighbours : — 

“ It is a shame for you to be afraid of the Mahrattos, and 
suffer them to domineer, seeing it lyes in your power to cleave 
their pate when you will.” All whioli and much more we must 
read, mark, and inwardly digest before we can form a just esti- 
mate of the character of Aungier, which united the courage of a 
man to a woman’s tenderness. He was greatly beloved, and liis 
memory revered, and deservedly so. It is a significant fact 
tliat the Home authorities, on hearing of his death, lowered the 
salary of his office to his successors from £C00 to £300, 

THE ENGLI.sn IN .SUEAT, 

The English in Surat in Tom Coryat’s time, 1617, and for u 
generation following, adopted the native garb, but gradually, as 
Uiey gained footing, they began to wear the English costume — 
tunic, vest, doublet and breeches — such dress as we see Milton 
depicted in by eminent artists nowadays. 

Eashionable silks, says Aungier, according to the mode of 
England, as we are not going to be behind the age, if wc con 
help it; and none of your Imchlm work, but good En g li s h 
materials, serges and shalloons, such as you yourselves wear in 
summer, and rod cloth for the soldiers in winter (the monsoon). 
And these, we say, must bo of English manufacture, and none 
else ; otherwise we sliall proceed against any of our Christian 
servants or factors. 

He was a lover of good wine. Send us, he says to his London 
masters, send us no more of your “ buttes,” for tlioy " Icnko and 
spoyle.” Send us “wyred bottles, thirty gallons Ehenish or 
Claret," “ as wo have boon forced, to our sorrow, to put your 
honours to some charge of wyred wine, to ontortnyno strangers, 
our own being not drinkable." Good man 1 And elsewhere, 
" Wee desire out of your large store of Mumm " (a favourite beer 
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of those days after the Brunswick pattern) “ that is now come out 
by these ships that you send us ten barrels of the best, therefore 
give orders that they be tasted and none sent us but what are good/* 
He wishes a present of fruit for Sayid Muhammad, Governor of 
Surat, and ^ends to Bombay for melons and grapes, “ black and 
white grapes, especially black grai)es of ye Long aoit,*’ and 
indicates Bandara and places adjacent as fruitful in these 
“ in regard nothing better can please those great men tlian 
such sort of fraite.” He even suggests a boat to be chartered 
for the purpose, if there are none sailing for Surat, Could the 
grapes be from Ahmadnagar or Aurangabad ? The presence of 
grapes in Bombay surprises as much as the absence of mangoes, 
though we have ample evidence so far back as 1552-1570 &om 
Garcia D’Orta that mangoes even then abounded. 

The names of butler^' and bhoy” are not yet in use, and 
steward ** is borrowed from the “ East Indiaman,” upon whom 
there are large demand»s, for some of the factors are, like Charles 
O^Malley’s Irish dragoon, “ fellows of fine features and a very 
absorbent system." For,* in truth, the men of those days had 
considerable powers of suction, of which brawls, duels and free 
fights were the natural consequence, and* the squaring of accounts 
in the end fell to the lot of Aungier. 

DUELS. 

On the subject of duels, Aungier does not mince matters, and 
is as strong as the Duke of Wellington, of whom Ahmadnagar 
and the 78th Highlanders have a wholesome recollection: — 
"We observe what you write in your consultation, touching 
the quarrel and duell fought between Captn. Minchm and Mr. 
Hornigold, which is the usual effect of that accursed Bombay 
Pmcli, to the shame, scandall and ruine of our nation an<J 
religion. We thought that Mr. Hornigold and Captn; Minchin 
had been persons of a more sober and regular conversation, and 
that they had more regard to their Company's authority, the 
observation of the Lawes and Government and to their owne 
reputation, than to render themselves so scandalous as they have 
done, first in besotting themselves and afterwards by breaking 
the Lawes." 
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Aungier in this is liko the “ huavilod visioii ” wlio once signed 
himself, in a letter to a tippler, “ Oliarles Napier, Major-Lionoral 
and Governor of Scindo, because I have always heen a roinark- 
ably sober man.” 

IIM ORTIKiCrliAJ’IIV. 

"We now come to speak of his orthegi‘a])hy. In ])aHsing from 
the letters and diaries of ^Si^ George Oxinilcn, I'rosidcnt, to 
those of his successor Aungier in KiVl (ho succeedocl in IGhO), 
a new Ugbt bursts upon us. On a very small .scale from 
Wycliflfe’s Bible to the English version, represents the newer 
spelling, freer style, and purer composition. 

We are not now tortured with archaisms or a crabbed stylo 
full of elliptical abbreviations, for we have a masterly rmme of 
the Company’s position in almost modern English, in which 
everything is touched upon from pepper to politics, foreign and 
domestic, of highest moment. 

In the earlier letters we liav(j such words as “oj)iuo,” 
"drowthe,” "behove,” " conlmaund,” "brawe commodities,” 
" durty actions,” " dead corpes,” and other verbiage of " Swally 
Hole." 

“ The intrinsioall vallew of unooynod gouid,” revives, at all 
events, the pronunciation of a Baird of Gartsluu’rio of the last 
generation. 

We do not guarrel with the antique spelling of freight. 
" Eraught ” is good old Northumbrian English, as old as Chaucer, 
and may still be heard on the North British seaboard, whUo 
“ slickt ” has the sanction of Shakespeare. 

We wish we could claim Aungier as a Scotchman, but though 
" Mahim Eort is not worth a doyt ” smacks of the Doric or 
Dutch rather, it may have incidentally dropped from some " Scot 
abro^” who had found for himself a lodge in that vast 
wiLdemess of palms. * 

It is ouribus to note how the Company began with drugs and 
giuns, the earliest items of Oriental commerce, and Bolomon 
liimself could not expatiate with greater hxcidity upon them 
There arb Aloes Sohotnna, and Aloes Mypatiea, turmerio, senna, 
myrrh, cinnamon, camphor and galbanuin to delight the eeit 
of g>. George Birdwood 
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A BILL OF SIVAJI EAJA. 

In the year 1675, the Bombay Government held a hiU of 
Hivaji Eaja. It was just like the bills we work with nowadays. 
There was a drawer, a drawee, and an endorser. Sivaji was the 
iliiiwor, and I have no doubt that his sign-manual was in the 
form of a seal, as you may see on such lmnd,i8 occasionally at 
the present time, for I think we have evidence sufficient that 
SiVaji could not sign his own name. The drawee, his corres- 
jioudent, was a man in Golkonda, a place redolent of , diamonds ; 
luid the biU, after its acceptance and with Sivaji’s endorsation 
on it, had been paid away by him to a third party for com, who 
in his turn handed the document to the Bombay Government, 
no doubt, to square his account, or so far. 

The bill was a good bill. That is to say, Sivaji was good for 
two Jcarors of rupees when, he signed the Treaty of Burandhar in 
1 iJG4, and he died in Eaygarh in 1680, as report sayeth, worth 
two millions sterling, not in or on paper, but in ingots and 
(ioined money of sorts 1 This bill of Sivaji’s for Es. 6000 was 
thus a good bill. But to our story. When the bill was pre- 
sented at Golkonda the drawee was not to be found, “ gone to 
Ids country,” we suppose; so the drawer, the high and mighty 
Baja, was appealed to, and though the Bombay Government 
could m spare their broker Girdhardas, they forthwith despatched 
him with one ” Ifarran Sunay,” accompanied, if you please, by 
an Englishman, one Mr. Mauleverer, on a long and toilsome 
march to Baygarh, in the laudable attempt to extract the needful 
from this nether millstone. That stout fort lies in what we 
now call the Kulaba CoUectorate, and I have no doubt Sivaji 
entertained them well, as' was bis custom, but he did not give 
them money, and that was what they wanted. In all this 
Sivaji was very wrong, for it has been observed, as far back as 
Cicero, that it is indecent to owe money to a political opponent. 

Though barely credible, we are bound to believe what we read, 
that these emissaries of justice were kept through aU the weary 
months of the monsoon kicking' their heels on Baygarh. He 
promised them iJiata and betelnuts, but, as Aungier naively 
observes, “ there is a great difference between fair words and 
fair payment.” Ho money was forthcoming. They could not 
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“sifc in Dharnct!^ as an Englishman was of thoir niimbeu. 
Wearied beyond measure the Governor writes them to come 
away from these false people and have done with them,” At 
length a happy thought strikes the Governor, He threatens to 
seize his ships. This has the desired effect, and the first and 
last bill of Sivaji’s that we know of, held by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, is paid and the transaction settled. 


THE TWO GREAT MEASURES, 

The two great measures which Aungier originated — the crown 
and glory of his career— could scarcely have been known in 
India when he died. His scheme to remove the seat of Govern- 
ment from Surat to Bombay was submitted to the East India 
Company in London in 1671,* and was bottled, up for sixteen 
years, for it was not until 1687 that Bombay was made a 
Ilegenoy with Sir John Child as Governor of all our possessions 
in the East Indie3.t It wtiuld have been too delicate a subject 
to publish abroad in Surat in 1671, where vested interests 
reigned supreme. 

It is now Ml two hundred years since the deed was ac- 
complished, and dming that long period — from the English 
Eevolution to the French Revolution — from the introduction of 
steam navigation to the opening of the Suez Canal — every event 


* “Wo have thought it our duty upon serious consideration of your 
afiairs to offer you our humble advice, that it ^ seoms now oonKistent witli 
your interest to settle your Chief Government in your island, Bombay, and 
to that end you would pioaso to order your President to reside there 
constantly.” {Leiter to the Chairman qf the JSaat India Comjiany, dated 
•Smat^ JM, 8, 1671. Porrest’s Belectione, vol. i., p. 60.) 

t “ With this object, the court, with the approbation, of the King, con- 
Htituted Sir John Child their President or General at Surat, to "be what i)\. 
:mode!m times has been termed the GovernoivGoneral of the countries within 
their limits.” rBruce*s Annal\ 1680-87, vol. ii., p, 608, published 1810,) 
From the fact that Bruce in his AnnaHs^ when speaking of Child, frequently 
uses this designation of Covernw^-Cenerali 1 had been led 16 adopt it on 
former occasions, and Sir George Bird wood has kindly called my attention to 
the subject. The same use of this title in referring to Child has boon, no 
doubt, unconsciously perpetuated from Bruce, in the Bombay Gazetteer^ and 
in the introduction to the Seleetions from the Bombay Beevetariaty 1887, 
'rhis title, wo need scarcely observe, came into existonce only when, by tlm 
llegulatioxk Act of 1773» Werrou Qastiugs was constituted Governor-General 
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has justified its wisdom and importance. During that long 
period fifty Governors have come and gone, and every one as 
he succeeds is an additional witness — cumulative as the aged 
roll on — ^to the justice of this measure, which has made of 
Bombay one of the greatest cities in the world. And other 
Governors also will come and go, cross the amphitheatre, with 
other crowds of spectators to cheer or criticise, to praise or to 
i‘ondemn. 

But Aungier’s work will remain like the great stones of 
rlordan — ^memorials of what their fathers had to do before they 
entered the Promised Land. 

His second work was merely the complement of the first. 
Without the first there would have been no need of the second, 
and without the second all would have been chaos and disorder. 
The patent was executed very shortly before he died, and may 
be regarded as liis last legacy. It was a compact with the 
Banyas in which they virtually stood the representativ^is of 
every race and creed in the island, and secured to their descen- 
dants — or successors — for all time coming, the boon of religious 
liberty as their inEilienable birthright.* 


of India. The italics (ours) in the above extract from Bruce explain how 
the wrong use of the word in reference to Child crept in, first oy Bruce 
him&df and afterwards by, I do not. know how many, writers on the subject ; 
the style itself onW coming into existence at the latter date of 1778, and 
was not, as far as lam able to ascertain, in official documents applied to any 
agent of the East India Company before this. 

Sir John Child, however, was for several years ** General ” of the Ooinpany’s 
affairs in India. (Yule in W, Hedgea' Diary ^ ii, p. 116.) He died 4tn Feb. 
1689-90, and in Feb. 1691, Sir John Gouldsworthy was appointed "Super- 
viser, Commissary General, and Chief Governour in East India.” (idl'd., 156) ; 
conf. i^fray Vol. II., p.* 61. — ^B. 

* Treaty with Niina Tarah^ — There are ten clauses, but the second is 
the most important. That he with the Brahmanis or Ter of his caste shall 
enjoy the free exercise of their religion, within their own houses, without 
the molestation of any person whatsoever, that no Englishman, Portuguese 
or other Christian, nor Muhammadan shall he permitted to live within their 
compound, or offer to kill any oreature there, or do the* least injury or 
indi^ity to them, and, if any shall presume to offend them within the limits 
of their said compound, upon their complaint to the Governor or Deputy- 
Governor, the offenders shall be exemplarily punished, that they shall have 
liberty to bum their dead according to their custom, and also to use their 
coromouicB at their weddings, and that none of their profession, of what age, 
sex or condition whatever they be, shall be forced to turn Christiana nor to 
carry burthens against their wiHs.^—Forrest’s Behetionay vol. i., p. 112, dated 
March 22, 1077. 
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OTIIEK GOVEllNOTiH. 

By way of contrast we may look at what other (fovernors (lid 
before and after Ainigior. 

Andrewes, President of Surat, does not scnii»l(3 four times to 
invoke tlie name of Almighty God, in a letter to a skipper in 
which he recommends him to hunt some pirates down with 
fire and sword,- and abandon the ])ri.sonors on the neurest 
** slioai.” * 

Gayer ponstitutes himself a pander to the native Governor of 
Surat by presenting him with a China woman, paid for by the 
money of the Company.f 

Boone in Bombay applies the thumbscrew to a witness^ in 
1720, though torture hi^d been declared illegal in England m 
far back as 16284 

Wake in the same place outrages the civilisation and laws 


* “ For olficers to command the eoldiei-s wo havo choice auQiciunt, but they 
will want au able, prudent officer to command in chief, who has •oxporscncc 
in India, fur the business will not bo to go down and make what havoc, 
destruction and slaughter can be effected, but as your JJonoumUe Sirjusily 
olmrmj tlieve must be respect had to time to come, and tlm carryin^^ on a 
more fifeo and honourable trade in those parts for the Allure. In ono'^linnd 
the sword and another the olive branch ” (JSomhay LeiUr^ Juno 27, 1077, 1o 
the Vnsident^ Suraty General Forrest’s Selectionsy vol. i., p, 3 ;u. 

Tliia is a vfduable letter 5 Aungier died before its receipt at Surat. Tho 
one to Avliich it refers (fchS italics are ours) is not forthcoming, but it supplies 
lunple evidence that Aungier’s method of carrying on war with the pirates 
combined mercy with justice, and did not proceed on the wholesale oxfconni" 
nation or buccaneering policy of some of his predecessors. Compare tlus with 
the letter dated March 22, 1600, signed Matthew An^ews and John 
Lambton. “ Take what goods you can receive, settipg fire to tho rest, both 
sliip and goods. The men put on tho next shear to you,” to which is prefixed 
tlio prayer, “ By Qod*B blessing your endeavours may bo fully accomplished 
on the Malabar b; ” and for. illustration see a picture of one of Kyd or Avory's 
“Maroons,’' in Ila^er^s JJagazinCy 1887. 

t Forrest’s SeUctionSy vol. i., ]>. 248. 

t Forrest’s SetectmiSf vol. ii., p. 9. “ You may be sure that ihejsc enormities 
were not nllo^ved to pss without protest. Notably in this 'Jbrturo case 
where Boone himself should have been arraigned fov high crimes and mis- 
demeanours. The Deputy-Governor Parker Imd strong views on tho Torture 
business, and hod slated his mind that ‘it was against the laws of our 
country to extort a confession from nny man i. and tliis having h<*on done, 
with a servant of Kama Oammattco on the said trial, he could not sit there 
with a safe consoionce,* Did this expression oi ojiiniou cost him his seat? 
for Parkers name disappears from the records,” 
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of the eighteenth century by sentencing women to be burnt 
alive* 

Auugier did none of these things, 

PERSONAL DETAILS. 

We cannot close the personal details without one or two 
extracts — little vignettes like some Dutch painting or filigree 
work, worthy to be framed in any attempted portraiture of 
Aungier. 

The first shows how much he was beloved. I do not read of 
a concern equal to this about any other Governor in these 
volumes. He had gone to Bombay by sea, and Surat had not 
heard of his arrival a fortnight after he left. “ After many a 
sad thought, we had for your safety, hearing no news of your 
arrival on tlio island in so many days and that confirmed by 
the Deputy Governor to the 4th of June, 1672, with extraor- 
dinary stfu’ius upon the coast, and the general current news 
in town of the .ship's loss, the apprehension of wliich danger 
daily increasing, as we received no advices from the island of 
your arrival and greater damp on our spirits was occasioned by 
a letter the Dutch Director received from Baroch the l'5th 
current, whither news was brought by a small vessel from Diu, 
in two diiy.s’ passage, that several men were driven on [shore 
there by the sea, and a boat built after the English manner, 
and had English rigging, and this news was confirmed by our 
Baroch broker. We then began to despair of your safety, hut 
it pleased God to comfort us. The next day, being Sunday, as 
we sat at dinner we read his honour’s letter to our infinite 
contentment, with his comfortable news of his safe arrival on 
the island the 7th current. After such eminent and great 
dangers as he encountered, for which we render thanks to 
Almighty God, and as in such cases we ought to signify to the 
world our gladness, the next day the whole family remembered 

* “Tha chairman on Jane 6, 1748, repeating the eridence to the Grand 
Jury, rctiied, and niter some time, found her guilty, and she was sentenced 
to bo burnt .” — {Proceedings of the Oourt of Oyer and Shrminer, IPorrest’K 
iSelecCions, vol. ii., p. 411.) There appear to have been two .women tried 
and Hciitoucod, but there is no record of the sentence being carried out. 

VOL. T. 2 0 
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flo great a blessing at ‘ Mirza Mosim’s Garden.’ ” Tliis is a 
touch of nature that makes the whole world kin. 

The next is equally good. It may be 0.xinden’s (date 1 (103), 
but it does not matter. Hero, at all events, is tlio apartment in 
which Aungier spent hours of devout contemjdation : — 

" We have separated a place apart for God’s worship, and 
decently adorned it, wherein stands your library, and among.st 
them those several volumes of the Holy Hible in the languages, 
which is much esteemed by tliose that are learned among these 
people ; that if any eminent person come to yoiu" houses, his 
greatest desire is to see the chapel, wherefore, we entreat you 
for further ornament to send us out a large table in a frame 
gilded and handsomely adorned with Moses and Aaron holding 
the two tables, containing the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Creed, written in letters of gold, and in the 
midst at the top in triangles, God’s name writ in as many of 
these Eastern languages, as Persian, Arabic, &c., as can bo 
procxired ; which, if you please to honour our chapel with, it 
will be a glory to our religion, as that wliich is more taken 
than anything that they shall road beside; and yet our 
meaning is that the Commandments, &c., bo wrote in the 
English language.” 

We are not going to frown on this ecclesiastical furniture of 
the Surat Chapel, but ‘leave Aungier — as becomotb — to his 
seasons of meditation and prayer. 

Jjdborare cat ware. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

Hoeatio Nelson: or, Bombay 1775. 

Was Lord Nelson in Bombay ? This c[uestion has never been 
mooted by his biographers, nor by, any one else, so far as we 
know. But everything connected with the early history of a 
great man is interesting. Our belief has long been that Lord 
Nelson spent a considerable portion of the time he was in t]:ie 
East Indies, in Bombay and neighbouring waters, and that 
belief is founded on his own words: — “I was placed* * * § in the 
'Seahorse,' twenty guns, with Captain Farmer, and watched 
in the foretop, from whence in time I was placed on the quarter- 
deck, having ill the time I was in this ship visited almost mery 
part of the East Indies, from Bengal to Bua3orah.*'t Nelson 
was born in 1768, left England in the end of 1773 in the 
" Seahorse " for the East Indies, where he remained twenty- 
eight months, t at the end of which, broken down in health, he 
was transferred § from the “ Seahorse ** to the ” Dolphin/' and 
reached England in 1776. His Indian career is a total blank, 
and closes like the sea behind his ship. The course of the " Sea- 
horse" bos been hitherto as visionary as the Flying Dutchman, but 
we are now in a position to establish the fact that the “ Seahorse ” 
arrived in Bushir from Bombay and Muscat on May 12, 1775, 


* In October. 1773. 

t Life of Nohon. Prom his Lordship’s manuscripts; by Clarke and 
H’ Arthur. London. 3 vols. 

t '' Mr. Bentham’s compliments to Mr. Xee. He understands he is agent 
to Mr. Surridgo, the master of the ‘ Seahorse.’ Should be obliged to him for 
a recommendation in &vo\ir of Horatio Kelson, a young M (nephew to 
Captain Suckling) who is going in that ship. The master is a necessary 
man for a young lad to be introduced to. Therefore. Mr. Bentham will lie 
obliged to Mr. ICee for a letter. The ship’s mail only for the Commander’s 
Difipatohes.’’— Navy Office. Oct. 23, 1773. Dr. Doran in .ATo^es and Queries, 
Oct. 5, 1872. (Original still existing.) 

§ About August, 1776. 
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l-hat she sailed from Bushir on July 15, reached Muscat on 
July 31, and anived in Bombay on August 17, same year. 
This accounts, at all events, for four months of the Sealiorse,** 
during, whicli she was twice in Bombay Harbour. There was a 
reason for her being in Bombay. This was the time we were 
at war with the Maratlias, when we took possession of Thana 
and Salsette, and Sir Edward Huglies’s squadron, to which the 
‘‘ Seahorse ” belonged (this is matter of history), was riding at 
anchor in Bombay Harbour on Eebmary 17, 1776, and liow 
long before we know not. We have now before us the 
journal of a man who describes the voyage from Bushir to 
Bombay in the “ Seahorse,’* and narrates the incidents of it 
with graphic power. The journal was not published until 
tliijty-three years after it was written — in 1808 — three years 
after the death of Nelson. Had Lord Nelson boen alive we are 
sure tliat he would have read with much interest tlie narrative 
o£ a voyage when he himself, we believe, was so much prostrated 
hy disease as not to be able to concern himself with anything. 

ITiere is no notice, however, of the young midshipman, and 
we did not expect it. Nelson was then the great unknown, and 
less likely to be noticed than ycott was at Professor Adam 
Eergusson’s, or Burns when he wandered unknown on the 
i)anks of Fail. 

Alu'oliam Parsons was a Bristol man, an old skipper, Consul 
and Factor Marine (whatever that may mean) to the Turkey 
Company at Skanderun, the proposed terminus of the Euplirates 
Bailway still in a shrewd obseiwer, somewhat akin 

to another captain of a previous generation, who has left us 
much valuable information on Bombay matters — ^we mean 
Alexander Hamilton. One fine morning in 1774 the said 
l^irsons packed up bis trapb, to wit, twenty camel-loads of 
iiiej'ohandise and baggage, not forgetting wine, beer, and nun, 
ancl bade adieu to Skanderun. We do not wonder at it, 
for it IS a beastly place, and has been cursed by all men who 
have any regard for their healtli for ^Ycll nigh twenty centuries. 
Like so many a hero in the Arabian NiylifRi combining business 


* Tf'dVBl^ in Asia and AfHca ,* by the lato Abraham ParBons, Esej. 

Jjondon ; I*rinted for Longman r, 1808. 
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wth pleasure, he set out for Baghdad, aud after sooing the City 
of the Khalifs, found his way to Buahir. Here ho found the 
redoubtable “ Sealrorse,” Bear in mind that wo have Nelson’s 
own words that he had sailed the Persian Gulf : — 

“ Bushear, 1775, May 12. — There arrived aud anoluircd in the 
road his Majesty’s ship ‘Seahorse,’ Captain George Farmer, 
from Bombay, but last from Muscat, May 24. This day 1 
accompanied Captain George Farmer, by his desire, from the 
town of Bushir to the road on board the ‘ Betty.’ 

“ July 15. — ^At five in the mdrning, I embarked on board his 
Majesty’s ship the ‘Seahorse,’ Captain George Farmer, who 
anchored in tlie outer road to wait for the (merchant) ships 
which were to proceed with him to Bombay. 

“August 3, 1775.' — At Muscat. 

“17. — At two in the morning we saw tlio light of Old 
Woman’s Island, near Bombay. At daylight wo discovered 
the town of Bombay ; and at ten in the morning wo anchored. 

“His Majesty’s ship was saluted witli tho gnus from the 
Castle as usual, which was I’oturnod with two guns loss than 
the salute.’’ 

We may now draw breath, and take a look at tlio “ Seahorse ’’ 
as slie lies in Bombay Harbour. It was on board this ship that 
Nelson had his first dreams of ambition aud glory. We have 
his own words for it : — “ I will bo a hero, and, confiding in 
Providence, will brave every danger.” The good angel came to 
him with this when he was about to throw himself overboard. 
It was in this ship that a malignant disorder caught hold of 
him, which Southey, in his Life, tells us baffled all powers of 
medicine, and he was reduced to a skeleton, having ontfrely lost 
for some time the use of his hmbs. Parsons hero comes to our 
aid and fills up the spaces between the lines. This voyage of 
the “ Seahorse ” to the Persian Gulf was a most sickly one. 
Parsons says: — “Fluxes among our crew, combined with 
excessive heat coming down tho Gulph, so debilitated our mou 
that some days twelve men fell down on tho dock tlnough 
excessive weakness.” “ Few escaped tho disorder, cither officer 
or private man,” “ Tho captain and ninotoon men out of one 
hundred and seventy escaped it. Not a man died of those who 
were attacked.” 
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We do not doubt that this was the sickness Nelson suffered 
from. They were nearly wrecked. Two lieutenants and 
the master desired admittance into the cabin, having something 
of importance to offer to Captain Farmer : they were accordingly 
admitted, when they explained the necessity of leaving such of 
the convoy behind as could not keep up with the ‘ Seahorse/ 
observing that if the ship could not make any southing, we should 
fall in with the land to the north of the isle of Diu, where there 
was no harbour ; but, on the contrary, a dangerous shore, and a 
still more inhospitable set of men, and should they keep on the 
course which we now held, it would not only endanger the loss 
of liis Majesty’s ship, but the lives of every man on board. 
Captain Farmer thought their reasons so cogent that he 
followed their advice, and we left those ships that could not 
keep up with us/* Were all offtcers so faithful and independent 
in the exercise of the trust committed to them, and all com- 
manders so reasonable and open to conviction as Captain 
Farmer, we venture to think that there would be fewer wrecks. 
The Nelson family had some rowing connection with Bombay.* 
Lord Nelson's brother had been in the Indian Navy, been 
murdered, and his murderers were hanged on Gibbet Island in 
the harbour. Strange to say, that Mackintosh had lived — and 
a judge — for eight years in Bombay, and never had heard of it 
— ^merely heard it from a casual observation which fell from the 
master of the ship in which he went home. Hangings were 
few in those days, and we can merely guess tliat the event took 
place long previously — perhaps thirty years before Mackintosh 
arrived in the country. 

The only other circumstance connecting Nelson with Bombay 
was his celebrated Battle of the Nile letter to Governor Duncan 
of 9th August, 1798. A special officer. Lieutenant Duval, was 
sent with it, armed with letters to the Consuls and merchants 
at Alexandretta, Aleppo, Basrah, &c. Nelson said he would 
pay the cost of this letter himself if the Government refused to 
do it. It came in time to save an immense outlay in the war 
defences of Bombav. 

It is stated in Lo^v'8 Indian Navy that Kelson, when ho was em- 
barrassed, applied for the situation of Superintendent of the Indian Navy at 
Bombay* 
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“ If my letter is not so correct as might bo expected, I ijust 
your excuse when. I toll you my ])raiii is so aluilcen witli tho 
wound in my head, that T am scnsihlo I am not always as clear 
as could he wished. Ihit whilst a ray of reason remains, my 
heart and hand shall ever he exerted for tho benofit of our king 
and countiy.” 

Behold then, reader, if you like. Kelson’s first appearance on 
the Customs Bandar of Bombay. But in case of misconception, 
we must ask you to clear away the Eefreshment Boom, and the 
bravery and bunting of tlie Gardens, and tlic lloolamations, 
Wellington and othenvise, that have so transmogrified the 
pristine beauty of this ancient rendezvous. A youth, diminutive 
in appearance, of seventeen yearn of age, and of a somewhat 
florid countenance, heightened by the sea-brine — ” an able-bodied 
seaman ” he is called. Negligent in his dress, but as clean as a 
new gun. Careless of the refined courtesies of polished life, but 
with an address and conversation of irresistible charm. 

His crony, Tom Trouhridgo, is with him, anU like greyhounds 
out of tho leash they disappear. Bombay was then great in 
astrologists. One of them had predicted tho death of the last 
Governor, Hodges, and it canio to pass. Hut tliqro was no 
horoscope of this beardless youth, or of a time — 

“ Wlien Nelson o’er his count.ry*B foes 
Like tho desivoying angul roso ” 

No cloud yet darkened the manly brow of Tronbridge, or pre- 
saged his coming woe — ^the " Culloden ” ashore in the Bay of 
Abukir, or tho “ Blenheim "* engulplied in tho Madagascar Seas. 
Montgomery has written his dirge — 

On India’s long oxpectod strand 
Their sails were novor furled j 
Never on known or friendly land 
By stonns tlu-ir keel was hurled ; 

Their native soil no jnoro they trod, 

They rest heneath no hallowed sod 
Throughout tho living world. 

This solo Tnemorinl of thuir lot 
Benmins— They wore, and Ihoy are noC* 

*■“ *■ f * ■ 

■*' Sir Thomas Trouhridgo sailed from England in J.B08) <md was novor 
hoard of. 
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Having now, as we think, satisfactorily brought Nelson to 
Bombay, our course is plain enoxigh, as the Bombay of 1775 is 
not difficult to pourtray. We give Parsons* account/ and 
supplement it from ocher sources. The town had a popu- 
lation of about 150,000, tlie walls were complete, Willio.m 
Hornby, Governor; Town JIo\ise, the old Court House, still 
standing opposite the dock gates ; Country House, Parel, Jaiacs 
Forbes, the author of the Oriental Memoirs, and grandfather of 
the celebrated Count Montaleinbert, was here ; already Eliza 
Draper had left, and the ladies abounded in acts of philanthropy 
and benevolence. Several tombstones at Sonapur of this date 
record the pleasing manners and persons of the deceased. There 
is no countenance given by Parsons to tlie pidla fish origin of 
Apollo. It is spelled as we do nowadays. Bandar becomes 
Bimda, a pronunciation agreeable to all who have been borii 
within reach of the sound of Bow Bells. Nelson, we think, 
could have had few pleasant reminiscences of Bombay, and 


* ** The town of Bombay is near a mile in length from Apollo Gate to tlmt 
of the bazaar, and about a quarter of a mile broad in the broadest part from 
the Bunda across the Green, to Gliurcii Gate, -which is nearly in the centre, 
as you walk round the walls between Apollo and Bazar Gate. There are 
likewise two marine gates, with a oommodious -wharf and crones built out 
from each gate, besides a landing-place for passengers only. Between the 
two marine gates is the Castle, properly called Bombay Castle, a very large 
and strong fortification which commands the bay; the works round the 
town are so many, and the bastions so very strong and judiciously situated, 
and the whole defended with a broad and deej) ditch, so as to make a strong 
fortress, wMoh, while it has a sufficient garrison and provisions, may bid 
defiance to any force which may be brought against it. Here is a apacioiis 
groon, capable of containing several regiments e^cercisiug at the same time ; 

tlio streets are well laid out, and the buildings (viz., gentlemen’s houses) so 
numerous and handsome, as to make it an elegant town. The soil is a sand 
mixed with small gravel, which makes it always so clean, even iu the rainy 
season, that a man may walk all over the town, within half an hour, after a 
heavy shower, without dirtying his shoes. The esplanade is very extensive, 
and as smooth and even as a bowling green, which makes either walking or 
riding round the town very pleasant. Near the extreme point of Old Woman’s 
Island next the sea is a very lofty lighthouse, the light of which is so bi^ht 
and well watched that it may be discerned at five lei^ues’ distance. (The 
Liglithouse at Kolaba was ordered to bo built 1709.) On this island are two 
largo barracks for the military; somoUmes a camp Is formed here. It bos 
good grass, not many trees, and a few houses, but neither town nor village. 
It lies BO very open to the sea all round, as to be deemed a very healthy place, 
whither people after recovering from illness frequently move for a change of 
air,” 
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would turn his back with indifferonce on the Kolaba Light- 
house, and bid good-bye to a place where the candle of his 
genius was nearly snuffed out. Had he died hero ho would 
have been among the first inhabitants below” in Sonapur, and 
Ids bones would never have been asked for. Nelson and 
Wellington were two great captains. Bombay could not hold 
them long. Fired by new ambitions, in other lands, they trod 
an imperial pathway reserved only for the most illustrious of 
mankind. And now at the last they sleep side by side under 
the mighty dome of St. rauLs, and their names live evermore. 


The words of Longfellow seem exactly to describe some of the most 
striking features of onr harbour, and were sent to mo by the late Sir Henry 
Morland : — 


The rocky lodge runs far into the sea, 

And on its outer point, sonio miles away, 
rho lighlhuuso lifts its masslvo masonry, 

A pillar of f »*o by nigliL, and. of cloud by day. 

Even at this distanccul can see the tides, 
Upheaving, break unheard along its base 
Widi speechless wrath ; it rises and subsides 
In a white leap with tremor of tho faco. 

And as the evening darkens, 1o 1 how brigla, 
Thro* the deep purple of tho twilight air, 

Beams forth the sudden radiance of its light 
With strange, unearthly splendour in its glare ! 

Not one alone ; from each projooling capo 
And perilous reef along the ocean's verge. 

Starts into life a dim gigantic shaiio, 

Holding its lantern o*er the restlcsH surge. 

Like the great giant Christopher it stands 
Upon tho brink of the tempestuous wavu. 
Heading far out among the rocks and sands, 
The o’ertaken mariner to save. 

And tho great sliips sail ontward and return 
Bending and bowing o'er the billowy swells, 
And ever joyful as they see it burn. 

They wave thoir silent welcomes and farewells* 

Steadfkat, serene, Immovable tho same, 

Year after year, thro* all tho silent nigiit, 

Bums on for evermore that quenohless llame, 
Shmes on that inextinguishable light.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Jamss Eobbeb, 

In the records of Bombay James Eorbes bolds a high place. He 
\vas an EngUshman by birth and breeding, of Scotch descent, 
and was not related to the Bombay merchants who founded, 
about 1780, the greatest house of its day in India. Sir Charles 
Forbes, the head of this firm for forty years, was born in 1773, 
and created a Baronet in 1823.* James Forbes was born in 
1749, came out to India in 1766 in the Civil Service, returned 
finally to England in 1784, and died 1st August, 1819. The 
orthodox pronunciation of this name, we believe, is Forbes, with 
an accent on the second syllable. Forbes is pronounced thus 
by the natives, and so it was by Sir Walter Scott. James 
Forbes left an only daughter, who married a French Count, and 
by this marriage" came Forbes’s grandson, Charles Forbes Ren6 
Montalembert, the celebrated French statesman, otherwise 
known as Count Montalembert, author of the Monks of the 
West, who died 14th March, 1870. 

HIS BOOK 

was first published in four volumes quarto for the author, and 
must have been a most expensive one for him to bring out — 
quite a livre de Ivm, we should think — ^in 1812, We learn, how- 
ever, that it was very popular. It is observable that he did not 
publish it until twenty-eight years after he had left Bombay', 
when he was sixty-two years of age. So he did not “ rush into 
j)fint,” but matm’cd his thoughts, bottling tliem up like old 
wine. These Oriented MemArs he dedicated to Sir Charles 


* The 4th Uiiroiict, Sir Charles John Forbes of News and Edlnglnssie, 
died July, 1884. 
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Warre Malet,* whose name is familiar to our readers as Eesident 
in Poona at the Court of the Peshwah during the last decade of 
the lost century. Malet had been the friend of Forbes in his 
youth, and his companion on several excursions they made 
together in Western India. 

Forbes and his wife, while travelling on the Continent during 
the French war in 1803, were imprisoned at Verdun, but 
released in 1804 The Eoyal Society and Sir Joseph Banks 
interested themselves in his behalf by writing to the National 
Institute of France. M. Carnot was then President, and Baron 
Cuvier Secretary, and the grounds of his release were that he 
was a man of science engaged in the preparation of this great 
work, From Forbes’s own letter we learn that the materials 
from which he projected its publication consisted of 50 folio 
volumes comprising 62,000 pages of manuscript letters and 
drawings by himself and other people. The book is beautifully 
illustrated with 93 large pictures. The originals of the 
engravings were drawn by himself, for Forbe^ was a good 
sketcher. There are coloured di'awings of such specimens of the 
Bombay aniihal and vegetable world as were then little known 
in Europe, 

There are three views of Bombay, which are extremely 
valuable, as they exhibit to us the appearance of the Bombay of 
his time. One is from the sea, taken in 1773, another from 
Malabar Hill in 1771, and a third of Bombay Green in 1768 
This last is a line engraving by the elder Heath, who was a 
master in the art. The view is taken from tlie roof of the 
Custom House, where Forbes then lived, and the look-out in 
these days was straight across, without .interruption, to the 
Cathedral and the Old Secretariat in Apollo Street, being then 
the Government House. The carriage of His ExceUeney 
Governor Hodges, drawn by four horses and preceded by a 
dozen horn-blowers and handarins, is a conspicuous object in 
this picture. 

The palanqtiins are light and airy-looking, being open at the 


* Forbes was a psreat admirer of Malet, and not without reason, as tbe 
extracts from Malet’s letters and journals which he gives us are com^usive 
that he was a man of uncommon powers and force of character. Sm p. 448. 
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sides, and not the closed coffin-like structures of our day. We 
observe an Englishman taking his constitutional on the Bombay 
Green, shaded from the sun by a panka something after the 
fashion of the Byoulla Club ones, or rather a banner screen 
perched upon a long pole, wliicli the bearer behind him elevates 
or depresses as is neoessarj'. 

All tlio houses fronting. Uie sea-view are low, for the obvious 
reason, we suppose, that they would n,ot challenge attack by an 
enemy in the harbour.* Hence the old Court House and 
Secretariat — and we call them by the names they are known by 
in 1890 — bulk big and stand out conspicuous on the skyline. 
These buBdiugs, we need not say, are to-day completely ob- 
scured from the point of view where the artist has drawn his 
picture by tlm numerous buildings which have since cropped up 
between them and the sea. Bombay Castle from the sea (as 
becoraeth in 1773) is one frowning continuous lino of bastion 
and curtain, perforated with loopholes, oxit of which peer the 
iron arbiters of fate. Hone of those hideous monstrosities in 
the shape of barns and cock-lofts have yet dared to show them- 
selves above vault and casemate, and oiler a tempting shot to 
the invader. Why they ever should have done so, we are at a 
loss to conceive, as there seems plenty of room for them elsewhere. 
Let us ciy — 

“ Latium he Latium still I Let Alba roigu, 

And Borne’s immortal majesty remain I " 

One thing, however, has come down to us for which we ought 
to be thankful. It used to he said that Nature has done much 
for the Bombay Harbour, and man very little. 

Our readers must have often observed a very tall palm-tree 
in the neighbourhood of the Custom House, towering aloft above 
all its fellows. A similar tree stands out boldly in Eorbes’s 
view of Bombay from the sea. We are told that a palm-tree 
lives only a hundred years.t Be it so; wo are willing to 
believe that this one is an exception to tho rule, and, untouched 

* “ La sonle force do Bombayo oontre des Europdsus osi. dans son port.” — 
Anquetil du Perron, 1761, JPrdiminary DiBcourie on tho jfendavesta. 
t “ The date-tree lives and boars seed for two hundred years .” — GomhiU 
May, 1888. This, hovrover, is a brab-tree, honoe the Bastion on 
which it grows is called the Brab Tree Bastion. Doc. 1889 — the tree exhibit- 
ing signs .-'f decay, had to be pulled down. 
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by either cyclone or decay, still vindicates its title as a land> 
mark to those on land or on sea, near at hand or far away. 
Altogether, this is a spirited picture, the Union Jack where it is 
to-day, and a pennon streaming gaily in the breeze from a tall 
flagstaff on the Koyal Bastion of Bombay. 

AREIVAL IN BOMBAY. 

Wlien Forbes came out to Bombay, he had not a single friend 
in it, nor a letter of introduction. A gentleman who came out 
with him took him to call at a 'house, which, from the descrip- 
tion of its polonnade, flight of stairs, and its overlooking the sea, 
seems to have been the old Court House in Apollo Street. His 
host “ took him by the hand,” and, he tells uj, ” did not let it 
go for forty years.” He gave him what money he needed, and 
he says all his success in life was due to this man. Who he 
was we know not. We know that he became Chairman of the 
East India Company, bought an estate in Hertfordshire, and 
lived until he was eighty. 

Before yrang Forbes was introduced to him he had married 
a widow with two children, none of whom had ever been in 
England. The boy and girl grew up, and had a most romantic 
liistory. Governor Hornby married the young lady, and they 
had a large family, one of whom possibly signs a lease — Jane 
Hornby — of the aforesaid building for twenty-one years to the 
East India Company for a Court House. This was in 1807, 
and the witnesses are Patrick Hadow and William Crawford. 

Daring Forbes’s time there was a great nuisance in Bombay, 
to wit, divination and astrology. Governor Hodges had petted 
a Brahman sorcerer to such an extent that he consulted him 
about everything. He had prophesied many years before that 
he would be Governor, but that a black cloud was before bim, 
Hodges became HI, and was recommended to try the hot baths 
at Dasgam, and had reached Fort Victoria at Bankot “ Freits 
follow them that fear them,” says the Scotch proverb, so 
necromancy and Hodges travelled in company. According to. 
the Hindu calendar, the 22nd of February, 1771, was an unlucky 
night, so he would not go out that evening and take the air. 
" This is going to be a critical night for nie,” said he. Supersti- 
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tioa makes short work with sick men, anti next morning he 
was found sitting up in liis bed with his finger on his Up — dead. 
The secret was not on his lips, for everybody know it. J[o was 
brought into Bombay, and buried in tliat churcli which is now 
our Cathedral.* Forbes seems half a believer ia second sight, 
and recites several cases of events coming to pass that had 
been all known and talked about years before in Bombay. 
The Brahman was thus a power in the State. 

William Ilornby seems to have had a harder head. Never- 
theless, during the thirteen years he was Governor of Bombay, 
his life must have been rendered somewhat miscinblc by this 
pertinacious and unscrupulous Brahman. Hornby had sent his 
wife and mother-in-law, the widow aforesaid, homo to England ; 
but before going, tho latter, at all events, had become the 
victim of the Brahman’s delusions, and it is our opinion that 
tho Brahman half-killed tho daughter and killed tin*, mother 
outright. The Rpeetaclo of the mother walking on the sands of 
Bfick Bay, looking out wistfully for the sliip which was to bring 
her son from his education iu England, and being reconnoitre<l 
by the Brahman, who told her she worUd never see him, is us 
strange as anything that has ever boon ollerod in the history of 
demonology and witchcraft. Whenever any consolation was 
offered to these iiuserable wi’etclios, tho only reply was, Oh, 
the Braliman, the Brahman ! ” 

This is what happens when people barter away tho providojico 
of God for the miserable delusions of witchcraft. The keys of 
the invisible world are in safe keeping. When any inan or 
woman arrogated to himself or herself the ])oases8ioii of them, 
the authorities sentenced the man or woman to Ijo publicly 
whipped at the door of our OatliedraLf This was done, and 

• Grave uuknowu. 

t The records of the Court of Judicature show that an ignorant woman, 
named Bastok, was more than once whipped for what were ^Icd * diabolical 
prsotioeB/ Like many Europeaus of past days in Indio, this unfortunate 
oreature had imoibed native superatitiona, and professad to cure siok persons 
by tho nae of charmed Ti<y> Convicted of this oiTcuco on the 6th or Juiyi 
1724;, she was admitted by the Court to have boon guilty of witchoraft not 
from evil intention, but £rom ignorance. So they enlightened her dark xnind 
in this wiae ^Tho Court orders * that she receive eleven lashes at the church 
door, and after, she and all persona that are fniilty of the like do such penance 
in the ohordh ae is ouatomfliyt* Quarterly Seokw, vol ii. 
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sometimes with good effect. But it was a very different matter 
with the victims. 

WAVS AKD MEAN'S. 

When Forbes arrived in Bombay, his salary was Rs. 30 a 
month, with house accommodation. For some time he had a 
hard time of it, occasionally going supperless to bed, and 
leading Shakespeare by moonlight on the Custom House roof 
for want of a candle. Poke Humphrey and the Parish 
Lanthom were thus often his only companions. 

The Civil Servants in these days often complained, but the 
Company bluntly replied that they might go and get work else- 
where, reminding them that they had some secret advantages. 
« W'e wish to God that this were true,” say they. The reference 
here was to the facility of trading. But this facility to nine 
men out of ten turned out a facility for mining themselvds. 
Forbes was luckier than most of his contemporaries, for out of 
the seventeen young civilians who oame out with him, he was 
the only one who returned to England, the remaining sixteen 
having gone over to the majority. But even among those who 
stood the climate, and older men, he was exceptionally fortunate. 
When Forbes was coming home, he looked in at Goa and found 
Crommelin * there, who had joined the service in 1732. Here 
he was, at the age of eighty, filling the subordinate post of 
Resident at Goa, though he had been Governor of Bombay 
twenty years previously, Richard Bourehier, who was Governor 
when Olive was in Bombay, and gave him a wigging, died 
penniless. How Forbes made his money he does not tell us 
on the principle, we suppose, of — 

"Aye keep something to yoursel 
Yo dinna tdl to ony.” 

It. however, oozes out. If he had liked he might have joined 
one of the Agency Houses, which was perfectly allowable up to 
1804, and by which he need not have forfeited a single privilege 
of the Civil Service. But he did not do so. 

He mentions the medium price of cotton when he was • at 


'* Seo ante, pp. 162, 1G3. 
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Bharocli as Es. 70 to Es. 80 per kandy, equal in these days to 
£8 to £9, and that it was shipped only to Bengal and China. 
He adds by the ytaj," Iliad gcTtercdly large commissions annually 
to pwrdiase cotton at Bliaro^ for tlie Bombay merchants. One 
of the principal frauds of the cotton-dealers was exposing the 
cotton, spread out, on cow-dung floors, to tlie nightly dews. I 
often paid an unexpected morning visit to at least a hundred of 
these small cotton merchants. Like Gideon's fleece spread upon 
the floor, with an honest dealer the cotton was perfectly dry ; if 
in the hands of a rogue, you might, like him, wring out a bowl 
full of water,” 

Wet or dry, however, Gideon’s fleece was a golden fleece ; 
at aU events, the lad who went supperless and candleless 
to bed was, at the age of thirty-five, master of the situation. 
What he paid for his passage home ho does not teU us ; but in 
the same ship one gentleman gave 5000 guineas for the accom- 
modation of himself, wife, and family, and another paid £1000 
for liimself and wife. 


HIS IIBRASY. 

Though he loft Bombay at an early age, ho never ceased to be 
n Bombay man. All his feelings, ideas, and interests seem to 
centre in it. Of JFryer in the seventeenth century he has a 
profound reverence, which is little to be wondered at, as it is a 
kind of Bombay Bible, Avhich you shall take up again and again, 
and always find ^ome new tiling. Like Fryer and Dr. Wilson, 
Forbes was a member of Uie lioyal Society. Ho had a small 
library^ and delighted much in poetry. 

Pope, Goldsmith, Addison, Thomson his tavourito bard, 
Beattie, Akenside, Prior, Mason, and Falconer were all at his 
fingers’ ends, and he quotes largely from them. He found 
Homer in India, w an extent that would astonish Professor 
MacmiUan. But the book of which he found the most iEustra* 
tions in India was the Bible, and there is no end to his quota- 
tions of manners and customs under this head. Sometimes 
they are very happy ; as, for example, whon an English lady 
was reading of Eebekah carrying her pitcher on her shoulder, a 
native female observed, “ Madame, that lady must have been 
high-caste.” 
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JAMES EOBBBS AND THE LADIES OF BOMBAY, 

Our author was not insensible to female beaut7i or the 
healthful society of virtuous women ; for witho’ being a ladies’ 
man, he was never happier *than when he was among a bevy of 
his country-women. In those immortal pictures of his, drawn 
by his own hand, we can see the types of the Bombay beauties of 
the time, with hair brushed back from the forehead and tower- 
ing overhead d la Pompadow, reclining here or seated there, in 
an Indian wilderness, at a table laden with viands, toast and 
sentiment going round, say under the shadow of the big banyan- 
tree on the ITerbudda. We can see him with his sister on the 
slopes of Malabar Hill; drinking in that view of Bombay and 
its islands which has delighted so many generations. But, 
indeed, wherever we espy his coat of cerulean blue we may be 
sure that a saCfroi]^ China silk dress or a coal-scuttle bonnet is 
not far distant. He feelingly bewails the sad havoc which 
old Sol makes among the rosea. '^The climate,” he says, 
"is generally unfavourable to the roses of my fair country- 
women in India, where the blushmg flower, of love soon 
decays, and the jonquil subdues the snowy tints of the lily 
an allegory, the solution of which we leave to our younger 
readers. 

He speaks of tlie fair and sprightly nymphs of St. Helena, 
and the sable beauties of Bankot, with antelope eyes, jetty 
hair, and garments like the drapery of Grecian statues? 
Above all, he speaks of Eliza, "a lady with whom I had 
the pleasure of being acquainted at Bombay, whose refined 
tastes and elegant accomplishments require no encomium from 
my pen.”* 

Brave words these from a witness of such a character, 
though Eliza, at the age of thirty-five had long since ended 


* ‘‘Tollichcrry, 1812. In this citadel there is still a capital house 
lon^ inhabited by Eliza Draper.”— Ool. Welshes MUiia/ry Reminiscenees^ 
1830. 

“ Angengo, 1819. T found myself meobanioatly led to seek some reliqne, 
and notually robbed a broken window of two or three pieces of oyster^shell or 
mother-of-poarl in memento of my visit to the birthplace of Eliza Draper.” — 
Ihid,^ vol u., 149* 
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her pilgrimage. Probably more sinned against than sinning, 
this verse may be read by all who cast a stone at her ; 

Herself from morn to eve, from eve to morn, 

Her own abhorrence and as mnoh thy scorn ; 

The gracious smilo unlimited and free 

Shall fall on her, when Heaven denies it thee.” * 

There is a tendency now-o-days to magnify the present at the 
expense of the past ; — The Bombay men of a hundred years ago 
were very much like ourselves. It is very easy to invest James 
Porbes with the ridiculous. A long-waisted coat, knee-breeches, 
a (lueue hanging down at the back of his neck, a three-cornered 
beaver, and a habit of quoting Scripture, and at Stanmore Hill 
his pet saras walking behind him like a cassowary. Neverthe- 
less he is — 

An honest man close buttoned to the chiu : 

Broad-oloth without and a warm heart within.” 

Wc need not bo frightened to look into the Bombay of Eliza’s 
period. Here is his account ^ he is speaking of acts of charity 
and benevolence; “And here, with all tho milder virtues 
belonging to their sox, my amiable country-women are entitled 
to their full shore of applause. This is no fulsome panegyric ; 
it is a tribute of affection and truth to those worthy characters 
with whom I so long Associated, and will be confirmed by all 
who have resided in India.” 

In Sonapur burying-ground and over the dust of several of 
the fair contemporaries of Eliza ore inscribed these unsophisti- 
cated words ; — 

" From her pleadog person and manuera she was much esteemed by all 
who had tho pleasure of her acquaintance ” — 

Words which we do not deem “tinsel trash,” but which we are 
prepared to accept as a last and a just tribute on the part of the 
survivors to the merits of our country-women in Bombay a 
' hundred years ago. 

* ELiza*B ArmsiLUAEca abd Aoucuflibumsuts. — S lie had an oval face 
and an appearance of artless iimuconoe, a transparent complexion, brilliant 
eyes, and a melodious voice, with an intelligent countenance and engaging 
manuera.* Her conversational ami eplatolatory powers were co slderable. 
She played tho piano and tho g\iitN”^Bombay Qaartorly 
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DIANA AND THE COBRA. 

The following is in the best style of onr illixstrious author. 
We have heard many people attempt to tell the story, but it is 
generally bungled : — "Whether our hortensial snakes were evil 
genii or guardian angels, I shall not determine. Haraby, the 
head-gardener, considered them as the latter, and paid them re- 
ligious veneration. On that account I never disturbed them 
until I had erected a cold bath in an orange and lemon-grove 
for an English lady, who retired thither at sunrise with her 
sable nymphs to enjoy one of the greatest luxuries of the torrid 
zone. Tliis bath, perfectly concealed from view, was more use- 
ful than ornamental, and very unlike the lake of Diana or any 
of the modem hamw^a/ims in Oriental cities. It was, indeed, 
little more than a humble shed thatched wit)', the leaves of the 
palmyra; and though as sacred to chastity as the Speculum 
Diaiue or the gardens of Susanna, it neither attracted an Acteon 
nor an elder of Babylon. It certainly did attract another 
visitor equally unexpected and disagreeable, for one morning 
the young lady, in the state of Musidora, was alarmed by a 
rustling among the palmyra leaves which covered the bath; and 
looking up beheld one of the garden genii, with brilliant eyes 
under the expanded hood of a large colyra de pushing 

through the thatch and ready to dart on the fountain. Pure 
and unadorned as Eve when her reflected beauties flrst met lier 
eye, the lady and her handmaids made a precipitate retreat 
through the grove and gained her chamber, heedless of gazers, 
whether in the form of gardeners, snakes, or monkeys 

NATURAL HISTORY OF BOMBAY. 

"I looked without seeing,” said Lord Chesterfield, but the 
remark could not be applied to Eorbes, for he was a close 
observer. The earth, the air, and the sea were full of the 
wonders of the Lord. He dilates on the fama and force of 
Bombay with delight, not such small deer as jackals, squirrels, 
hedgehogs, bandicoots, and musk-rats, but he opens with the 
alligator, fierce as the crocodile of the Nile. There is a sense of 
disappointment, as in that chapter we have seen somewlicro on 
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“ Snakes in Icolnuil,” when we read further on, that this brute 
is seldom seen on the Island. What would lie have said had 
he lived to the day when a tiger was slaughtered m Mabim 
woods ? • Malet, avIio was a great sportsman and writes- of 

shikar ” con amore, supplies him with an account of his famous 
lion hunt in Cambay, and he observes that the ibex or wild -goat 
of India is met with on tlie Eajpipli hills. 

Mowers are a perfect passion with him, aud insects a craze. 
There are beautifully coloured pictures of the tailor-bird, the 
bottle-nested sparrow, and the praying mantis. As tho legend 
goes (the scene may have been at Thana), Xavier, seeing one, 
req^uested it to repeat a canticle, which it did ! Mmtis rdigwa ! 
The consumption of bullion by white ants turns out, as we 
expected, a delusion. The bottom of a treasure-chest was eaten 
aWay, the rupee.s sinking aud disappearing in the soft earth by 
their sheer weight, much to the consternation of the Bevenue 
Collector and Kiicheri Shroif. 

Strange to say, neither ho nor any other naturalist that 
we know of notices the golden beetle of Elephanta, sometimes 
caught as far off as Matheran. 

Forbes confounded the I'ythagoreans at Baroda, by showing 
them a drop of water in a microscope, and a view of the animals 
they swallowed every day of tlioir lives. 

In this he anticipated Dr. Wilson’s exhibition, fifty years 
later in Gujarat. The Doctor was more fortunate, as Mr. 
Forbes’s microscope was broken to pieces as being a kind of 
Athmasim contra niunAwm. Forbes was not a sportsman, 
though he often went out with parties. He took his book with 
him, verified the bag, and did not waste gunpowder. He was 
better employed looking after the commissariat and making the 
midday meal a success. It was then he would astonish his 
friends with a young sucking pig roasted in spices and Madeira 
wine, to whet their appetites and give them a honno houclic, after 
which hia health was, no doubt, drunk all round with all the 
honours, following wliioh, as in the Surat week of 1781, the 
English ladies amused themselves by running races on elephants. 

* “ The Governor and moat of the gentlhnieu of Bombay go aimunlly to 
bunt the wild boar and the royal tiger in the juugleii of yalaotto. llcctnr 
MoCneil, Bombay, 1783.”— vlrc/i*oZofl'*a, vol. vii. 
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NOTABLE THINGS. 

Forbes was attached to the army of Eaghoba (Eaghimath 
Eao), and if he had written nothing else, his book deserves to 
be remembered for his account of it : 100,000 men and followers, 
200,000 cattle, an immense city or camp moving from place to 
place and eating up every green thing — all trades and pro- 
fessions in it, from goldsmiths to dancing-girls, realising the 
fabulous armies of Cambyses, Xerxes, and others. 

His time represents the first point of contact of the English 
with the Maratha Governments, and the condition of the people 
is laid bare with an unsparing hand. In these times men 
concealed wealth as they did murder. Every boy over fourteen 
was armed, and when you sent for butter and eggs, the peasant 
brought them with a drawn scimitar. 

It had been the aim of the English, when they came to 
Bombay, to put down cruel and bloody rites, and he tells us with 
gratification that to his knowledge no woman had burned 
herself in Bombay for fifty years, " nor do I believe this species 
of suicide has been allowed since the English possessed it;” 
and he adds this commentary — ^“within six months 150 
women, within thirty miles of Calcutta, have sacrificed them- 
selves.” 

In reference to the suppression of infanticide, “ thousands of 
happy mothei'S in all succeeding ages, while caressing their 
infant daughters, will bless the name of Duncan.” 

He predicts tiiat the introduction of infantry and artillery 
into the Maratha armies will be their ruin. 

The English in Bombay held slaves, but their lot was very 
different to their African brethren in the West Indies. Here 
they were sometimes confidential servants, and their hardest 
taskmasters were the Portuguese. When down the coast he 
bought for Es. 20 a boy and a girl as a present for an English 
lady in Bombay. 

Of Forbes it may be said — “ ’Twas thine with daring wing 
and eagle eye to pierce Antiquity’s profoundest gloom,” so he 


* Poona. Sungum, Nov. 27 ,' 1816 . "On the .banka of the river I have 
lecn the living consumed with the dead.” — Mountstuart Elphinatone. 
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deals largely in pictorial representations and descriptions of 
Elephanta, &c, Bombay without Elephanta would be Egypt 
witliout the Pyramids. 

He lavishes pen and pencil also on the Kanheii Caves, and 
tlie less known ones at Mahar resuscitated by Burgess. 

At' Ahmadabad he is in an ecstacy, and has handed us down 
the only picture that exists of tlie Shaking Minarets, more 
wonderful than the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

Everybody has been at Sarkhej, six miles from Ahmadabad, 
but eveiybody does not know Sai’khej is a facsimile of the groat 
Temple of Mecca, 

This, however, can easily be verified by a reference to Oarsten 
Niebuhr's Aralne, where there is an engraving of the latter 
Some of our musical readers will be able to judge of Porbes's 
ear for music from the following. As bo excepts English 
melodies, we presume he intends the remark as a compUment 
to Scotland and the adjacent island. 

Many of the Hindu meiodies possess the plaintive simplicity 
of the Scotch and Irish ; and olihers, a wild originality pleasing 
beyond description ” 

** Early rising, the cold bath, a morning walk, temperate meals, 
an evening ride, and retiring soon to rest, are the best rules 
for preserving life in India.'* So he found them, and lived to 
the age of seventy. 

THE ORIENTAL MEMOIRS, 

It is now seventy years since the lost sentence of the Oriental 
Memoirs was penned, and Uie h(»ok continues to bo prized by all 
men and women who take an intelligent intci'est in the histoiy 
of Bombay. But in truth the reading of it is an Oriental 
reverie, and were it not for its size it would have more readers. 
Forbes must have known the difficulty of grappling with a 
thick quarto in the heat of India. Why did he not then 
suit the specific gravity of his book to tlie physical capacity of 
his probable readers ? At the best, man in India is an inert 
animal, and these big books, instead of being a feast of reason 
and a flow of soul, are very much of the latter* Ncveriiheless he 
has made these eighteen years, 3700-84, all liis own. No man 
shall usurp dominion over him during this portion of time. 
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Croinmelin and Hodges are forgotten, but Forbes is remembered. 
He 'was not an old fogey in Bombay, as he left it at the age of 
tliirty-five. His flabby face and double chin may provoke 
comment ; but taking him all in all, we can say to ourselves 
what Burns said of another — 

" If honest worth to heaven rise, 

Te’ll mend, or ye win near him.” 


THE APOSTLE.* 

Layman as he was, he holds a place in the history of 
evangelisation in Western India. Before Chaplain Gray, the 
friend of Burns and the tutor of his children, died at Bhuj 
(1830), and half a century before Dr. Wilson landed in India, 
this veiled prophet, Yakub Forbes, was scattering the seeds of 
what Bhau Daji called the religion of the Prince of Peace and 
Love, among dusky people under the palm and the hanyau-tree. 
He did not leave his religion at the Gape and find a new one in 
the wilds of Gujarat. Ho residence alone for years among 
people worshipping strange gods cajoled him out of his ancient 
faith, or made him indifferent to the truths of his holy religion. 
An admirable man. By no means, proud or arrogant, for he, 
who was the friend of Horne, Bishop of Horwich, and had been 
the guest at Daylesford of Warren Hastings, did not disdain to 
receive the consolations of religion at the death-bed of, and from 
the lips of, a domestic servant, and he was not ashamed to put 
it in print that lie had done so. 

He was, he tells us, four years without (and he did not 
undervalue them) religious services. Religious services ! His 
banyan-tree — 

So like a temple did it seem that there 
A pious heart’s first impulse would bo prayer.” 

And of his chamber at Dabhoi might be said — 

This is the gate of God, by it 
The just shall enter in : 

Thee will I praise, for thou me beard*st, 

And hast my safety been ! ” 


** Feb. 17, 1775. James Forbes, appointed chaplain to the force under 
Col. Thomas Keatinge ; sent to Surat to join the force of Eaghoba against the 
ministerial party at Foon^'^-^JBombay &leotionB, 1885. 
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So evei-y new experience and deliverance waa to Mm an 
Ebenezer, and bo had, like most mon in India, some wonderful 
escapes. He has left us tlie picture of a cobra, paipted by 
himself. He had, while doing so, been handling it' familiarly, 
believing its fangs had been extracted. Next morning it sprang 
at the throat of a native woman, and she died in half on hour. 
When Dabhoi was handed over to the Marathas, he left it au 
hour sooner than ho had intended. 

His followers on the road coming after him were attacked by 
a body of 800 Graaias, who demanded the SaMb, killing a 
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cavalry officer and Ms Parsi butler, and wounding many others. 
Had he been an hour later he would have been caught in the 
vortex. So every new abode was to Eorbes a Bethel or temple 
of the living God. 

■ “ 'Where’er they seek thee, thou art found, 

And every place is hallowed ground.” 


HIS ATTACHMENT TO BOMBAY. 

It is strange how life in India warps itself insensibly round 
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the lives and habits of men. The man who ashed after dinner, 
in Portsmouth, for the road to the Apollo Bandar was drunk. 
But the Duke of Wellington was perfectly sober to the end of 
his life> when he preferred the charpai or camp-bed, with which 
his early Indian career had made him familiar, to the four- 
posters or masses of Elizabethan upholstery. And so, in like 
manner, when aU that this world holds was fading away from 
the eyes of Sir Charles Napier, the hero of Miyani, the windows 
of a square apartment in England were opened to the four winds 
of heaven, so that he might realise the old Indian bungalow. 
His son-in-law waved the colours that had been borne at Miyani 
and Haidarabad over him ; and aU was over. 

But each in bis own way. One man decks his abode at 
home with the trophies of the Indian chase ; another fills bis 
library with the blackwood of Bombay ; and a third surroun4s 
his drawing-room with Dekhan scenes, or sunny views 
Matheran in some grey metropolis of the North, Even asailoi^ 
has been known to take home with - him an Indian crow. In' 
the wilds of Perthshire there remains the ruins of an Indian 
bungalow. The mouldering rooms are not now as they stood 
“near eighty years ago.” 

The story goes that its owner was much imbued with life in 
Western ludia, that nothing would satisfy bim but broad 
verandahs, Venetians, and all that sort of thing. We need not 
teU. our readers that in Scotland, in November, the end of these 
things is death. 

The doctor was sent for to the nearest country town, and 
found our Anglo-Indian after chotorhotjsri, with his teeth chatter- 
ing, under a mosquito curtain, and the -wind off Ben Maedhui 
howling around his charpai. The man was saved by the skin 
of his teeth, but his will was not broken. His friends advised 
him to leave at once for Occidental India and take his Portu- 
guese boy with him, which he did, to spend the remainder of 
his days there. 


HOME. 

Eew nien who have spent a considerable portion of their life 
in India leave it without regret of some kind or other. It was 
BO with James Eorbes. With him the best ■view of Bombay was 
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not from tlio deck of the ontgoing ship. A crowd of associations 
rushed upon him, and he tried to console himself with the fact 
that the Bombay which lie had known in his early days was 
not the Bombay of 1784. But ho was very glad to got homo. 
He ordered suijpor, but like people, as we have heard, who 
receive nows of a groat or sudden acquisition of fortune, he 
could not eat.* Then ho w’ont to bed and could not sleep a 
wink, the greencijt land on earth, and its hawthorn hedges, were 
too much for him. When he left Bombay ho took a good slice 
of it with him, we do not mean in tlie matter of loaves and 
fishes, though in this he was well enough. But Stanmore Hill 
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and its surroundings, where he settled down, must have looked 
for all the world like a bit cut out of Bombay or Gujarat. 

The love of Bombay with James Forbes amounted to a ruling 
passion, and he did all he could to foster it by the writing and 
publication of these bulky Memoirs, Dabhoi, near Baroda, 
where he spent so many years, haunted him pleasantly to his 

* Fremohaud Boychand tolls us this was his experionco one in 
1865. “There !a an evil which I have seen under the sun, and it is 
heavy upon roan ; a man to whom God giveth riohes, wealth and honour, 
so that he lacketh nothing for hia soul of allrfhat he deabd^, yet God giveth 
him not power to eat thereof, but a stranger eateth vi. 1, 2 . 
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dying day ; and no wonder^ for it seems a bonnie place, and 
often in his day-dreams, in the glades of merrie England, he 
would hear the old Indian sounds, the bray of the camel, the 
Muslim call to prayer from the minaret, or the plaintive refrain 
of women grinding at the mill, coming as a distant lullaby from 
the land that was afar off. By night, amid the sUence of the 
Stanmore woods, the nightingale awakened him, but it was only 
to hear the warblings of the bulbul among the palm groves on 
‘'^arnbala Hill; and by day when he was seated in his conser- 
vatory in a mimic jungle of babul or camel thorn, the blackbird 
hopping among Ms gooseberry bushes was to him only ammo — 
with yellow legs — ^and nothing more. 

As Livingstone wrote in 1869 ; — 

** I shall look Into your faces, 

And listen to what you say, 

And be often very near you 
When you think Tin far away,” 

So was Eorbes at home to the men and things he had left 
behind him in Western India. 

It was in these grounds that he erected an ootagon building, 
which eight groups of sculpture adorned ; these he brought from 
the Gate of Diamonds at DabhoL It was situated on the 
margin of a lake covered profusely with the nympkea lotus^ to 
remind him of the tanks of Gujarat, In his conservatory he 
beheld the tamarind, custard-apple, cotton, ginger, turmeric, aud 
coffee-plants. There he gathered ripe guavas from a tree 
entwined by the crimson ipomec. and sacred tulsi. He did not 
succeed in producing fruit on the mango tree, though this had 
been done by the Duke of Northumberland.* 


* “ CcTiVATroN OF THE Mango IN ENGLAND. — regret much that I cannot 
hold out any hope of its successful cultivation in this country. Like many 
other tropical fruits, it thrives and ripens to perfection within a rather 
hniited area in tropical countries, and all attempts to cultivate it in our 
hot-houses can only be said to have been complete failures. It is ^own 
in all our Botanic Gardens, and for many years at Sion House, Midmesex, 
it was specially cnltivatcd with a view tb secure a crop of fruit. I am 
not certain of the exact numl)er of years it was thus cultivated at Sion 
House, but certainly over twenty years, and may be thirty j howeviff, it only 
ripened fruit twice in that long time, five fruits one season and three another, 
with some fifleon to twenty years between, sa as there were half a dozen 
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Even in that picture which was painted of him at the age 
of sixty-two, and which Mrs, Oliphant tells us still hangs in 
the, library of the Ocfuntess Montalembert in Erance, he is 
represented sitting under the shade of a banyan-tree, among 
Trimurti and his Indian idols, the long hanging tendrils coming 
down and forming a kind of canopy over his head. India was 
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all to him and ho was nothing without India. So when he went 
home he took his pet samf with him, as ho, no doubt, took his 
hookah. Orme was his Gibbon, and for him Eryor was 


]jlantB or trees, and a large house devoted to them, that could noi> Ik) called 
a success. It was also fruited at Leigh Park, Havant, Hants, about thirty 
years ago, and fruit has oooasionally been aeon on plnnta in several other 
gardens, hut never ripened properly. Through a Mend stationed at Poona, 
1 got homo 2 >lant& ‘ worked ’ of the last six varieties grown in India, and for 
years tried all I'could to fruit tl\om in ])Ots and tulJj. I Bcvernl Umes saw 
young fruit hut never ripened auy.’^ — ^Mr. Bunn, gardener, Dalkeith Palace 
Gardens, July 1C, 1884. 

t *rhu Indian or Biherlan crane — Ardect StbiriVa.-— D. 
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Herodotus, the father of Indiou history. His two articles of 
belief were Bombay and the Bible. Out of the one he fashioned 
a competence for world, and from the other he obtained an 
all-sufficiency for the world to come. 

*' Sought in ohe hook his troubled mind to rest, 

And rightly deemed the hook of Qod the beet.” 


FOBBES’S VIEW FBOM tlALABAB HILL. 

It has been suggested to us, that this view has not been 
taken from Malabar HUl, properly so called, but from Earn- 
bala Hill at a point near the bungalow occupied by Mr. 
Ferosha M. Mehta, or where the road, as you ascend, turns off 
at a right angle. A friend has taken the trouble to verify all 
this, and we accept his intei^retation with thanks. He remarks 
jusliy, that there is no place on the left of the road as you 
now ascend Malabar Hill, where a tank could be placed, and 
that the one in this view is the Gowala Tank, and that the road 
between it and the spectator is the Eambala Hill road. The 
position of the Tower of Silence in the picture corresponds with 
this point of view. The Malabar Hill road, as a carriage road, 
was not .in existence in 1771, and what we call Eambala HiU 
doubtless in these days came under the general name of Malabar 
HiU. All this may seem a very small matter, but it is not a 
small matter in the ancient topography of Bombay. The riddle 
is now solved, for the houses we see in the picture are not on 
Malabar Hill at all, and where, our readers will understand, 
there were no bungalows at this early period, but upon the 
margin of the Gowala Tank. 

" Tonkerville,” which he mentions, doubtless was one of 
them. 

Another, to which he alludes, the “ Betreat,” stood upon the ■ 
Breach Candy sea margin. 

We hope liat this construction of Forbes’s picture wiU com- 
mend itself to all who find pleasure in the contemplation of it. 

It was done by his own hand, and deserves a little attention. 
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** 1 believed Stomo — implioitly I believed him ; I had no motive to do other- 
wise than believe him, just generous, and unhappy, till his death gave mo 
to know that he was tainted with the vices of injustice, meanness and folly.** 
—Elisa. 

The following well*wom passages wero written by two men 
over fifty years of age. The first is Sterne’s and of date 1767 : — 

“ Talking of v'idows— pray Eliza, if ever you are snob, do not think of 
giving yourself to some wealthy nabob, because 1 design to marry you 
myself. My wife cannot live long — she has sold all the provinces of Franco 
already— and I know not the woman I should like so well for her subBiltule 
as yourself. *Ti8 true I am ninety-five in constitution, and you but twenty- 
five — rather too great a disparity this ? — hut what I want in youth 1 will 
make up in wit and good humour. 

‘*Not Swift so loved his Stella, Soarron his Maintonou, or Wallorh his 
Sacharissa as I will love thee and sing thee, my wifo-olect.” 

The next is a rhapsody written thirty years after Elizii 
Draper’s death, and is taken from Al)b6 Baynal’s llistoin PhiloBO* 
phique dts d&im Indes : — * 

"Tenitory of Angongo, you are nothing, but you have given birth to 
Eliza. One dav these commeroial establishments founded by Europeans on 
tbe coasts of Asia will exist no more. The grass will cover them, or the 
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avenged Indian will have built over their rains ; but if my writings have 
any duration, the name of Angengo will remain in the memory of men. 
Those who shall read my works, those whom the winds shall waft to thy 
shores, will say, — ^It is there that Eliza X>ra|ier was bom ; and if there is a 
Briton among them, he will hasten to add with pride,— and she was bom of 
English parents.” 

Some think these passages snblime, and some jadiculous, but 
it has been cleverly said that it could only be the ridiculous 
who ever thought them sublime. What of Bums and Clarinda ? 
may be asked in reply. 

Burns was not in holy orders. At the time he was philan- 
dering with Mrs. Maclehose he was a young Scotch farmer, 
ushered from Mossgiel into the blaze of the Metropolis ; and 
you may be sure whoever Burns’ Eliza was, he never penned 
such vapid declamation to her or to anybody else. 

There are some circumstances in Eliza Draper’s career quite 
phenomenal. Born and educated at Anjengo, a small factory 
down the coast, and not far from Cape Komorin, where there 
were very few Europeans, it seems a marvel how, never having 
been in Europe, she should yet 'have been able to carry herself 
and attract so much attention there, from men who, whatever 
were their morals, claimed a first position in society and letters ; 
for the young Napoleon the Great used to court the society and 
hang on the lips of Baynal, and 1 have seen it stated that Paley 
averred the reading of Tristram Shandywaa themmimm lomm 
of life. I hope not. 

If she was plain — and both Eaynal and Steme say so— her 
looks must have been the least of her, for she had nnoommon 
powers of fascination to captivate them as she did. What her 
education was we know not. We do not even know her maiden 
name. We know that Anjengo, though a small place, was very 
much sotght after by the servants of the Company, and that it 
was worth £2000 or £8000 a year, twice as much of our money, 
to the chief of that factory, a more lucrative post, — ^from the 
pickings we suppose, — than even that of Bombay. 

It was at Anjengo that Orme the liistorian, sometimes called 
the Indian Thucydides, was bom in 1728, some fourteen years 
earlier than Eliza; hut he had the advantage of an English 
education at Harrow. Anjengo, we believe, is pleasantly situated 
at the foot of the Ghats amid purling brooks and running streams. 
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Of Daniel Draper, her husband, vre know more. Ho entered 
the service of the East India Company in 1749,* became Assis- 
tant Marine Paymaster, and afterwards Secretary to Govern- 
ment. He married Eliza about 1761, and in 1762 they went 
together to England. As he had been warehouse keeper at 
Gombrun prior to 1769, we liave no doubt that he had seen 
service at other factories, and it is probable that it was in 
Anjengo that he first met Eliza.t 

In 1766 he returned alone to India. Eliza followed in April, 
1767, to her husband and children ; and it was during the few 
weeks that preceded her departure from England that Sterne 
addressed the letters to her that have given her such an un- 
enviable notoriety. Their acquaintance in England, indeed, 
appears to have been of short duration, like most of Sterne’s 
sWt-lived flirtations. Mrs. Draper died in Bristol in 1778, 
aged tlurty-five. f Mr. Draper returned finally to Europe 
in 1782. § 

Headers of Sterne’s Lift and Letters will recollect a Mr. and 
Mrs, James who figure largofy in his memoirs. It was the 
Jameses who introduced Eliza to Sterne. When Sterne x)enned 
his last letter in 1768, the last letter ho ever wrote — ^that letter 
which Thackeray calls " a cry for i)ity and for pardon ” — ^it was 
to the care of the Jameses that he consigned Ids only daughter, 
Lydia. James did not neglect him during his last illness, but 


Arrived in India, 1760. 

t “Masulijratam. Tbe 'cyclone of 1864 washed away a tree two miles 
north of the Oivil Station, which was called ' Eliza's Tree,’ after Mrs. Draper, 
Bteme’s well-known correspondent.” — Madras KUtna Manual, 1883. 

:j; insenption on her tomb in Bristol Cathedral (copied February 1884) : — 

8ACBJBD 

TO TUB UnUOBY 
OF 

UBS. ELIZA DBAFBB, 

IN WUOU 

GENIUS AND BENEVOLENOB 
WEBB UNITED. 

sns DIED AUGUST 3 bd, 1778, 

AGED 36. 

‘‘A graceful monument, two classical virgins ‘bonding over a shield, one 
bearing a torch, the other a dove .” — CamhM Meyazine, June 1881. 
f Last signature in Bombay, May 3rd, 1782. 
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paid him a visit a day or two before his death. It was from a 
dinner-party, where Mr. J ames was, that the first news of Sterne's 
death was carried, and the inquiry which elicited it was probably 
prompted by him ; * and it is considered by the most recent 
writer on Sterne t that James was one of the two only in- 
dividuals who could be found to carry the author of HHstrwm 
Shaniy to a dishonoured grave. So far as we can gather, they 
seem to have been Sterne’s most disinterested friends ; and it 
has been observed by the same writer: ‘‘Mrs. James, who is 
always addressed in company with her husband, enjoys the 
almost unique distinction of being the only woman outside Ms 
own family circle, whom Sterne never approaches in the language 
of artificial gallantry, but always in that of simple friendsMp 
and respect.” j: To whoever he manifested his profanity and 
profligacy, it was not to the Jameses, for the lie that he in- 
vented, that the Jameses would not speak to certain people 
because they disapproved of Sterne’s communication with Eli^, 
and were desirous to put a stop to it, wa$ studiously concealed 
from them:, and to the Jameses Sterne was perpetually on his 
good behaviour. The Jameses were in some of the first of 


* “This, however, is to he found in the Memoirs of John Macdonald, ‘ a 
cadet of the house of Koppoch,’ at that time footman to Mr. Orawford, a 
fashionahle friend of Sterne's. His master had taken a bouse in Clifford 
Street in the Spring of 1768 ; and ‘ about this time,’ he writes, * Mr. Sterne, 
the celebrated author, was taken ill at the silk-hag shop in Old Bond Street. 
He was sometimes called Tristram Shandy and sometimes Ybiiok, a very 
great favourite of the gentlemen. One day * — ^uaUiely, on the aforesaid 18th 
of March — ^‘my master had company to dinner who were speaking about 
him, the Duke of Boxhurghe, the Earl of March, the Earl of Osaory, the 
Duke of Grafton, Mr. Garriok, Mr. Hume, and a Mr. James.’ Many, if not 
most, of the party, therefore were personal friends of the man who lay dying 
in the street hard by, and naiurolly enough the oouveraation turned on his 
condition. ‘John,’ said my master, the narrative continues, ‘go and 
inquire how Mr. Sterne Is to-day,’ Macdonald did so i and, in language 
whioh seems to hear the stamp of truth upon it, he thus records the grim 
story which he hod to report to the assembled guests on his return. ^ * I 
went to Mr. Sterne's lodgings ; the mistresB open^ the door. 1 inquired 
how he did ; told me to go up to the nurse. 1 went into the room, and 
he was just a-dying. 1 waited ton minutes ; but in five he said, “ Now it is 
come.” He put up his hand as if to stop a blow, and died in a minute. The 
gentlemen were all very sorry, and lamented him very much.’ '’-—Traill’s Men 
qf Letters, 

t H. D. Traill, Bn^lish Men Letters, 1882. 

y .The same distinction whioh Mrs. Duulop holik in Bums* correspandefn(^e» 

2 B 2 
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London society, as the dinner-party we have alluded to will 
show. 

To Eliza Draper Mr. and Mrs. James seem to have been kind 
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and considerate friends as long as she was worthy of tjboir 
attention ; and it was five years after she loft London that Elizu, 
in Bombay under date of Vl*J2, wrote the remarkable letter to 
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Mrs. James which we give as a specimen of her literary handi- 
craft and powers of composition.* 

The interest increases as we proceed. 

We only take from his histoiy what bears upon this Sterne’s 
Eliza business, or what may be of interest in the said relation 
to our Bombay readers. 

Mr. James — ^to which facts we now crave attention — joined the 
Bombay Marine in 1747, and was made a Commander in the 
Indian Navy in 1749 (that year in which Daniel Draper joined 
the service of the E. I. Co., becoming Marine Paymaster’s Assis- 


* A letter from A&s. Draper, at Bombay, to Mrs, Anne James, dated 
April 16th, 1772 

“I have heard some anecdotes extremely disadvantageous to the characters 
of the widow and daughter, and that from persons who said they had been 
porsonally acquainted with them both in France and England. , . Some part 
of their Intenigenoe corroborated what I had a thousand times heard ffom 
the lips of Yondk,, almost invariably repeated. . , The secret of my letters, 
being in her hands, had somehow become exio^emely public ; it was noticed to 
me hy almost every aoc|^intanoe I had in the English ships, or at this 
settlement. This alarmed me, for at that time I had never communioated 
the oircumstanoe and could not suspect you of acting by me in any manner 
which I would not have acted in by myself. One gentleman in particular 
told me that both you and I should be deceived, if we had the least reliance 
(Ai the honour ot principles of Mrs. Sterne, for that when she had seohred as 
much as she oomd for suppressing the oorrespondence she was capable of 
selling it to a bookseller afterwards — by either refusing to restore it to you, 
or taking copies of it without our knowledge, and therefore he advised me, 
if 1 was averse to its publication, to take every means in my power of 
suppressing it — ^this innuenced me to write to Beckett and promise him a 
reward equal to his expectations if he would deliver the letters to you. . . 

Hy dear Friend, that stiffness you complain’d of when 1 callea you Mrs. 
James entirely^ arose from a depression of spirits, too natural to the mortiflod 
when severe disappointments gall the sense. You had told me that Sterne 
was no more. 1 had heard it before, but this confirmation of it truly afflicted 
me, for I was almost an idolater of his worth, while I fanoed him the mild, 
generous, good Yorick we had so often thought him to be. To add to my 
regret for his loss, his widow had my letters in her power (1 never entertained 
a good opinion of her), and meant to aubjeot me to disgrace and inconvenionco 
by the publication of them. You know not the contents of these letters, and 
it was natural for you to form the worst judgment of them when those who 
had seen ’em reported them Unfavourably, and were disposed to dislike me 
on that account. My dear girl, had I not cause to feel humbled so circum- 
stanced — and can you wonder at my sensations communicating themsolvos to 
my pen. 

** It did indeed, my dear, give me a great deal of pain. It was such a one 
as I by no means aeservod in answer to one written in the true spirit of 
Mndness, however it might have been construed. Mr. Sterne had repeatedly 
told me that his daughter was as well acquainted with my character as ho 
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tont, and afterwards Secretary to Govornmont). Both these 
men became most important in Bombay, and that they were 
intimate does not admit of a doubt, Daniel Draper in 1766 
was a Member of Council and Accountant-Gonoral ; and in 
1770 ho was appointed Chief of Surat. Commodore James’s 
success was more marked, for in 1765 he battered that great 
stronghold of the Angrias called Suvarndurg to pieces, which had 
hitherto been deemed impregnable ; and returned to England in 
1769, enriched with his share of the booty. Honour after honour 
was heaped upon him — sword and service of plate, Chairman of 
the East India Comply, Member of Parliament, Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, a Baronetcy, and after his death in 1782 a 
monument on Shooter’s HiB, London, which may be seen to 
tliis day, having an elevation 140 feet higher tlian St Paul’s ! 
Most eligible friends, one might say, of the Drapers who went 
home in 1762 ; and when we recollect that both the Jameses 
and Sterne were much in London society in 1764-*5, wo are not 
suipiised that it was at t£ie Jameses Sterne first saw Mrs. 


was with my appearance — in all his letters wrote since my leaving England 
this oiroumstanoe is much dwelt nmn. 

** Her violence of temper (indeed, James, I wish not to recriminate or he 
severe just now) and the hatefhlness of hor character, are strongly urged to 
me as the oause of his indifferent health, the whole of his misfortunes, and 
the evils that would probably shorten his life. The visit Mrs. Sterne 
meditated some time antecedent to his death he most pathefically lamented, 
as an adventure that would wound his peace and greatly embarrass his oir« 
cumstanoes— the former on account of the eye witnesu ho should be to hia 
child’s affections having been alienated from mm by the artful misropresen- 
tatious of her mother under whose tutorage she'hod over been, and the latter, 
foom the rapacity of her disposition, for ^ well do 1 know,* says he, ‘ that the solo 
intent of her visit is to fleece me. Had 1 money enough, I would buy off her 
journey, as I have done several others, but till my sentimental work is 
published I shall not have a singlo sou more than will indemnify people for 
mr inunediate expenses.* Soon after the receipt of this intelligence 1 heard 
of Yorick’s death. The very first ship which left us afterwards I wrote to 
Miss Sterne by— and with all the freedom which my intimacy with her father 
and his Communications warranted ; I purposely avoided speaking of her 
mother, for I knew nothing to her advantage, and 1 had hoard a great deal to 
the reverse. So circumstanced, How coiiild I with any kind of DoHcacy 
mention a person who was hateful to my departed Erion’d, ■when for the sake 
of that very Friend 1 wi^sd to confer a kindness on his Baughtor, and to 
enhance the value of it, solicited her society and consent to share my 
pwpeots, as the highest Favour, which could be shown to myself— indeed, I 
|pew not, hut Mrs, Stemoifrom the Besoripfion 1 had received of hor, might 
be no more,* or privately confined, if in Bemg, owing to a malady which 1 
nave been told the violence of her temper subjects her to.** 
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Draper, and that it was through the Jameses and their Bombay 
connection that Eliza steps on the threshold, unenviable though 
it he, of a European reputation. "We may mention that Mrs. 
James was a Miss Goddard, presumably a relative of General 
Goddard (daughter and co-heiress of Edward Goddard^ St. Anne’s, 
Westminster and of Hartham in Wiltshire), a man well known 
in Bombay, and who stormed and captured Ahmadabadin 1780. 





MONUMENT TO COUnODOnE JAMES AT BBOOTBR’s IIUJ.. 

1 desire to cut this Steme-Eliza business as short as possible. 
We must lay the ghost, however, by challenging it and lookup 
it boldly in the face. If any man say that it is a subject that 
repays neither time, trouble, nor attention, we will agree with 
him. If any man say the reverse we agree with him likewise. 
In any case our cry, we fear, will be that of Christian in the 
nigrim*8 Froffres8,-r-“ Deliver me from this muckrake 1 ” 

Eliza was vain and ruined by adulation, but this is no reason. 
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why her follies should ho brought into undue prominence, or 
her faults exaggerated. It does not clear Sterne's charaoter and 
conduot ill the least, which appears to be intended by the writers. 
Was it nothing, wo ask, that a man of European reputation, who 
had lived a hfo of infamy, should have poured his insidious 
flattery into the ears of a girl arriving in England at such a 
bender age, he::^ only education being such as Western India 
then afforded ? If Eliza was corrupted and destroyed, she was 
corrupted aud destroyed by Sterne himself, and he is the guilty 
party who ought to be arraigned at the assize. And ETathan 
said unto David, “ Thou art the man.” We have no evidence 
whatever to the contrary that until she was introduced by the 
Jameses to Sterne she was anything but well conducted. In 
fact, we know little about her until she steps on board the “ Earl 
of Chatham ” at Deal, and which sailed for Bombay on 3rd 
April, 1767, henceforth the Eliza of history. But everything is 
construed to her disadvantage. She organises a subscription in 
Bombay on behalf of Sterne^s widow, — that is a crime. She 
asks Lydia Sterne to come to Bombay after her father's death, 
— ^bhat is also a crime, and an insult to her mother because she 
did not include her in the invitation. Her jocular suggestion to 
Colonel Campbell, that Lydia would make a good wife for him, 
is set down as a piece of diabolical match-mnldng with which 
she ought to have had no business whatever. Her tomb in Bristol 
Cathedral has inscribed on it these words : — “ In her, genius and 
benevolence were united.” That is also a crime and a lie, as if 
the Church authorities would have ever sanctioned her remains 
and memorial to have a place there, if she had been the miserable 
outcast she is represented to have been. She published the 
letters which Sterne addressed to her, — that was also a crime ; 
and if she had withheld or burned the letters, it would have 
been, we suppose, a crime all the same. After slie found out thn 
character of &e man she had had to deal vrith she denounced liim 
— ^this was a grievous crime, and an insult' to his memory. 

We are not now, be it remembered, waging war for spotless 
innocence, but for bore justice and impartiality, and we are 
thankful that a Bombay man has unconsciously taken up the 
cudgels before us, one too of the right sort; for the name of 
James Eorbes is familiar to our readers, and to his high morale 
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and sound judgment on matters of this kind we most un- 
reservedly pin our faith. James Forbes would not wink at- folly, 
nor lend a hand to shelter any one from justice merely because 
he or she hailed from Bombay. His words were written in 1812 
in cool blood, thirty years after all this Steme--£liza business 
had been wound up : — Eliza, a lady with whom I had the 
pleasure of being acquainted, whose refined tastes and elegant 
accomplishments need no encomium from my pen.” These are 
not the ordinary words of an ordinary man, but those of one 
familiar with the story from first to last ; and you may depend 
upon it, if he had not found a pleasure in looking back on liis 
acquaintance with Eliza, the author of the Orimtal Mmjoirs 
would never have penned them and put them in his book to be 
handed down to posterity. It is reported of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh that whenever Sterne’s name was mentioned he was wont 
to declare his low opinion of him, and that it was his only 
literary heresy. Heresy or not heresy, he felt a bad taste in his 
mouth whenever his name was mentioned. When Mackinto>sh 
arrived in Bombay there were several notable men there who 
knew a great deal more than we can ever know. In 1804 
William Ashburner and Eobert Henshaw * were alive, and they 
both had been in the country forty years ; and Jonathan Duncan 
was old enough in Eliza’s time to know his right hand from his 
left. Quite sufficient reason here, we should think, for Mackin- 
tosh when he heard the name of Sterne to give vent to his 
loathing and contempt. But enough. 

No farther seek their merits to disolose. 

Or draw their fhiiltics from their dread abode.” 

Now for Colonel Campbell. If you are the man we think 
you are, wo do not like thee, Colonel Campbell It appears that 
a man of this name, when in Bombay in 1772, busied himself 
with Eliza in organising a subscription for Sterne's widow, but 
whether it came to anything we do not know. He was then 
going home, and Mrs. Draper recommended Lydia Sterne to 
him as a partner in life. The advice seems to have suited 
neither party, for Lydia became Mrs. de Medalle. 


* W. Ashburner arrived in 1754 and E. Benshaw in 1764. 
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There was published in 1796 a book well known to the 
bibliographers of Wcstei’XL India-— Om^land io India; 
by Donald Campbell of Barbrook who Ibrmorly commanded a 
regiment of cavalry in tbo service of the Nabob of the Kamatio ; 
m a series of letters io his son. It deioilB his joimiey na the 
Euphrates, and imprisonment by the agents of Haidar AH, the 
father of Tipu Saheb, and bears reference to 1781 to 1786. But 
Donald Campbell was in India before this. He came out when 
about sixteen years of age. In 1768 he was eighteen, and there 
is evidence to show that he was in Western India for several 
consecutive years after 1768. 

This is certain — that Mr. and Mrs. Draper from 1768 to 1772 
lived much of that time at “Belvidere,” Mazagon ; * and it was 
during the latter pai't of this period that Mr. Draper was 
Accountant-General and had Ids memorable tussle with 
William Hornby, then member of Council f (Governor 1771 
to 1784). 

Daniel Draper and D(fhald Campbell had Uus in common, 
that thoy both hated William Hornby. We tldnk from the 
note which we give, that no man after reatling it will como to 
any other conclusion than tliat its spite and bitterness are 
the result of personal malevolence, for some reason beyond our 
ken, for Hornby's career, as it stood in 3796, was not such as to 
warrant such slashing assertions, t 


* “Poniel Draper, Chief of Surafc, refcurued to Belvidero about 1772.” — 
OornMll Juue 1887. 

t “ In 1766 he returned alone to India, took his scat in Counoii, and was 
appointed Accountant-QonoraJ, in which of&co ho had a sovore and bitter 
contest with Hornby, whom ho convicted of appropriating io his own use the 
stores of Govemmont .”— Quarterly BevteWj vol. v., p. 189. 

% ‘‘ It happened, however, at this time tliat the choir of Bombay was filled 
by a person tlie most unqualified that could he found in any community for 
an office of suoh importenee, Governor Homby. He was allowed by the 
almost unanimous consent of those who knew his public or private character 
to be ignorant not only of the* first principles of government, but of the 
ordinary knowledge rcquiidte for a gentleman ; and for suoh a sedous trust os 
Bombay he was peculiarly disqualified by an unbounded lust of gain, to which 
all other passions yjelded up the dominion of his heart. A temper and 
intellect of this kind were ronderod still more incapable of the onlargod views 
the ropreseniative of a great nation in a distant colony should possess, by a 
mercantile education and habits which narrowed oven his oiroumsoribod 
mind, ard left him not a sentiment, not an idea that was not mordy 
ccmameroiaU The administration of suoh a man was not exactly what might 
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Moreover, Donald Campbell was a kind of knight-errant, 
always assisting damsels in distress, and sometimes, like Don 
Quixote, in search of adventures ; and in pursuance thereof ho 
on several occasions got into some rather awkward scrapes. 
There was always, wherever he went, some captive to rescue 
from thraldom. Tliore was one at Zanto and one at Aleppo ; 
and on tlio death of his father, rummaging over some old papers, 
in the presence of tho Deputy Sheriff of Argyle, his eye was 
confronted by the evidence of a Bombay escapade. This was 
a letter to his father from a Member of Parliament, formerly of 
liigh rank in India, regarding his conduct to a young manied 
lady — said young lady being the M.P.’s own daughter — from 
Bombay to the shores of the Kamatio, We are astonished he 
came off with a whole skin ; but he says on the Aleppo affair 
with confounded nan/oeU and effrontery ; “ I could not help 
repeating that most beautiful expression, put into the mouth of 
Maria by tiie inimitable Sterne (observe it is Sterne), * God 
tempers the wind to the side (sio^ of the shorn lamb.' " We are 
sorry to give such a rude shook to Some of our readers, as this 
passage has been often supposed to be the veritable words of 
Holy Writ, which we need scarcely say is not the cose. The 
inimitable Sterne 1 Where Sterne and he found shorn lambs 
we have no manner of knowing. It was certainly not on the 
lulls of Argyleshire, for they do not shear lambs in that quarter. 
These facts are of no importance except in connection with 
Sterne. If Colonel Campbell of Barbreck befriended the widow 
and the fatherless in their affliction, his book proves to us that 
he did not keep himself unspotted from the world ; and that hc^ 
did not record this philanthropic act, i,e», the Mrs. Sterne’s sub- 
scription, must be regarded merely as a modest and accidental 
omission which we have endeavoured to supply. 


hayo boon expected, and instead of asserting the dignity of Great Britain or 
promoting the advantage of his employers, narrow policy, selfish views, and 
an indefatigable effort to eurioh himself made the whole tissue of his conduct 
in India.”— Captain Donald Campbeil. 

This looks very like personal abuse. That patient nistorian, Grant Duff, 
says, on tho contrary, ”he displayed the strong mind of an English chief, and 
convinced his Oounoil that, whilst they aotod with the unanimity and 
firmness which became their country, they wore not only above contempt, hut 
might soon overcome their diffioulties and retrieve their afiairs.*’ 
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The facts elicited regarding the James family ate interesting 
to a wider circle than that of Hombay, Everybody, of course, 
wants to know what Eliza was like, that so much balderdash 
should have been written about her. Was she fair or brunette, 
tall or buxom or slehder ? According to Sterne, in 1767, 
she was a “ drooping lily,” whatever that may mean. We know 
that she had an oval face, a transparent complexion, brilliant 
eyes, a melodious voice, an appearance of artless innocence, 
very considerable conyemational powers, and very considerable 
powers of fascination. She played on the piano and the guitar. 
Three portraits of her wore taken, but none of them arc forth- 
coming. 

But come with me to a ball in 1772, and wo will know all 
about it. The place is not far off ; it is in Apollo Street, though 
you would not know it, being now a dingy priuting-oHice.* 
The Apollo Street of 1883 is not the Apollo Street of 1772, so 1 
must aslc you to denj’ away the Elphinstono Circle, Town Hall, 
and other obstructions witn one fell swoop until your line of 
vision is uninterrupted from the old Secretariat to the llombay 
Arsenal, and fill in vacant spaces with the old Bombay Green, 
a grassy plain, at all events such grass as we have in December. 

The night is fine and I see some old Bombay friends overhead 
— ;0BnopuB shines brighter than any of Golconda’s gems, and 
the Southern Cross still leaves a lingering trail over the heights 
of ThuU. Government House is a blaze of many coloured lights, 
and I can see the Cathedral looming black, a silent monitor. 

Ear and wide over the Green there is a swarm of palkies, 
amid which I am struggling, and the din of human voices, for 
the hamals are vociferous on this joyous night, singing their 
eternal see-saw song as they bear tlieir burdens to the general 
rendezvous. And they come from all points of the compass- — 
Church-gate, Bazar, Modi Khana, and Apollo Streets — bringing 
together all the youth and beauty of the place. Take your 
stand there, on the flight of steps leading up to the groat hall. 

Jonathan Duncan in his teens comes tripping up, and Jamo,s 
Forbes with a heavier foot ; and old Crommelin t totters past, 

* Demoliahed April 1888, by Snrdar Abdnl Huq, to whom Govommont 
8old the property. 

I Jnte, pp. 0, 162, 168. 
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our former Governor, full of the weight of years aiicl mercantile 
emprize in Canton. I con see throiigh the avenue of lights the 
form of one whom I know, in scarlet and gold, and with a 
glorious queue, the Honourable William Hornby, Esquire, his 
eye not dim, nor his natural force abated, with the belles and 
beaux of the eighteenth century making their curtsy, as they pass 
before him one by one in courtly proces.sion. I can see Daniel 
Draper in a plum-coloured suit, knee breeches, and shining 
buckles with diamonds in his shoes, his right arm in a sling,* 
wliile with his left he holds an open snuif-box for the delecta- 
tion of the Governor. Yes, bygones are bygones now. I can 
see Colonel Campbell of Barbreok, boisterous and unscrupulous 
as over. 

Having now seen enough in that quarter, T turn my attention 
in the opposite direction, and peer into the murky darkness 
which envelopes the ravelin and eounterscarp of Bombay Castle, 
watching the numerous flickering lights of the palkywallahs, 
all converging to one focus, when a friend suddenly beckons to 
mo. Here note well that I haVo dined, and for that matter 
supped also, and drained a beaker of Bombay Punch to the 
health of Billy Pitt ; but I am quite steady, that is to say, I 
can keep my head and — ^my feet also. So I comply. To see 
what ? The Destroying Angel from Belvidere. 

“If sho bo not fair to mo, 

Whiit core I liow fair slio bo.” 

And lo and behold ! while I am humming that bonnie ditty, 
the Mazagou turn-out, in crimson and much bravery, calls 
a halt. There is a deep-drawn sigh, with which wo are well 
accustomed, from the oppressed hamals. The weight is light, 
but the journey is far. From this open palanquin a phantom 
glides noiselessly out, and descends so lightly tliat the very 
earth seems oU too vulgar for the totxch of her jewelled 
slippor.t 


* " Ilia Bignaturo to the lottors is of an oxooedingly lottoring and infirm 
charaotor ns of ono siifforing froinpnrnlyflis .” — OomMll Moff,, Juno 1887. 

t STzaNE’B 'Ei.iviACMtes and Queries, 0"* S. x, 128). — “ I do not tliinlt 
tUoro is any engraved portrait of this lady.” 
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I scorn her ministering angel, be bo galantuomo or cavaliai' 
stTvente^ with blue diess-coat turned up with facings of gold 
laoo. She sails along. And this is Eliza — ^not the Eliza that I 
saw at Baiiolagh in ermine, silks, and pearls ; when I, like a 
fool, followed in the comet's glittering wake.” But an Eliza 
in the abomination of hoop and farthingale.*** Thy head-gear is 
like tlie Tower of Babel, or, rising tier above tier, bulging out 
into the bastions and curtain of a great overgrown fortification, 
stuifed with gabions of sorts and gems of curious work- 
xnansMp.t 

G^reat is Diana of the Ephesians, hut greater in Europe, where 
1 am told the priests of region jostle one another in this mad 
pursuit of pleasure even to the death. 


* A lady in this fashion was said to appear as if sank to the waisfc in an 
iuTorted tub* Throe difToront iiioturos woro painted, at least, of Eliza in 
England* I wonder what has b^oxno ot them. 

t This was a doendo boforo ball, and Mrs. Draper had just thou entered 
on the soeno in Bombay. A manusoript list of ladles invlien, or invitablo, to 
Government House now lice before us. It is in Orommolin’s time* Eliza 
Dra^r is eigh th on the list. (** She was a girl in 1738.” (Forrest’s BdecUonB^ 
vol. i., 172, 1887.) There are 3d In all, and 5 widows. Before her cornea 
Anne Hornby, the Mend of James Forbes, and whoso maiden name, like that 
of Eliza, wo wish much to know; Adriana Sponoor, wife of him who in 
Bengal was the rival of Clivo ; and Elizabeth Whitohill, whoso husband was 
great in house property and sold to tlio East India Company the house or 
lands where our imaginary boll took place. Mary Orommolin is, of course, 
without a peer. These are the ladies, no doubt, who merited Forbes* eulogium 
for their deeds of benevolence* There is one name only under the hard but 
not inflexiblo title of ** Unmarried Woman,’* to wit, ** Winnifrod Daires.” 
Wlnnifrcd stands solitary and alone and single blessed on July 11, 1762, 
You rooolleot bliobuhr, in 1762, for six months waited for a marriage among 
tho English ; and it nover came. But I must leave tills document, which 
doses with the names of two inraatB-^-ono is William Draper, and another, 
added, no doubt, at some later date, in a difTorent caligraphy, Elizabeth 
Draper Eliza loft two daughters, whom Wallace, an Irish antiquarian, 
mot at Harrogate, and found agreoiiblo .” — ConMl Mag.^ June 1887) — 
and content mysdf with an invitation which Govornur Orommolin sends to 
Hector Munro, uterwards the hero of Buxar, and give it verbatim ct literatPin — 

“To Hector Munro, Esquire, Major, and tho Gentleman Officer of His 
Majesty’s Infantry in Bombay. 

“Gentlemen, — The Governor Desires your Company to Diner witli him on 
25 July, 1702 ” 

“ May 1782.— Dined wiUi Mr. Draper, a very noble and good-liuinouved man ; 
was tho husband so barbarously forsaken by Eliza Uraricr lu her e1o}iemci)t 
IVom Mazagon-boiiso with Sir John Clark of tiio !Navy,*— Price’s Mamin qf' 
the Maflg Id/e md Service of a Meld OJJkcr,, London. 18ilU. 
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But all is vanily, "Wheu you come near the tapeptry of 
Baphael, those masterpieces of design and workmanship, you 
discover merely a few threads upon which some colour has heen 
dashed, deftly woven or sewed together. 

So much for the living EUza. 

The dead Sterne sleeps near Tyburn,* or has passed already 
into the hands of the body-snatchers, “ thy works belied — thy 
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faith questioned— thy wit forgotten— thy learning trampled 
on.” 

It is, however, time to turn to the illustration. The house 
in the foreground is a handsome, old-fashioned building, over- 


♦ The Builder^ commenting on a remark in tbe Timen to the oflect that the 
present generation are satisfied to forgot the spot in which Sterne was buried, 
says ; — “ Storno, who died in Old Bond Street, where, wo take it,i8 now Agnow 
and Oo.’b, was buried in the St. Qeorgo^a, Ilanover Square, pariah ground, Baya- 
water Eoad, which waa planned in 1764, near to the then I’olmiu’a Form, On 
the Cth of August last wo saw the later gravo'^stone amongst the grass kno&* 
deep. About 6 ft. high, tlio headstone stnnds beneath a largo plnno^'trco just 
6 ft. distant from the ’westorn wall, and close by No* < 7 * tablet on the wall, 
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looking the harbour, and ms formerly part of a Portng^iese 
convent,* Hero lived Eliza, During a short stay in England 
for the benefit of her hotdtb, she became acquainted with Sterne, 
and their correspondence took place previous to her departure 
for India in 1767. On her return to Bombay, she was weak 
enough to Hsteu to the seductive arts of an officer in the navy,t 
to whom, although closoly watched, she contrived to escape by 
nieans of a rope ladder, from one of the upper apartments of tliis 
house; she, however, soon repented the sacrifice, and died, tho 
victim of his baseness. What wretchedness is told in these 
few lines. If the reader feel not thus, let him refer to the letter 
of " the excellent Abb4 Eaynal,” which we have reprinted above. 
The Abb6, we know, was a man of brilliant imagination, but allow- 
ing for his enthusiasm, the loveliness with which he invests EUza 
can scarcely be transcended. Sterne did not live to hear of her 
lamentable exit ; Eaynal on this account days, “ fortnnato Sterne, 
thou art no more, and I am left behind ; I wept over thee with 
Eliza, thou wouldst weep •over her with me! and had it been 
the of Heaven that you had both survived me, your tears 
would have fallen together on my grave.” Again his solemn 


about midway towards the north. The stone is Insorihod as under (month 
and day are •wrong): — 

“Alas I poor Yorickl 

ITear to this Place 
Lyes tho Body of 

The Beverend Laurence Sterne, A, M, 

Dyed September 13th, 1768, 

Aged 55 years. 

Ah .' Moluter ossa quiescaut I 

“ Ihen the fdllowine (in twelve) silly panegyrical linos 
“ ‘ This Monumental Stone was erected to tho momory of tho deceased by two 
brother Masons, for although He did not live to bo a Member of thoir Sooioty, 
Yet, his incomparable I^rformanoes evidently prove him to have acted by 
Buie and Square : they rejoice in tbia opmrtuuity of perpetuating his high 
and irrraroaohablo Oharaoter to after agos.^ ” 

* “Nearly surrounded by water in these days.’’— Oeo. Ormston, Chief 
Bnginear, Port Trust, 4&.pril 29, 1888. 

t “ Writs taken out against him, hut hy tho help of his brother officers, ho 
always eluded the grasp of tho Authorities.”— Jlccmdls, Mayor't Court, guofed 
in SomiKtff Qf/artmy 1867, p. 100. 
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and concluding vow : “ Eliza, from the highest Heaven, thy first 
and last country, receive my oath : I swear not to write one 
line in which thy friend may not be recognised/’ Sterne, for 
his friendship with this accomplished woman, became the 
object of ridicule and slander ; and in this vile spirit, one of 
his traducers published, anonymously, "Letters supposed to 
have been written by Yoriok to Eliza/’ * 

Th^ Mirror^ vol. xviii., pp- Ib'-lU. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

William Hohnby and his Times. 

Bombay in her beginnings was a kind of Rome, hemmed in by 
tribes as wild and warlike as the Samnite or the Volscian. 
Ever and anon hordes of fierce men would burst away from the 
Indian Apennines, and carry devastation into the Konkan 
plains. The city was nursed into hardihood by storm and 
tempest, so that by the time William Hornby became Oov(a'nor 
in 1771, the Marathas had ceased to regard it as a possible 
conquest, except in conjunction witli some European Power. 
That 'Power was Franco, in the language of the day “ our 
natural enemy,” because, I suppose, she was our next-door 
neighbour in Europe with whom we were perpetually brandish- 
ing words and swords. 

I remember as well as if it had been yesterday, the great 
review on Old Woman’s Island in the year 1771,* I crossed 
Kolaba Ferry dry-shod when the tide was out, while it was yet 
dork, and was in the sky-light verandah of the lighthouse before 
daybreak. As the sun rose like a red shield from behind the 
black and rugged bastion of hiUs which fringe Bombay Harbour, 
the whole panorama animate and inanimate lay before me. 
The grand encampment had been there for weeks, and 9000 
men were under arms, and there were thousands of spectators. 
Every inch of ground was covered, and the circumference of 
the island seemed a sea of turbans swaying to and fro. The 
bandarcens t were lihere to represent the days of old, and the 
newest evolutions, wore imported from Germany. 


Tmv^ in variant poait vf Ev/rom, Atia and Africat during a teriet qf 
thirty yean and upwardt; by John Macdonald. London, 1790. 

t A local wililaa, now extinct, drawn largely from the Bhmdari caste, or 
toddy drawers.— See Fryer, pp. 66 and 68.— B. 
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Our new Oommandcr-in-Chief, Brigadier-General David 
Wedderburn, was there. He was only thirty years of age, and 
had been made Major-Oommandant of a battalion after a big 
fight on the Continent under ITrederiok the Great, or the Duke 
of Brunswick for him, when he was in the twenty-first year of 
his age. The gigantic figure of Sir Eyre Cootc also, ftom 
Madras, was to be seen mounted on a magnificent charger, 
man and horse bulking big over the heads of Kathiawar or 
Dekhan riders. There too was Admiral Lindsay from the Fleet 
in the harbour, every vessel with its bunting that day flying in 
the wind, and no joke about the Horse Marines. 

It was even said that Hana Eadnavis had come all the way 
from Poona to see the review, and was seen dressed ' as a kar- 
kun * iiusog. among the crowd of curious spectators. If it was 
not he, it was very like him ; a tall, thin, dark, eagle-eyed man. 

Nothing like the manoeuvres wore over seen before in 
Bombay. When we returned to Kolaba Ferry f the sea was 
still running too high to admit of our crossing, and the '{vhite 
waves wore breaking on Mendham’s Point. Wo had, therefore, 
to wait, and as the day advanced the heat became overpowering. 
Coote, who was very stout, had symptoms of apoplexy, and 
dropped his sword and threw up his hands in the air, when 
Colonel Keating, who by this time had taken to his palanquin, 
got out, rushed up, and supporting him, dashed some water on 
the back of lus neck, which revived him. Coote, becoming im- 
patient at the delay, made for the water, when his beast, quite 
accustomed to this kind of work, took to swimming. Horse 
and rider emerged safely on the opposite bank of the ferry, and 
shaking off the spray — the last tiling I saw of them was Coote 
and his charger cantering across the maidan and disappearing 
within the portals of the Apollo Gate, which was the great 
entrance in the south to the Fort of Bombay. 

A dinner followed. It was in the great hall of Bombay Castle, 
The guests came up through the gateway facing the Green, filing 
up to the main entrance between the banyan trees, and mostly 


A common clerk. 

t The sea posBod through between the ielands of Bombay and Kolaba 
within the memory of man, and, before the ^iTeseDt causeway was oonstruolipd, 
passengers at high water were taken aoross in a boat 


2^2 
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in palanquins, biv John Lindsay and his party from the Heet by 
the Wharf Gate, The hour was two. Hodges, who had come 
from Parel, sat down for tlie last time at the head of the table, 
for the messengers of death had come to take him down to 
Bankot. I saw numbers of people that I knew, in war paint, 
dressed and frizzled, with their long queues in the fashion of 
the times; — Hornby waiting for dead pion’s shoos; Draper 
cursing inwardly his matrimonial infehoity ; Dow writing and 
making history itself for Hindustan ; Hector Macneil, an Argyle- 
shire man, showing his sketches qf Elephauta ; Colonel Thomas 
Keating waited upon by a scion of the Keppooh family, John 
Macdonald, whom he had clothed in a livery of gold and green 
silk; Cornac, Egerton and Cockburn drinking hard, and 
Andrew Eamsay, steadiest of Scotsmen, not eyen then dreaming 
of the gubernatorial chair. James Forbes asked the blessing.* 
I have said that the dinner was in the great Hall of Council., 
Hornby had not yet come to his kingdom, and was now living 
at “.The Mount,” Mazagon, not having gone to his palatial 
house with lofty colonnade apposite the Dock Gate, t The 
Castle, at least this part of it, had been constructed in ancient 
times before a single Englishman had set foot in the Island, 
vaulted and bombproof, with walls more than seven Coot thick, 
and had been handed over to us as our Aoropolw in the days 
of Charles 11. But everything had been allowed to go to 
decay, and the great owl might have been seen in the early 
morning skimming over its dreary bastions. A new Govern- 
ment House had been erected in Apollo Street,^ and all portable 
articles had been carried away to it The walls wore gaunt and 
bare, and the ornaments had disappeared. One portrait, and 
one only remained. Nobody had cared to take it away, and it 
seemed to look down with a melancholy aspect on the guests as 
the wine and wassail went round. It was of William Wake; — 
that William Wake of whom people still remembered that he 
had sentenced two women to bo burned aliVo ut tlie Castle 

* A very propr man for tho purpose ; appiutod Chaplain to the Foroes 
with Eaghoha, l7th February, 1^76. — ^Forrest’s 
t Now the Gtreat Western Hotel, V61. II., pp. 15, 4i!, 
frtlold hy Government to the Sardar Abdul Ituq of llaldarabad. 
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gate,* and deaf to the cries for mercy from its dungeons had 
seen with indifference an English doctor with a halter round liis 
nock dragged through the streets by the negro hangman.t A 
faded map perpetuated the geographical errors of the time, and 
I could distinctly read from the place where I sat those “ con- 
siderable cities ” on the banks of the Savitri, which had excited 
the fears of previous, Governors, $ trace the Tapti to its source 
in Kussian Tartary, and descry the great fortress on Eaygarh 
rising from the neighbourhood of the Bor Ghat § fifty miles from 
its real position. The dinner was good, and it was there I saw 
the first bill of fai-e that either I or any other man had seen in 
Bombay. II There were fifty things in it, and a column for the 
wines. Kie Governor looked vacantly at it and instinctively 
passed it on to hia next neighbour. But there was, no beef or 
mutton. Tbo Sidi from whom wo got all our large and small 
cattle had struck work for higher wages, and fish and fowl were 
the order of the day. The piece de rdsistmce was a turkey, and 
I tell you they didn’t kill turkey in those times every day in 
Bombay Castle. I forgot to say there were four of them.- On 
three of them Drs. Bond, Tenant, and Biohardson did duty, but, 
whether by accident or intention I know not, the fourth fell to 
a young Lieutenant in the Navy who sat neyt me, who hashed 
and slashed away with great vigour to very little purpose, and 
sorely tried the patience of the hungiy guests. There was 
variety enough in all conscience, to satisfy the taste, and from 
Basrah to Bantam everything that could be produced in the 
hen and chicken line. A hen roasted surrounded with sausages, 
a hen boiled in oyster sauce, — such were some of the. viands 
which tempted the Bombay epicure in the year 1771. But 
who shall describe the syllabubs? A perfect ocean in a 
gigantic epergne. Everybody took syllabubs, and the epergne 
remained a veritable widow’s cruse, full to overflowing of 

* An account of this may be found in tho records of tbo Bombay Quarter 
Sessions, 1740. 

t Narrative of the very extraordinary odveTtturee and suferinys qf Mr> 
William Willa, Surgeon in the year '174.8, with AU Tried for Shift and 
Mntinoue expreiaione at Bombay, emd Baniahmeiit to Goa, London. 

t Forrest’s Seleotiona, 1U8D. 

§ Ibid. 

II Bill of Fare made out by Macdonald hiniseir. — AfaedonahVe Tmvelet 
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syllabubs and , never diminisbiug. I wished at one time that 
everything had come to an end, as the noise, the heat and the 
smells, wore positively sickening. Being seated witli my face 
to the sea, I turned away for relief to another scene. I saw the 
harbour gloaming like a molten mirror, and speckled with the 
white sails of gaUevat and pattamar ; • great tinea deckers also 
were there f ready to send forth smoke and flame. Beyond lay 
the sister islands of ICaranja peacefully in the sunshine, albeit 
the Marathas had run up a redoubt to dominate what they 
could on that side of the harbour. We drank Madeira and the 
hot wines of Portugal, the ladies negus. Miss do la Garde was 
the belle. Coote was a modest man, and like most men of 
great deeds reticent about them ; we could get nothing out of 
him about Plassey or Wandiwash,$ except interjections, a '• yes ” 
or a " no ” ns the case might bo. But Weddorburn told us of 

Loudon, and of Maxwell’s brigade at the battle of , it was 

some unpronounceable naine.§ Our men swore dreadfully in 
Flanders, and David had l>eeu in Flanders, and he was now 
amongst those sepoys which the Groat Frederick, his master for 
the time being, had said " if only he had them ho could conquer 
the whole of Europe.” || 

I observed that the Admiral Lindsay sat on the President’s 
right, Coote on the left, and concluded that this was in compli- 
ment to the Navy as the right arm of the service, but was told 
that Lindsay hod. come out with groat powers from the Duke of 
Grafton the Prime Minister, powers which the East India 
Company had refused. 


* GaUevat — a kind of golloy, or war-lioat, with onrs, of amall draught, 
used on the West Coast of India till near the end of Inst century. Pattamar 
— a lateen-rigwd ship with one, two or three masts, still common. — See 
Yule’s ffobson Johson, 

t Admiral Lindsay’s Fleet then in Bombay llarliour. 

t In North Aroot, tolcen by Coote in 1760, but hosioged by Lally and 
Bussy in 1760, when Coote utterly routed them in the most imiwrtant battle 
ever won over the Frenolv in India, —B. 

S Woddorburn’s big fight was Vullinffhamn, whioh Carlyle faithfully 
narrates in his L^e of JfVcdfen'cAi t/<e Great, Ho adds the signtfioant 
remark, “ 16th J uly, 1701— a date worth rememborlng if tho reader please.” 

II General Briggs is tho authority for this statomont, and adds that tho 
remark was mode by Predoriok after reading or hearing Ormo’s JlUtoru, 
'rho story is not in Carlyle. 
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I looked at these two men, Coote with the laurels of Plassey 
on his brow, and Lindsay the great pleni^jotentiary in the full 
plenitude of his powers. Ooote was to die in India and bo 
buried in England. Lindsay was to die in England and be 
buried in Westminster Abbey, under whose vaulted roof are 
two monuments — one to Ooote BaJiadur^ the other to the 
Eear-Admiral of the Eed, the last but one of his family 
branch.* 

When all was done in the eating (but not in the drinking) 
line, hookas and scandal came into reqmsition. There was 
not much of the latter. Some of us strolled into the pleasatmce, 
and up to the ramparts among the cocoanut palms, even to the 
Tank bastion. I learned that Keating was under a cloud, and 
that a “ foul draft,” they called it, of impeachment had been 
already framed against him. It was the old story — somebody 
looked into his accounts when he was away — ^playing cards, 
drinking Bombay punch, or listening to the strains of the j&Venoh 
horn at Port Victoria, and he was threatening to go home and 
submit the whole matter to the'East India Company. Shaw, a 
member of Council, when the affair was auhjudioe, had spoken 
improperly in public of him, and he had sent him a challenge 
which was not accepted.t I observed Coote and Dow tSte-A-iStc, 
over a map of Mesopotamia, as they were about sotting out on 
a journey to England, through its deserts. People were in doubt 
about the overland journey, but the travellers come out alive at 
the other end, and Dow had the satisfaction of meeting with 
some old schoolfellows somewhere in East Lothian; he did 
not die till 1779. Coote mot Dr. Johnson on his tour to the 
Hebrides, and told him all about his great journey, a mighty 
contrast to Johnson’s,^: and afterwards returned as Commander- 
in-Chief of His Majesty’s. Forces in India. 

I never saw Wedderburn again, for ho was killed the very 
next year at tlie siege of Bharooh, nor Commodore Watson, who 
was killed at tho siogo of Thana in 1774. I had spent a very 
happy time with the Commodore, the previous hot season at 


* Lives of the Lindsays, Londun. 
t Macdonald, 
j hoswoU's Johnson. 
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Vajrabai, on the banks of the Tansa,* wheio also was Sir John 
Lindsay. 

I do not know whother wo broke up on that day or the next, 
bnt I noticed as I left in my palanquin that the pigeons were 
feeding greedily on the Bombay Green. 

I visited some of the Bombay people at their houses after- 
wards — Hornby at the Mount, Shawt at Oomeroarry among 
gardens and big trees, a mile from town. "Ramsay’s secluded 
place was in the Maliim woods. Draper’s two-storeyed house at 
Belvidere, Mazagon, and Colonel Dow’s mansion, the Marine- 
house adjoining tho Dockyard, where he had a public night 
once a week. Egerton, Hunter, and Jervis had their bungalows 
on a slope on Malabar Hill, so had Colonel Keating, and his 
house was named Randall Lodge, and it was tho most sumptuous 
of them all.j: He had twelve lascars at his gate, an English 
coachman, and an English valet, whom Governor Hodges wished 
to engage, bnt Keating gave him higher wages — ^forty guineas 
a yeifiT " all found.” Keating had the charge of tho walls and 
fortifications, tho building and rdpairing thereof, and disbursed in 
wages a lakh of rupees every month, and tlio report was, and 
I believed it, that with tho perquisites his incomo was equal 
to that of tho Oommandcr-in-Chief. His wife was at homo, and 
he was the gayest man in Bombay, became ill, took Jesuit’s 
hark and Venetian treacle, and was finally given up by tho 
doctors. His lips ware moistened with a feather, and a hand 
mirror put to his mouth showed that the breath of life was still 
in luin. His pulse, however, quickened with tho turn of the 
tide. Dreamed he had boon playing cards with Death and beat 
Death. To restore him still further ho had been witli James 
Eorbes to Bankot, but while Eorbes rode, Keating had a palki 
all the way, into which at intervals Eorbes fired volleys of 
judicious remarks to turn his mind into a proper way of thinking, 
sleeping, or awake. This was the first time I had seen William 
Hornby, the last was when I chanced to bo in Bombay, in 

A groat resort for Bombay people at thin time. Tlioro aro hut wolls 
there, and it h not for from tho now walorwoi'kK now (1880) in proooBs of 
constmotion. 

f Show suspended the service in 1770. — Powosl’s SelwtwHti, 

4 Kambala Tlill was colled Malabar Hill in those days. 
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He had fought the India Ditectors at home, ho had fought 
the Council in Calcutta, fought his own Council in Bombay, 
and lived to see, whatever were the disasters it entailed, 
the one dominant idea of his life — that of placing Eagliunath 
Eao at the head of Maratlia dominion — adopted by them all. 
No more round shot now from Warren Hastings and Sir 
Philip Francis,* 

He liad fouglit with witchcraft and necromancy in Ins own 
house, until liis wife Anne Hornby loft him for England — ^left 
him to pace the bastions of Bombay Castle, and gaze wistfully 
over those black rocks on which the sea-gulls seem to flutter so 
unconcernedly for evermora 

“And hey Annie, and ho Annie I 
0 Annie, winna yo bide, 

But ay, the mair that ho cried Annie, 

The higher grow the tide. 

And hoy Annie, and ho Annie I 
0 Annie, speak to mojr^ 

Bill, ayo the louder that ho cried Annie, 

TJio louder roared the sea .” — {Old Ballad.') * 

It was a dull Christmas in Bombay that of 1778, and when 
the New Year dawned ou the island, we were already in deep 
•waters. What it was coming to God only knew, with Elliot 
dead, with Leslie dead, and on the last day of the year Cay and 
Stewart killed under the shadow of the black rock of Karli, with 
Mostyii, who held in liis breast half the secrets of the Maratha 
Empire, breathing his last in Bombay on the first day of 
iJauuary.t 1 wonder not that Hornby was “unable to hold 
the pen," and the Secretary had to sign for him. And when the 
message came in Jrom Fraser at Khandala, so like the truth 
that every ono believed it, “our army is all cut to pieces,” I 


* A specimen the Bengal Govemmont’s curt disposal of correspondence 
is furnihlicd in the reply to William 'Paylor’s letter, whick ws really a 
manifesto of the Bombay Government, containing ono thousand lines of 
])rlnted matter in Forrest’s Mcctionn. It is dated l)ih October, 1775, and 
on tho savne day it is dismissed in an answer conlaiiilug twelve lines, and 
the dooument is signed, WAnunN IIahtinch. 

t Grant DulPs Mahfattattt ii., 505. There is a monument to Mostyn in the 
Cathedral* Commodore Watson, who haa also a monument there, was 
interred in the burying ground without the town, at Sonapur. 
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can compare it to notliing but these days of gloom when Meerut 
or Maiwand nows fell with appalling distinctness on our little 
community, the tremor vibrating in every bosom from one end of 
the island to the other. Yes, this was the hardest fight of all. 

To know that you have weak and incapable men around you 
is bad enough, but to leurn tliat the leaders of the expedition 
are torn by dissensions as to which shall receive the highest 
military honours is still worse. 

It did not come upon Hornby aU of a sudden. There had 
been surmises, doubts, fears, mutterings of the impending 
thunderstorm, all ending in general calamity, and Daniel 
Draper had been the stormy petrel thereof, prognosticating all 
manner of woes. It took our army twenty-five days to reach 
Khapawli,* and eleven miles wore done in as many days after 
crossing the watorslied. Ten days after the expedition left 
Bombay, Hornby could still see as it got dark the camp fires of 
Eaghunath Eao blazing away on Prabhal Hill; it was that 
Eaghunath to whom a son had boon born four years ])roviously 
— Bqji Eao, who was destined “to torment the lives of so many 
soldiei'S and diplomatists in the following century. 

You say that Hornby might have countermanded this 
expedition, but after Stewart had ascended the Ghat the die was 
cast for wool or for woe. You say that lie might have oontrolled 
the army’s every movement by a system of semaphores — the 
whole theatre of war in the itonkau was visible to the naked 
eye, from any height in Bombay. But most of the disasters 
were unforeseen — the deaths, for example — and could not bo 
provided against, and the measures necessary for moving an 
armed force of 3900 men in those days tlirough an enemy’s 
country were not understood, and the topographical knowledge 
of the country adjacent to Bombay was deplorable. Any man 
who shoots snipe in 1886 knows more than the Quarter-master 
General’s Department in Bombay (if such a thing existed) did 
in 1778. 

Yor example. Colonel Keating observes on the reduction of 
Earanja, "he had groat dilllculty in gaining tlie hill, such a one 
[ never met with,’’t and in tlie same year 1774, when (leuoral 


* See ank , )). lOli. 
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Gordon reaches Thana overland preparatory to the siege, he writes, 
" the distance from Sion to Thana has been very much misrepre- 
sented, and the difficulties in the course of the march have been 
inconceivable.” * What would Sivaji, who liarried Poona and 
returned to Singarh in a night, have said to this, or the Pindaris 
who could cover a distance of fifty or seventy miles in twenty- 
four hours with 3000 horse ? The Duke had very much of the 
same kind of ground to go over in his celebrated march, and lost 
very few bullocks. These were the kind of men out of which 
Hornby had to make, the leaders of his expedition, vaui, 
boasting, theoretical men who knew as little of the Bor Ghat as 
of the Shatargardan Pass, and to whom the windings of the 
Tndrayeni were as unknown as those of the Harirud. Day after 
day his harkaras dropped in with their ears out off. But tlie 
inevitable one came — stores burnt, heavy guns trundled into 
Taligaum Tank, and the men, if we can call them such, returned 
with their wretched compact, in forty-eight hours, from the 
scone of their dishonour. It had taken tlicm as many days to 
got there. Wargauni 1 

‘‘In all tlio bonds wo evor boro, 

We grioved, wo sighed, wo wept, 

Wo never blushed before.” f 

But how did Hornby receive the Treaty 1 He rose to the 
occasion — 

“ Burn, burn, ho cried with rage, 

Hell is iho doom of every page” 

— consigning it to the limbo of preposterous conventions. 
“Thou canst not say I did it.** If you gentlemen cannot 
wield the sword, I at all events can now hold the pou, and so 
his winged words went to Hastings and to Goddard, a General 
who moved with alacrity from sea to sea to tlie oonq[U 08 b^ 
of Dabhoi^ and Ahmadabad, and within nine months ho 

* Furroai’s jSe/eoiwus, 

t Oowloy. 

X Dabhui was placed In ohargo of James Forbcs'*on its conquest. Ho 
remained there unt}l its oession to Bombay July 1783. His house and 
garden there ho has mlnutoly dosoribed in the Oi'imtal MemoirB* 
former still standing exactly os in tho picture in his book, the miniature 
islaud, is boroft of troos, but tho mighty form of Powangarh still bounds the 
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had plaiilocl the British standard on the hattlemoiits of 
these two cities. Bassein followed shortly thereafter. In the 
next year but one, 1781, with all his experience and flushed 
with recent victories, General Goddard, at the head of a force of 
GOOD men, was caught in the same trap. Not believing the 
enemy could come down sucli breakneck passes as Hasur and 
Bhimashankar,* he was surprised to find tliem swarming in 
thousands on the Konkan plains, and harassing his rear, and 
on Ms retreat fron Khondala, his, officers and men got an awful 
liammeringjt 466 officers and men killed and wounded. 

There was no disgrace in all this. They fought their way 
inch by inch like men, from the Ghats to l^anwel, through 
50,000 of the enemy, and there was this differenoo, General 
(loddard, though driven back, brought no ignominious con- 
vention with him. But if evil was the root not bitter was 
the fruit, as wo shall see further on. Wargaum as we road 
it now on tlio jiago of history was not an unmitigated evil, 
rather a Mossing in disguise, for we emerged purified from tlio 
furnace of its affliction and liumiliatiou, Tliore was now union 
in the face of a great common danger. Can we or can wo not 
hold onr own? And so every clement wo possessed, the 
strength of courage and the strength of caution, wore called into 
requisition to adjust our tnovoinonls to the complicated changes 
on the political chess-board — those changes which led up to 
Argamn and Assaye, and finally to Khirki. Porha])s if we had 

Gistimoo. Mr, Ooiisens of the Arcbteologloal Survey, to whom I am indehlcd 
for a survey of the place, Dec. 1S85, is familiar with every part of Dabhoi, 
and Forbes' Gordon still contalun those pomegranate trees, and miniature 
canals somewhat dilapidated along which he strolled to mcditiito like Isaac 
at eventide. Ihe tulsi idant also in its litilo altar at tlm foot of the idcntirnl 
pipal tree. It was rc]K)riod that the Gaikwar had given orders to take 
r’orbes’ house down, and construct a now building for Oovernnient purposes. 
Such an interesting relic as this is might ho spart'd, and a hint if not too late 
to His Highness would ho all-sufficienfc, and would, wo arc sure, gratify every 
Buglishman now and lioreaftor, wliu is interested in those things. AntHf 
pp. 410/. 

* Bhimashnnkar is the iwiro of the (Jhals. 'riiirty years ago I 
am told one could ride to the top — ^you can scarcely now pull a Imltor with 
a horse at the end of ft. The angular etonoN liave a savago disposition in 
breaking shins. X have somo gruesotao recollection s of it, and 1 dare say 
the Harathas, after going up from Thana in HIM) and coming down in 
ITSl, had the same, only tnoy took a longer rdst tluiu <mr party did. 

t Grant Duff, ii,, 437, 444, and Forrest's tieketiona. 
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not had Wargaum we wouldn’t have had Argaum or, say, 
ICorigauni, where so many deeds of valour were performed. 

More than this, Wargaum showed us that under the Maratha 
shii't of mail there existed a chivalry and high-souled honour 
worthy of the cuirass and morion of the Crusader. All honour 
does not exist in TSuropean lands, or we should certainly have 
been swallowed up on that 13th of January, 17 V9, according to 
poor Fraser’s message.* Had Nana Fadnavis been Napoleon 


Bonaparte, or even 
our own Edward I. 
— Mall&us ScQtormi — 
there would not have 
been a man left to tell 
the tale, and the whole 
course of our relations 
with the East Indies 
would have hoe a 
changed. 

How it came to pass 
carries us back to tho 
golden mice of Senna- 
cherib, and we can 
only say of Wargaum 
— “^Look at me aud 
learn to reverence the 
gods " There was one 
man who, as if by in- 
tuition, quickly per- 
ceived whnt was in- 



KANA FADNAVIS. 


volved in a stupendous act of grace. “ The quality of mercy is 
not strained, it blessoth him who takes and him who gives,” and 


so William Hornby, censuring no man, and casting all narrow or 
ulterior views to the winds, fixed his eye on a moat conspicuous 
deed of gallantry on tho part of the Marathas, and counselled 
that act by which the British nation vindicates for over her title 


^ William Fraaor mado noble amonda for all this. Ho mounted the 
broaoh as a volunteer with the forlorn hope at Ahxnadabad, aud reooivod oil 
sorts of oomplimontB for his distiuguicdiod valour. 
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as a true arbiter of interests other than her own. Tlmt sugges- 
tion was no leas than the making of a free gift of the city of 
Bharoch to Mndhavji Sindia, witli a revenue of £60,000 a year, 
which was confirmed by Imperial fiat in the treaty of Salbai 
1783, "in testimony of the sense entertained of the conduct 
manifested by him to the British Army at Wargaum, and of his 
humane treatment of the English gentlemen who had been 
hostages,” * and this revenue was received for nineteen years, 
until another political change was necessary in G-ujarat. 

in General Goddard's campaign a body of om’ men stormed 
Bawamalang,t known now as our “Cathedral Bocks,” and 
took the lower fort> but were driven back from the upper by 
masses of rock thrown down upon their heads, and hemmed 
in on tliis Maelii or terrace and cut off from their supplies, 
a goodly number of them were forced to remain there for two 
months, exposed to the violence of the monsoon of 1 781, xxntil 
they were relieved. 

The deatli of Stewart at Kavli oxight never to bo forgotten — a 
bright episode in one of the darkest pages of our history. 
Whoever Stewart was, his friends axxd fellow-countrymen xlo 
well to be proud of him. To have yoxir name extolled for 
heroism by your enemies on the plains of Asia, to liave yoxxr 
deeds recorded by watohfire or in Dekhani hamlet from father 
to son for generations, tliere surely never was greater fame for 
the soldier. 

Tl^ank God the cloud of Wargaum has a silver lining, and in 
this dreary quagmire is one green spot on which the mind can 
rest with satisfaction. 

You may remember in tlio ballad of Chevy Clxaso, a scene of 
highest chivalry which has been worked xxp into cxqxxisito pathos. 
Bid some swart warrior on this 31st December, 1778, take 
the dead chevalier by the hand, when his heart bixt once heaved, 
and for ever grew still, and in the Stewart of Karli revive the 
glory of Otterbum ? 


* ForlioB’ Orkniid Mmoira, 
t Grant DulT, ii., 421, 4213, and t'urroHt’a fioUctiona. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Poona, and thk Malets. 

The great bulk of our public men in Indian History have 
sprung &om the middle classes. For example, Charles Malet 
and Charles Forbes were the sons of country clergymen. The 
aristocracy, however, has contributed a good many, and even 
tings’ daughters (Lady Falkland to wit) have been among her 
honourable women. Some have risen, to their credit, from 
great obscurity, and conquered the difficulties of early up- 
bringing. Of this class was Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde, who 
was the son of a small cabinet-maker. The most extraordinary 
instance in this respect was James Macrae, who preceded JPitt 
os Governor of Madras. He rose from the position of a cabin- 
boy and his antecedents have been quite public for ages. His 
mother was a washerwoman in Ajt; and his niece, the 
daughter of a fiddler, with much of Mr. Macrae’s money, for he 
was very wealthy, married that Earl of Glencairn whose son 
was the fast friend of Robert Bums. He is immortalised in the 
poet’s Lament, while the poet’s son, once weU known in India, 
Colonel James Glencairn Burns, bore the honoured name.* 

Few have created great families in England. The two 
Elphinstones, undo and nephew, never married. It was not 
the Indian branch of the Childs that founded the opulent 
banking family of that name in London, and though the 
Oxenden baronetcy has been in existence for two hundred years, 
its fame rests very much with its great founder who sleeps at 
Surat. The Jenkinsons (the Duke, 1801, met Mrs. J. in 

* “ James Qlcmcaim Burns sent to the Burns Club, Dumfries, fur a bottle 
to bo DIM with nunch from the Club Punoh Bowl and sent to India to 
him. This was done, and the carriage to London cost la. 6d.” — SeoUman, 
March 10, 1890. 
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(.'alcuUa: she. was the yrancliuuther of r.ord liivcrpool, and then 
the only survivor of the lUiiok Ifolo) wovo the initials of tho 
livcii'iiool administration. 'I’he Mah'ts, in tlivee 
and within a hundred years, have {'iveu to di]doinacy three 
individuals of note, in direct sucoession like tho I )arwina, and 
in tliis respect tho Mulcts tower above all Indian fatnilios, 
always excepting Governor Pitt of Madras, who gave to 
England his grandson and great-grandson, tho Earl of Chatham 
and ’William Pitt, names of renown that transcend anything wo 
con say of the Malets. The Malets, iu the stock phrase of 
Burke, “ came over with William the Conqueror," and the name 
has a French look about it. All the same, in vulgar parlance, 
the family haiJs from Romorsotshire, and it was India and not 
England or France which first gave it distinction. Neither 
France nor England gave thorn the tiger crest in their coat of 
arms. Charles Warre Maletwas a Bombay civilian and arrived 
iu Western India in IV'/O. Wo moot him first at a hig lion- 
hunt near Ahmadabad, of Which ho hius loft a grajdiio account : 
— lions are soarce tlioro nowadays. This was in 1781 ; and iu 
t78G, at the request of Nana Fadnavis, ho is made Resident in 
Poona at the Court of tho Poshwah. Ifo is tho oontral figure 
of interest for Englishmen iu Dauioll's picture of the Poona 
Darbar, 1790,* and in 1791 he was made a Baronet for his 
services in caiTying through tho treaty with tho Poshwah and 
Nizam, the triple •alliance, in our war with Tipu, all which may 
ho found in Indian History under date of 1790. Those are 
some salient points in the early history of tho Malets, and are 
of more interest to tho reader than tho fact that the name exists 
on the lloll of Battle Abbey. 

We now digress. In or about tho year 1790 arrived in India 
James Wale.s, born at Peterhead, educated at Marisclial College, 
Aberdeen, an artist who hud already exhibited pictures in the 

* " Mr. Daniell’s fine picture of tho Poona Darbar is -unrivallod perhaps in 
Oriental grou[iing, oiianictrr uud costume. ... It was painted for Sir Oliarles 
Malot from sketohvs by tlio into Mr. AVales, and our artist has shown Uio 
timo when Sir Oliarlca, then our nmhnsandur at tho Ooiirt of Poona, att(>ndcd 
by his suilo, dolivorsd to Ilia Ilighncsa Sriinmit tho Pu.shwtdi in full Darlwr, 
tho treaty of alliauco ratidod by Ilia Majesty botwoeu Great liritaiii and Ills 
IliglmcRB, imdu preparatory to tho war betwcou tho Triplo Allied Powers 
and Tipu." — Moor’s Hindu jPantheon (1810), p. 171. 
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Royal Academy.* He comes to India, with his wife and four 
daughters, to seek fame and fortune as so many have done 



SIB CllAnZiES MAIJST. 


before liim in the gorgeous Must Of fame not much, of fortune 
very little in hia lifetime, though his family in this latter respect, 

* Arohd. Bok‘il«on, born 1765, died 1836. An Abordeon man who 
painted” the Wa^tliinii ton/* aunt to the Earl of Buchan, aaya, “ to Mr. William 

Wales, an excel lout portrait painter, bia first acquaintance with oils was due.” 

Century Mag., May 1800. 

VOh. I. 2 a * 
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as we shall see, made up for it. He paints throe portraits for 
the Peshwah Baji Bao, Nana Padndvis and Madhavji Sindia, 
which are now in tho possession of th('. Bombay Governniout, and 
he supplies Danioll with sketches for his picture of tho Poona 
Darbar. Moreover, he takes drawings and water-colours of 
Elephanta, Kanheri, Elora, and other cave temples (some of 
which were in possession of the late James Eergusson, D.C.L.),* 
— work wliiclvhas now become the business of tho Archroological 
Department, and of which he was the first martyr, for it was 
while he was sketching in Salsette one day in 1795 that his 
hand forgot its cunning and ho died out in tho jungle (as wo 
suppose) in tho 48th year of his age. Now, labour of this kind 
does not seem much to us now, when tlie moans of coniniunica- 
tion are so simple, and wo can all talk glibly enougli of sHpas 
and doffolas. But it was very dilferont a liundiud years ago, 
A man sotting out for l^lora in those days was nearly as good as 
lost to tho world, and James Wales was lost to tho world in 
Salsotte, Except Ma’sudi and Tliovcnot, T <Ion’t suppose that 
hulfiia dozen men in tlio civilised world had seen those cavc.s 
before Wales and Danioll, nor did there exist an i.atolligiblo 
account of them. If you look at .RoimeU’s map of about this 
period you will be surprised at tlie large vacant S])acoH in India 
that are marked “unexplored.” As far as I can make out, 
these caves were the dens of Thugs and Dakaits about this 
time or shortly before it. In fact the Thugs are credited with 
alleging that thejf themselves wore the makers of Elora, and to 
prove this they added that they were taught their bloody 
science from the scenes which arc portrayed on tho walls. 

It is impossible to follow tlie movements of tlio Wales family 
between Bombay and Poona (1790 to 1796). Wales was 
certainly a great deal ih Poona (1792-93), for months at a time, 
perhaps even for a year or two, as the execution of the paintings 
on which he was engaged demanded a long period of application. 
That the father, mother and daughtci'S, some of them grown uii 
' (Susan was 21 in 1792), were in Poona, one undivided family, 


* Indian Antiguary, ix., 62. Wnlcs acatna to Imvo toon naaisled by 
Bobert Mabon, who publiahod at Calcutta, in 1707, iSketdiet ilhat^'otive oj 
Oriental Mmners and Customs, boo ihi^ian Antigmry, ix,, 107.--B. 
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T have not tlie slightest doubt, and I should not be surprised if 
they lived in one of the five bungalows of the Residency, for 
the compound in those days extended far and wide, from tho 
Judge’s house to the School of Science and beyond it. And as 
visitors were then few and far between, the Wales family would 
be quite an acquisition. 

If the girls wore in Poona (1790 to 1795) they must have 
had a lively time of it. Those were exciting times. It was 
then Grhasi Earn (1791) was stoned to death. Sindia .died of 
fever at Wanawri (1794), and the tragic end of the Peshwah 
took place by his falling over a terrace of the palace (1796). 

These, however, were merely thunder-peals before and after 
the gayest time that Poona ever had. That period lasted fh>m 
June 1792 to February 1794, and comprehends all the time of 
Madliavji Sindia’s visit. Crowds of strangers from all quarters 
came to Poona, an enormous amount of money was spent, and 
the bazar was jubilant. When the day arrived that the 
Peshwah was to bo invested by Sindia (for it was for this 
purpose he had come) as vassal of the Emperor of Dehli, who 
was now a mere puppet in his hands, excitement had reached 
tho boiling-point and Poona was in exodsis. This was the 11th 
of June, 1792, when the time of singing of birds is at hand, and 
when Nature spreads her green mantle over the arid plains of 
the Dekhan. 

Sindia’s camp was pitched near the Sangam, but all the way 
to Khirki his tents dotted the ground on hiU or hollow, for 
wherever you now see scrub or brushwood, was then littered by 
a holiday population of Sindia’s foUpwers and the like. 

Night after night the Ganesha room of the Saturday Palace 
was a blaze of light : there were hundreds of dancing girls, riUs 
of nmning water and fountains pdaying, and music which we 
may condemn as monotonous, but which to the Oriental is 
heaven upon earth. The Hirabagh, or Diamond Garden, was in 
all its glory, and the Tarabagh, on Helen’s Isle,” looked on 
the lake like a speck on a looking-glass. At the Yaghoba Stone 
tigei'S were baited by elephants, and there were water-parties 
and feasts of lanterns on the Muta-Mula. On the big day of 
tho Peshwah’s installation a thmne was erected at the end of 
a suite of tents some distance &om Sindia’s camp, after the 

G 2 
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likeness of that of the Emperor of 3‘)oliili. Littlo did they think 
then in how short a time throne, Voshwah and F,mi)oror were 
to cmnihle into dnst> 

But the paf'ennt proceeds. The I’eshwali walks up to tho 
empty throne, and three times makes ohoisanco to it, plnocs his 
nazar of 101 gold mohars at the foot of it, receives from the 
Persian Secretary of the great Mughal tho KhUnt, the jewels 
and feathers, the sword and shield, tho two fans of peacock 
tails, the Imperial standard, tho two crescents, tho two stars and 
the Orders of the Eish and Sun. He retires for a brief interval 
and reappears, this time clothed in the royal robes that come 
from his august master. Herod is now at Cesara'a. Seated in 
a nalki or open palanquin, Sindia and tho great o/neers of State 
fanning him on his way as if they wore his most oliscquious 
servants. Tlie people give a groat shout, tho welkin resounds 
with acclamation, and so, amid tho roar of artillery and the 
blare of trumpets, the newly-invested sovereign, onnstMTated by 
tho Bhonslc.s of Satara and tho descendant of 'Pimur, nnter.s 
Poona, which Sivaji built for himself — tho cajiital of tho 
Maratha Empire. 

The British llesidency, as we have said, was ehoofc-by-jowl 
with the camp of Sindia, and its inmates wore woleomo to all 
its festivities. Saugams are very holy places. Y ou luav soo 
to-day how beautiful it is, and Sir Charles Malot wa.H said to 
have the pleasantest abode in India, lie had aqueducts, vinos, 
apple and peach trees in his garden, a stud of Arab horses, 
elephants also, and everything suitable to tho rank and dignity 
of the great nation he represented. 

I am within tho bounds of probability when I say that this 
was the lucky period and place when for the first time diaries 
Malet had the good fortune to meet Susan Wales. Mr. Wales 
was then working at his portraits for tho Peshwah, and making 
his sketches for tho picture of tho Harbar. Strange, is it not, 
when all this love-maldng was going on, those names wJiioli are 
now household words with us — ^Wellington, Malcolm, Munro, 
and Elphinstono— siiould not have been even whispered in its 
shady groves? All this, was for the no.'ct gonuraiiion. Ktrunger 
still that some of Susan’s graiulohildreu, are at this moment 
very likely lighting the battles of our country, which we can 
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vouch in all earnestness tlicj have been ibiiiid capable cjf 
doing. 

It need not give the reader much trouble to reconstraot the 
Poona of 1792. But to do this you must begin your work with 
demoiitiou. Blot out all the churches, steeples and cemeteries 
from your map, all the barracks and hospitals which you see 
to-day, nil the riiilroads, telegraphs, good roads Jind bridges, for 
ill 1792 tliore is only one wooden bridge, rotten and insecure. 
Blot out your Assembly and Council Hall, the Governor and 
those who sit with him in Council, and substitute one man who 
is greater than his sovereign — Nana Fadnavis. Wipe out all 
your schools and colleges, your orators who preach and your 
missionaries who teach, and with them scatter to the winds 
every vestige of free thought in congress or conventicle. Snuff 
out the Press, give to no man what he can call his own, and 
take from him who hath the proceeds of liis industry, for this is 
how they do things in the glorious days of the Peshwah. 
Demolish every English bungalow except one — the llesidency 
at the Haiigam — which was to be for many a year a star, vdiich 
burncil with i:i clear and steady light and ushered in the reign of 
j)cace and goodwill to men, for it is only to be quenched when 
tlie Eesidency itscK shall light up the dark waters of the Muta- 
Mula with a blaze of vermilion (5th November, 1817), which we 
need not remind the reader is the date of the battle of Khirki. 
And when you have done this fill in your vacant space of one 
and a-half square mile with your city of Poona. To do this we 
will give yon all the present bazaar and the finest houses in it, 
and you can build for tlio magnates abodes as high as you 
please. You can select all the temples at the Sangain or else- 
where, and as much of Parhati as was then built, and for your 
population we give yon 120,000 of buying, soiling, shouting and 
screaming iuhabitauts. Moor says {Eindu Faniheon ) — ‘‘The 
city is neither eh^gautly nor handsomely built.” Poona, how- 
ever, as to its surroundings was very much the same then as 
it is to-day. TJie view from the lu’idge was as magnificent. 
T'here is the sjiiuo blue sky dappled with llsecy clouds, and the 
])arrots scream from tree to tree. Parhati an evoiiastiiig frown, 
and who in Poona does not know Singuxh ? Beyond it Toriui 
with its blue cone aud the ghost of Sivaji still hovering about 
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its prccipioes, Ono lonely toniplo on tlio onlliuc of Giinofihkhind, 
prcHorvod iia il still prosorvoa that distinctive fcatnn* of Indian 
avchiteoturo familiar IVoni Dulili to Komorin— pod-liko and 
UGVor to burst into ilowor. The whohs landscape is smriewhat 
bare and treeless, oxco]>t for a fe.w cy])roaae 3 \vhicli break the 
uniformity, for Baji Uao has not yet planted his million of 
mango trees. Such was I’oona during Malet's tamo in 1792. 

At the time of which I write an event occurred at Poona 
which might have been attended with the gravest con.sormenccs 
to the few European settlers who were thiui in the place. A 
Florentine lady on discovering that her Brahman servant had 
been peculating ordered him to bo llay(«l alive! And it was 
done. Tliero was a groat (iiy of horror at a deed so Hn]>arallelod. 
The lady w'a.s arrested and eoniiiied ft)r life in a, hill fort in the 
neighbourhood. Tlie- wonder is that slie was not torn to jiicoes. 
She bad been in prison for .several years wlnm I’erron, who 
succeeded Do Boigno in the ¥izam’s service, managed to Mecur(^ 
her release. Nothing moiuof the wretch is known except that 
she iJ.iod in Bombay (1798). Who had been the wife of damns 
Hall, a barrister in Madras, and had once commanded a 
regiment of the Nizam, and in I’oona had sought employment 
in the same line, hut failed in getting it. Wo much for this 
soldier of fortune, a very liad/f/Kre del reyimento us yon will say. 
The name she assumed was Jaiml Kkau or Jumtil Hardar, the 
elegant lord, or the elegant commander. She dres8o<l in the 
long flowing yaww of the Mughals, loose iznm or troiuscrs, wore 
an enormous sabre, and had a plumed holniot for head-gear. 
The Poona amazon was thus a wonderment to everybody and 
ono of the lions of tlie city. 

Before James Wains died in 179(5 * his family had l)Cen living 


* Stanley’s edition of Bryan’s Jiiogrc^hical and Critical IHciimiary of 
PainierB* 

There is a monumental tablet in the Catliodral, the intoroat of which 
increaaes with the march of time, “ Waorod to the memory of JmncH Waloa, 
Gent., a native of Petorhead, Abcrdoonahlro, who died i3th Ni)Voinb«r, 1705, 
Bgfld 48 years ; aieo in memory of liia wife (dauf^btor of William Wnlliw^o 
and Jane Taylor, his w&fe, of Dundee), who died iti May 1706, aged 00 years. 

Also of Angelica, their infant oaughtor, i)orn at Oolaba, who died in 
Bocembor 1706, aged seven months. 

“ This tablet is ercoted by Susan, tbo cldedt of four remoininc daugbiors, 
in gratefbl affectionato romombranco of her parents.** 
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at Kolaba, fclien anljland, now an integral poii/ion of Bombay. 
The place in those clays was much frequented by delicate people, 
and on its promontory projecting into the Indian Ocean a light- 
house had been recently erected (1769); In 1799, four years 
after his death, Susan' Wales, his oldest daughter, was married 
to Sir Charles Malet, and -they loft India for England some time 
thereafter. But married or unniarried, Susan took good care to 
put a marble tablet to his moniory in what is now Bombay 
Cathedral. It is still in excellent preservation, and if untouched 
by man or the violence of the elements seems good for tlie next 
hundred years. In grateful, .affectionate remembrance of her 
parents,” one from Peterhead, the other from Dundee, 'the 
epitaph is pathetic enough and of touching simplicity. I dare- 
say it is a cenotaph, for Mr. Wales was most likely buried at 
Thana, though his wife may be interred at tins spot. With its 
first words “ Sacred ti; the memory of James Wales, Gent.,” you 
need not quarrel, for it informs future generations that if he was 
a wanderer he was nevertlielcss a gentleman. This tribute of 
filial affection was Susan’s work, for she says so herself, opd no 
doubt devised by her when she stood ''like Euth amid the alien 
com.” But we must proceed. 

Unto Susan Malet were born eight sons, who aU lived 
to a great age, and sonic of tlicin yet survive. The Wales 
family were all daughters, the Malets all sons. Arthur 
was a Member of the Bombay Council. He it was who lost 
his wife and child at the Bankot Bar, when tliirteen boat- 
men also were drowned.* Hugh, when Collector of Thana, 
discovered M,atheran (1850), and Colonel George Grenville .was 


Tho Susan hero montioned, the wife of Sir Charles Warre Malet, died in 1868, 
and was grandmother of Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, K.C.B., our ambassador 
(1887) at Berlin. Sir Charles, created a Baronet in 1791, died in 1816, the 
ante of his marriage with Susan Wales being 1799. — ^Burke’s Peerage, 1^6. 

* Died. — Sept. 13, 1888, at 46, Linden Gardens, London, W. Arthur 
Malet, in his 82nd year, late member of the Esecutivo Ooundl, Bombay, 
and fifth son of tho late Sir Obnries Warre Malet, Bart., deeply regretted by 
all who know him.” 

At Bankot there is a tomb with this inscription : Here lie tho remains of 
Mary Sophia Marcia, aged 26, and Helen Harriot^’ aged 32 days, the beloved 
wife and daughter of Arthur Malet of the Bomimy Civil Service. They 
with 13 boatmen and attendants Wf>ro drowned on tho bar of the river 
Savitri on tho night of Dec. 5, 1863.” 

Sir Alex. Malet, 2nd baronet, died Nov. 29, 1886. 
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killfd ill iicUoii at HuHliir (ISfiO). Tlicde imi tlii’iie of lior souh, 
ami lior graiulaons hw«11 tlio ranlca ol’ the civil ami military 
service, as you may see in the ])agos of Hurke or Dobrott. 

Tlio vi'uorablo lAuly Hhhiui Mulct dioil in ISliM at the great 
ago 'of 9(). She lived to see her eldest son wlio inherited 
the liaronetoy, Wir Alexander Malut, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister rienipotentiary to the Germanics Uon federation (1856 
to iSGti). He married (IHS-l) Miss Spalding of the Holme (died 
Jan. 2ud, 1891), near New Galloway, Scotland. That idace is 
attractive, if romance, poetry and fine scenery are attractions. 
It was hero Lowe wrote his pathetic song, “ 0 Mary, weep no 
more for me,” and here amid the rooky dolilcs through which 
the Dee pours its waters into Loch Ken, I hirns composed" Scots 
wlia luie.” additional item of interest is the fact Unit Miss 
Spalding’s mother married the great Henry Lord Hvoughaiu, 
whose musk Punch still jiorsists in trailing along tlie foot of its 
title page, twenty years after his death. Lady Mulct thus 
became llrougluuu’s step-daughter. Ale.xandcr was an author 
of repute : his wife also adventured in lettois. Ho was born 
with the century and died in 1886, and wu.h succeeded hy his 
son Sir Ifenry Charles Eden, the third baronet, and whose 
brother, Sir Edward Baldwin Malot,iiow our Amlmssador at the 
Court of Gurmany, married (1885) a daughter of the Duke of 
Bedford. 

Here the Malets culminate for the present. ’I’he high position 
which this family has assumed had its beginning, us we have 
seen, in 1770, wlicn Charles Mulct landed ,in India. The 
Malets are only in the third geueratiou, and Sir Edward (born 
18S7) is comparatively a young man. Eathov, son and grand- 
son, it would bo dillicult to say which is the ahlc.st : they are 
all eminent — the last nob the least. Sir Edward has tho .strongest 
strain of Scotch blood in his veins. The three lives cover tho 
long period of 120 years. 

What would Susan Wales have said to all tin's il she only 
could have cost her horoscope at tho Saugam of ,1’oona ! 1 1. is 

reserved, however, for Providence to develop .stranger event,? than 
are over guessed at oven by the astrologers. 
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CJIAlTEll XXXIV. 

Napoleon J3onapaj!TK at fcJuEZ, 17'J8. 

" I have Bonapartt’s dospaluliobi now bcforo mo, Bombay, if they can get 
there, I know ia their first object.” — Lord Nelson, letter to (lovernor Duncan 
of Tiomhay, diitcd Mouths of llie Nile, i)tA J uyuht, ITUS. 

There is a marvellous interest in everything connected with 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; and now that his nephew has come and 
gone like a dream, the interest in no way lessons, but his figure 
bulks bigger by contrast, for the huge train of events of which 
ho was the creator beggars everything that has come alter him. 
When Louis Napoleon was paving the way for empire ho filled 
the Paris TMatro llintorigtte with-gorgeous spectacles, — KSiego of 
Toulon, Crossing the Alps, Plains of Italy, and the Invasion of 
Egypt ; splendid sconio displays of war horses and fighting men, 
nowhere more full of startling and brilliant contrasts of East 
and West Uian when Italy was left behind for the turbans, 
scimitars, camels, palms, and pyramids of Egypt, 

The invasion of Egypt began by the landing of the expedition, 
as our readers are aware, in 1798. The date was the 2nd July, 
and the episode of Napoleon’s visit to Suez took place in 
Deoeiubcr of the same year. He spent his Christinas holidays 
there. 

SS U 

now the half-way house between Europe and Asia, is a place 
of no great antiquity, at least under its present name.'** It is 
here tluit-thu traditions of thirty centuries and many expositors 
of Holy Writ aj.'rce in lixing the locah of the Exodus and the 
passage of the Red Sea by the Isracliics.t Volnoy in 1790 

1500. 

t Die aueopied version now is that the Ouif of Suez at the time of tho 
Mxiitlurt iTopt up to the bitter Lakes. Uiheu\ cries u.ado near 'L'el-el-Kubir, 
npinvi'cntly tho site of I’lihom, cuulinu this vitw. Spo to the Hlady of 
Uw Jiiblv (('ixlohl). * 
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aays: — ‘^Th(5 rauxnis coiuliUou of tlio houses hoightens the 
inehmoholy aooiiory. Nol>oily rcuiauis at Suez but the Uovemor, 
who ia ti Moxnluk, and twolvo fourtooii p(U’aoiis who form 
his household.” 

I 



BONAPAUTK. 


Thore arc glorious sunrises and sunsets liero. Everything is 
stooped in glowing oTimson.and tho rod light wliioli ovorsitreiuls 
tlie barren hills of Suez has boon caught, by Ilorbort in his 
gi'oat fresco in the XCouse of Ijords, where Moses isiseun descend-' 
ing from Mount Sinai with the Tables of the Law An English 
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lady onco settled here hroitght out with her a quantity of 
English earth, of which to tnako a nnuiaturc ganlen : “ a dearer, 
sweeter spot than all the rest,” for tlie land lieroabout seems as 
if a curse lay upon it. It has great associations, but it is a 
poor consolation to tlie exile to be told that Suez is mentioned 
in the Arabian M(/his* that ho is living on the site of 
Oleopatris, of Arsinoo, or of Qolznm, nay, even that it was here 
that the angel of the Lord found TIagar by a fountain of water 
on the way to Shur. Who can bring n clean thing oiit of an 
unclean ? They say that ic is full of vermin. The king of the 
fleas keeps his court at Tiberias, but he has some most wicked 
vicegerents at Suez, which seem to combine the poison of Asia 
with the pungency and active habits of modern Europe, Every- 
body seems to notice this. Tococke, in liis Desoripiio7h of the 
East md Corntrics^ 17^57, says, “full of bugs and vormiu 
and Sir Charles Kapier, reduced to skin and bone in 1851, as 
wo can verify, a “ boarded vision,” the more atomy of a man, 
apparently far beyond the reach of insect attaclcs, iittors these 
portentous words : “ bugs ahourid ” No traveller remains longer 
than he can help at Suez. An American once went over tef the 
Wells of Moses. He was never seen again, — spirited away by 
tlie boatmen or others to the world to come. But this is the 
Suez of the past. 


HIS VISIT AND SUTIEMlfiS. 

Bonaparte loft Cairo on the 24th December witli 100 horse 
and 200 foot, and on the 25th was ab Suez. His reasons for 
visiting Suez wo shall see. Ho was the first man who took the 
Suez Canal out of tbo region of myth and dreamland, and gave 
a practical turn to it by taking with him a body of engineers, 
Tlicy mapped the course of tho ancient canal and surveyed thci 
groxuid deemed praoticablt3 for a new one ; and when Lepere 
presented his report Bonaparte uttered these prophetic words : 
“ La chose est grande ; cc nc sera pas moi qwi maintenani poicrra 
Vammplii% 7iutis le gouvcrncment two tromera peui-Urc 
jour sa gloire dans VexCcution de ce projet? When Bonaparte 
came to Suez his lV)rtim(».s were at a low ebb : his army, in a 


* Lauo’fl Arahlan Nights ; Story of Joodar, 1517. 
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luwlilft (umutiy, wHrt full of iiiuruium mul ilLsctuiUuiL ; and on 
Uiu Ist 1798, llic Fi’uikjIi Ilcul wuh dnslroycil hi thii 

of llio JSTilt^. 

Ill wa« uiuid t.luwu disastiTH tluiL in tlni lusL days of 1798 
iMiinipjivii* uanu! I.n Huoz* Oiio would aay that lio hail other 
work cut out for him than to drink water from the Wolla of 
Mospm, or liold ooufabulatiojia witli the moiika at Mount Sinai. 
It is believed that, during those live days that he was in the 
ilescrt, ho revolved great sclunnes. lie most probably resolved 
upon the invasion of Syria which immediately took place, and 
the invasion of England in 1803 which did iwt take place. 
The idea of a canal tlirough the Isthmus had taken xiossession 
of liiiti; for ho reasoiu'd in this way, tliat if Erance M'ere in 
)>ossession a shiji-caiial the jiowcj* of England in India would 
bo broken. This idea never Ic.ft him, and he often recurred to 
it in converHations with ISir Ihulsou Lowe at Saint Helena. 
Wo may well . tlioreforo helievo that it was on the shores of 
Suez, with his eye towards 4.he lied Hea, that this man in grey 
coat, and arms akimbo, with all hope, of communicating with 
fc'rance cut oil, hemmed in as he was like a wild beast of 
nuconquorablo will, inediUitod and projuiitoil great soheiues on 
the fate of India. 

Ho fortilicd Suoz, the Wells of Mijhcs, and Tor ; transported 
gunboats on the backs of caiuels from Ihilak ; surviyod each 
shore of the (lulC of Suez as far us Hhadwau*; saw with his 
falcon eye our troubles, Mysore and Maratluij saw the unpro- 
tected coast of Gujarat, with its rich harvests, food for man 
and beast; wrote letters to the Shorif of Mecca, the Imam of 
Maskat, and Tiini Sahib of Seringa] )a tain, — more ] pasteboard and 
waste-paper all of them. The siqioys came from llombay with 
JJaird from the South, and Abercromlpy came from tlio North; 
and in March, 1801, when the llighUinilers, drenched Avith sea- 
Avater, xnished xip the sand-hills of Aljukir, they turned the tide 
of Froiich invasion, or, as Alison hath it, dolivertul Egypt from 
the Ucpublican yoke and decided in its ultimate consequences 
the fate ot tlie civili'ied Avorkl.** 

nighlandors ! liemember Kuy))l,” Avere Sir flolm Mooro*s 

* AVlicrc Iho P. nntl t), sivamui* ** turuaiic ” wuh wrecked about twenty 
yoath ago. 
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last words at Oorufm. So say wo, all of us, TIighlandors and 
IjOwlandoTS. 


CliOSSKS TUB Itisn SEA, 

At 3 a.to., 28th Decotnher, Bonaparte sot out from Suez on 
his way to tho Wolls of Moaos, “ out of respect for Moses,” 
Ho took GO foot and as many of tho 100 horso as could con- 
veniently accompany him. The cavalcade crossed the Ked Soa, 
at the spot ho assigned to the Exodus, and returned to Suez tho 
same night. Being rather late, they made a narrow escape, for 
they came across the Gulf lower down, where tho water was 
deeper. That there was some confusion, disorder, and shouting 
in the darkness, and that General Caffarelli’s wooden leg 
insisted on swimming seems undoubted. That there was 
danger is proved by a native guide lingering behind, doubling 
tho Gulf, and returning by land to Suez next morning. The 
following despatch is now to us on tho contrct&mjjs, and 
edrruboratos tho statement tliat Gunoml CalTarolli bocamo ouo 
of tho Horso Marines : — 

au Gdndrnl 13orthioi*, * 
Quiirtior-giindrat, au Cairo, 20 nivOso an vii. 

(0th January, 1790). 

Lo Citoyen Louia, guide il choval, oat nommd brigadier. 

11 lul sera fait prdsenl d’un sabre sur loquol sera dcrit aur un ofttd, “ Le 
gonoral lionajaarte au guide d cheval Louia surl'autro odtd, “JPaamge de ia 
mar Jiouge" 

BOHArABTE. 

Ddiklt de la guerre. 

Note , — Co guide avalt aauvii io gdudral CalTarolli, dent le choval s’dtalt 
abattu au passage do la lucr Uuugo,'*' 

We give Kinglake’s description from that most delightful of 
all books of Eastern travel, Eothen, 1836 : — 

“ Kapelcun stayed live days at Suez. He made an attempt to follow the 
supposed footsteps of Moses, by passing the crook at this point ; but it seems, 
ncoording to the testimony of the people of Suez, that he and his horsemen 
managed the matter in a way more rosoinhling tho failure of tho Egyptiaus 
thau the suokosh of the Isrnelitos. The people at Suez declare that Nutxilcon 
parletl from ins bhrso, got thoroughly submerged, and was only fished out by 
the assislanco of t1\a poo])1a on slioro.*’ 

'* Oomspundance de Nujpolion 1". Tome l^ublido par ordre do 

I'Emporcur Majjoldon HI. 
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lliere is a (sluirmiug vaiMc about; tliis, aiul ifc ooiiUiins BU(».h a 
good joke for Kiiglislunoji lhat ovou Hourricnno’s narrative, 
eye-witness as lie was, and the accuracy of a doapalch, ought not 
to be allowed to im])ai]’ it. 

HTATK OIJ’ EKEMiNO IN UOMHAY. 

Geographically, Suez ’is a groat distance from Bombay; 
politically it is very near, though Arabia lies between, a block 
so mighty as to cover an area almost as great as that of India 
itself ; * and though thore were no telegrams in those days, the 
sound of these great events soon penetrated to Western India. 
Early in January, 1800, Gonoral Stuart writes a long letter to 
the Bombay Goverunieiit on the unprotected state of those 
coasts and of Surat. Every juovemont in Egypt was known to 
us hero. Spies, sijcret ugeuis, remegados (their IctU^rs may still 
bGread)kopt us au/aiL So when the venue was cslianged t<» 
Syria and the cry in India was ‘Hhe Vevsian Gulf,"' we were 
prepared. People then Uid not. niHid Robei't llalVs pusHionate 
appeal. Recollect for a moment his invasion of Hgyjd-” The 
fiwii/ WAS paUmt to ue night ami day. ^rho ]n*cHsing of cotton 
still wont out and shi]).s wore laden for (vhinu, IhiL wlu^ro 
wore the convoys? Sccunnuu: (.h<*. scua in search of that 

Arabia 1,1 aO, COO flqiiaro niiloH, India 1,100,000 tKpmru miloH. — lC<dtb 
tlolmutou, 

t Olmrgos for ropaokiug and scrowing a balo of cotton in ('oinpanyV. and 
warohoiiHG-koopors* screws, vi?;. : — 

n. A. i>. 

Hamdago iVom the prcHonl sbed to the Marino BiumUm' or 


Knmooy Berows 0 0 J 2 

Altering wrappers . 0 iC 

Hen'projw .1120 

Btrotching rope 0 0 tt 

Twine used iu repacking, uneortaiu but au]»|K)Hing . , . . 0 0 12 

ficrowing bales in the sore WH o oM 

Eepaoking ... I 0 0 

Screwing X 0 0 

Twine for sewing the balo when priw<‘d 0 0 12 

Weighing at 4 was por owt., niu Ice per halo . . , . 0 0 M 

Hanwilago from any i\X Uie aborts scvt'ws iA\ the buuderluHid bo 

8hi])potl 0 0 40 

Shipping oil’ into iluj bout , 0 0 H 


its. :t a iM\ 

(liuiKUT KtraoN, \Vurohoiuio-K‘*'p'T« 


Boodifty, lOtU ♦Tano, 1800, 
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mysterious French fleet which was seen one day at Ceylon, and 
again at the Isle of France. The mind was on the tenter-hooks, 
and yunday gave no rest. When members of Council were at 
prayers in the Cathedral, they were nudged on the elbow to 
come eh dmn to a meeting of Council next door. The editors of 
the Courier and Gazette — for both papers then existed — ^were 
warned to publish neither arrival nor departure, nor that which 
was expected. A man was stationed on the masthead of the 
“ Suffolk," at the harbour moufh, on the outlook night and day. 
There was (xuito a flutter among the merchants when tenders 
were asked for the Egyptian Expedition. Charles Forbes opens 
tlie ball. Then comes Bruce, Fawcett and Co., and Charles 
Adamson with his big ship. " To all those conversant with 
shipping it is a point universally known, that small vessels 
are navigated with much greater expense than large ones." 
XJndouiable. Arthur Wellesley was here, and had he gone in 
the vessel intended for him, ho would never have been heard of. 
Wo need not ask whence all this exoitetnent. Napoleon had 
been at Suez ; and the render of the commonest history-hooks 
can soo wliat Bonaparte diil after this, and ho will estimate what 
his capabilities then were. For who could tell ? The world 
was then in the throes of revolution, and it was an open q^ues- 
tion whether the vessel of the English State in India might not 
go down in a sea of anarchy. Nelson, Wellington, and Aber- 
croinby, ea(!h in his own sphere, backed by the wisdom of 
English statosraou and the resources of the English nation, 
solved for us, under Almighty Providence, the momentous 
question. 

TUB SUEZ OANAL. 

The two Napoleons, uncle and nephew, I. and III, had mucli 
to do with the Suez Canal. We have seen that Bonaparte was 
the first to put tl\o idea into a tangible shape. Of this the 
proofs are inoonte.stablo, for why did he come to Suez ? And 
Louis Na]ioloon gave it such material and political assistance as 
was iioHsiblo to him. Those two men wore, in a sense, the 
Alpha and Omega of the Canal ; and had Ferdinand Lessops 
erootod a monumont to either of tlu*. Bonapartes as high as the 
Colossus of llho(lo.s, he would hut have followed the instincts of 
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nature and tlie dictates of reason, wliich p[ovcrn the mass of 
mankind. l?ut Lesso])s is not an ordinary nuin, and does not 
work by ordinary methods, or ho would have boon content with 
the geographical limits wliich had boon assigned by nature to 
two sens since the birth of time, lie did not make the canal to 
break the power of Eughind in India or destroy her coinmerco. 
Bonaparte to him was merely the shadow of a name, and his 
nepliew a convenient instrument to acconijdish his designs. 
Thus it was when ho had brought this groat work to a triumpli- 
ant conclusion, and when any other Erenchmau full of Egyptian 
memories might think of Napoleon, Csssar, or Alexander " the 
brave youth of Macedon,” ho bethought himself of a ])oor but 
honest Englishman* who did much in his day to create and 
further overland traffic, and who spent prodigally his substance, 
his health, yea, his very life in its accoin{)]i,slim(‘nt, “in 
joumeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robber.",, in 
hunger, thirst, cold, heat, and. nakediuisa.’’ 

WAGIIOUN AND TIIH BUKZ C.VNAl,. 

But what has all this to do witli Boinhay ? Kvorylhinf^Mn 
the world. Bombay has f^ood canso of coii<{i’atulaliou in this 
matter. Waghorn organised, worked, and coinphjtc.d tin* over- 
land traffic for mails, and wc rather think also for jjasstnigors, 
himself-— his sole support being the Bouil)ay Wteani Ooinniittoe. 
This was from 1831 to 1834, — three years (»n his own hook 
before the British Government tonchetl it with its little fingcjr. 
It was then tlie East India Company, and its dinM‘tor»s, alinoMi. 
to a man, and the post ofTice authorities, frovviUMl upon lum and 
his work. But when fortune deserted him, Bomlmj eunie to Ids 
aid.t The Chamber of Commerce was established in 1838. 
Chairman — Harry George Gordon. Committee — Peter Kwart, 

♦ That they were acqjjiinted with oach other in Knypt in cistifiniuMl by 
M. do LosReps* reply in u dopiitatlon on the Kulijejcl of tljo Wuglinrn 
mont in London in Nov. 1SS3. “Uwuh to AVinthoru nhmn tlmt he was 
imlehtcd for the orlahnd iilon of fornuiig (iiu Suez Kxtnirl fintn his 

8|ioech on Overland hi all, 110 JMov., IHsji. 

t Calcutta, Auir. 0, IWIG.— The Overland Mail oarno In two ncumtlm from 
London to Calcutta, the firat time such a thing 1u\m ever Imiumncd.’ --ilnu, 
Emily Edeii'a XMtera* 


MR. WAGHOKN. 
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Thomas Lancaster, John Skinner, Thomas Cardwell, G. S. King, 
and others. Among the first sentences of the first report issued 



WAOnORK'S STATUR* 

by them — and it redounds nmoh to thoir honour — are words of 
oncouragmnoiit to Waghorn.* Nor did Bombay rest satisfied 

* “Mr. Wii|jjhorii lias boon iiHSurod that tlui inoiuhors of this Iiialitiition, 
m common with Iho rest of tho incrcantihi community and the p\iblio 
"onorally, aro fully mmsibUi of tho value of his exertions on tho particular 
occasion in qiicHiion of stenm coiuinunlcation in general, which, it is hoped, 
will ho rowardod with tho cncourai^cmout nn«l HU])])ort liU puhllc-BpirUod 
labours ho well doHorvo .”— Chanihor of Commerce l^ranmciionct 
lB3h-S0, p. 3. 
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ixnfcil the liouv.of victory camo in IS'lf), when his niosH(nifrors 
ran up the stairs in Loadouluill Street with a leuter fur the 
directors " dclivoTcil in thirty days.’’ 

Are those thiiif{,s xve should williiif'ly let die i I f wo should, 
the statue of Waghoni erected and cousccviiLod hy the genius of 
Lessops stands at Suez to remind us of them, and mute and 
motionless as it is, seems to beckon the fleets of nations from 
the Eastern Heas to now enterprise.* 

“Ttio time sliall coma whou Bhip-lioya o’ou shall suoru 
To have Alcidcs’ fablo on their liiw ; 

Seas yet unuatnctl, Avlth realms unhnown mhirii 
Your charts, ami with tholr faiiiu your pride oclipsu. 

Then the bold Argo of all future ships 
Shall oii'cuninavigato and circle sheer 
Whate’er Wuo Tethys in her girdle clips ; 

Victorious rival of the sun’s career, 

Aud monsuro o’on of earth the wiiolo stupcudmiH siihcro.” 


THE K()KBE.S LOANS. 

The 'carrying on of war nowadays aeiuiis a nujve ooiuplicalod 
and ditlicxilL itisk than in the days of our grandraUuirs. Kvery- 
thing. is now, no doubt, on a larger scale. l!ut wo arc apt to 
forgot that they had few of the appliauces of modern soience, 
and that steam, by land and sea, has ruducod the transjiort of 
men and material to wonderful aimpliciiy. Any one wlio saw 
the water tanKS, the -compressed hay, and the oleplianls embarking 
with tho Abyssinian Expeilition, will liavo a faint idea of the 
difficulties of Sir David Eaivd's.iu 1801, in sat'lmt/ ship-s aud 
without these appliances. Tho Duke, indeed, while in Western 
India, was in a perpetual state of unrest, crying out for provi- 
sions for his men and forage for liis auimals. "The troops 
must Ixave regular supplies of provisions at command, or mis- 
fortune or disgrace will bo tho eonsoquomie.” t H onco wo find 

• llA»soM.~On tho 14lh Fohnmry, IHH7, at lior laUi rcHidiuuat, 27, i.HiarloH 
Street, Sarul^, relict of tno Into Wlllittui UtuiHoin, jlotborhUho, 

Surrey, England awl yo\Uigost enrviviji^r oC tho lato Lloutiiiuuit 
Wachotn, the inonoor of the ovorlujid route to Iiuliiv and tlio East, 
aged 74. 

t The Duke at Ahwadnagar to Jonathan Duncan, 1803 , xy. 
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that the deaths among the cattle on the march were few and far 
hetween. lids result requires money; and owing to the terror- 
ism of the P»»,shwah’s nj;v.iits, money hud crO])t into secret hiding- 
places, ami the ^hrojfsj frightened, and witli good grounds, for 
thoir very lives, had do(‘jnnped. Wo must try to realise a time 
wlien the Indian (Jovornmont liad no facility for raising money 
by loan, and udion she war: not strong enongli to constitute a 
public orediturin Imlia., and we will come to tlie conclusion that 
the money (piestion was the question of questions. There are no 
public loans to (U)veruniont in India before SOtli June, 1813.* 
I'wice, in his puldic despatches to the (lovernor-General, the Duke 
calls his alteutiou to the fact that a Bombay merchant had come 
forward to assist the Government in its hour of need. I will 
not condescend to go into the question tliat Sir Charles Forbes 
know what he was doing as well as the Duke. The facts remain 
the same, that tlio Govornruont wanted money, and Sir Charles 
gave them it; aiul everybody is sui)posod to know what he is 
doing in liusincHses of tliis kind. Did any Native Prince oir 
merclauit do, or oven olfor to do, what Sir Charles did?t The 
amount was.iu»t small At one time there was £600,000 
running, equal to a million of our money, lent by Forbes and 
Bruco, .Fawcett and Co. — for they were both interested — and 
tljis at a time of scare. It was a kind of advance to Govern- 
luont on their growing crop of cotton from Gujarat, teak from 
Malabar, sandalwood from Mangalor, at prices agreed on; 
money paid now, and iiroducu taken delivery of afterwards. 
Interest was to bo paid by Government at the rate of f per 
cent, per month, and 2if. OiZ. exchange on such amounts as might 
be repaid in England, — sicca rupees against 12 months' date 
hills, we suppose. If they gained anything on those last items, 


* TclaiivG to the rnltic Loans qf the Government of India^ • 

republiahod from tlio iUwernmini iiazette J81i2 to 1879-1880. 

‘**Two pieces* of ( r oven irnent paper have lieeu seot. mo hearing date 8th 
8optoml«T, 1078, hn. -tr . 000 , and August 13th, 1679, Its. 25,000; both are 
})roinlHaory nntos pa 3 'ublo on demand b.v the Kast India Compioiy, bearing 
intorcRt at nine jmr coni.,, and sigiiod by Thomas Holt and John Child.' 
Uolt waa Mioi\ (h'venior, Anraugzob was then in the Bekhan, and Sivaji 
alive at Ha>garb, oarly Jiad Llio natives coulidouco in uh, thirtoon >oara 
after t)ur arrival.’*— Nov. 2.5th, 1890. 
t But HOC note at the end of this cl.apler. 
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Ulo laboui’or was worthy of his hiro.* Tho loans oxtouded over 
two or Lhroo years. Tho Vorhos loans otuihlud the wnv to go ou 
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when the wav could not go on without thorn, and supplied thoso 
sinews which to tho hour and tho umn wore ossotitiol to its 

* Per the eorMajwsidenoo relaliiiR to this, eeo ant^ p. 2C3/. 
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proseoxition. Who knows if Assay c could have boon fought 
without them. 


CONCJLUHIOK. 

History, as a rule, does not rccoguiso sucli subjects as we 
have boon discussing, but it is precisely for that very reason 
that wo ‘discourse upon thorn. The facts arc Avell enough 
known ; and another reason why wo dwell upon them is that 
we believe they mark distinct eras iu the art of government and 
the progress of civilisation in India, in which Bombay has homo 
a most distinguished part. Do the llupee Loans begin virtually 
with Forbes, and the Overland Trailio practically with Waghoni ? 
Both these men died about the same time, the one rich and 
honoured iu England,* the other also in England, ])oor and in 
obscurity.t Each iu his own sphere contributed something to 
the building of tho commomvcalth. But tho glory of the one 
oxoolloth that of tho other. Tho fame of Forboa is local and 
temporary; but tho name of Wagliorn will hist to the end of 
timo, or to such a time, if it evor comes, when men will cease to 
remember the benefactors of their species. 


TUB HON. E. L OOMPANY’S FIRST SUROFP IN 
GUJARAT. 

After tho first appuanincoof tlio procodiug paper in >1110 jUomlay jQazette 
or Crd Sopt. J881, a letter was wldreBSod to tho editor by Mr. Jovcrilal 
Uailashanlcar Yajnik, which la reprodiiood here nearly entire : — 

“ Thoro Ih one native banker of the time who waa once well-known all 
over Gujarat and India as tho HoiPblo Company's shroff. Ho financed for 
the Company on a soalo of inagnltndo which Burprised oven the Agenta] of 
t)u» UomiMWjy lht*in.solvos. Uiifortunatoly the monetary transactions of the 
Company before iho 30 tU Juno, 1BI3, when publio loauB began, find no 
places in th<^ imldiBhed records of tho period, I do not therefore wonder that, 
In tho ahHouce of hucU published testimony, it should bo siippOBod that the 
Oonipany received no loans from native morohants, and that the ruxioo Ioann 
actually began with 8lr CharloH Forbes. £ have, however, seen copies of 
lettora and cortiiicaloH from tho Jloifhlo Oomiiany’s Agents of the time to 
this well-known bauldug firm of Rural, which shbw that long before Sir 
(IhavloH ForhoH’s relations with tho Company hoi:aw, tho Oomiiany sux^jilied 


* id-lli. 


t 1850. 
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Ud flnauouU ncctla th« kinkinj’ Ikmiho of TruwmH Rhri KriNlina Arjunji 

NaUiji. The luoiuory ul' this lioivio tw tUo tJoumuuyV ]|)riuoiiuU Hhroffs iu 
lluwo dayH still livtw iu Hurut :uul OuiiinU. Whilo, tlunvlorc, fully Hlmrluj; 
in tho w’oilit to ilw iMUiuvivi. I*lnj\lislv bivuki'r wluv'O naiu«' is still i\ 
lumttohoM Avoni in llojuluiy, it in iii, I Hunk, Unit ihn horvions of this initivo 
firm, miduml iw Uioy Avoro iitatmin avIumi thi* ilittVri’Ut KuruptMiu Voavoi'h 
wore compotiiif^ Avilh wuili olhor fur powor ami pelf in tho KukI, and Avliioh 
laid Iho fouuduUon uf Kajdanil'M jiroaont ina,;niruM‘nt Indian Kun>iro, should 
not ho porauitod to ln‘ alhty;alUtir ooiiHiniuMl to oblivion. Tho lirst reoowlod 
aoknowiad^mout of the (Junipany’s oblhrjitions to lliia uiiMvo banking; house 
bears, 1 tliid> tho data of thti tliird Novoinboi, IVfib, it U M}j;aud by Mr. 
dulm Spoucor, OLiief of Sural , iiiul tair of lus AssiHlauU, and riiua as follows : — 

‘ Those are to covtily that the hoimo of Truwadi was cujploywl iu tvausacting 
the money mat tors at IVlhi rolaiivo lo tho ])rt»oimng ibi tho English a 
fiT7mm for tho castle and a stnutd for Iho Hoot, in which they acted with 
great punctuality and fidelity, ^riiis writing is tlicioforo given them as 
testimony of their gooil behaviour, and to show that the house is dusorviug 
of tho countcnimce of tlie JIouNjIc Uompiay in ciuse of any op])rc.sHiou to 
them.* 

‘‘This IcRtimony is rouliruicd hy another fioiu Jlifr. Jt. II, lioddam, Avho 
writes under date the *ttli Oecoiuher, JTH.'l, us hclow:—* I do hereby deelaro 
that ainoeiny rcKidenee here iw Uidef of fcAuvid, 'I’vawiuli Avpiuji JN'athjl has 
always shewn groat attention and dlligoueo for the iAiteresis of the llon’ble 
Tiliiat India i.hnni»vny, and has, by the transaol.ionn of bis bouse as Kbrolf, 
rendered tboin iivery assislanee an \ Horviee m bis power, which ul various 
times have been very cssonlial.* 

“Bir ()harU‘H Forlich’s transaetionH with the lOast India rom|mny were 
indeed oti il very laiv.e— I slwinld my, eonsidering tlie {ibameter oi the pi'riod 
— stupeiideus se.ile, but tliev did not, it Mienis hj me, begin befon* tlie scat 
of Govorniuent Avas removed from Karat to HoiubuA, and tiu> trade of India 
wuH thrown open te prlvato (itit<ir\>rise. lUit licfore mid even after Uoiuhay 
became tho Boat of (tovorinuout and private Knniju'an eulorpviw tbund bcojio 
to develop it^ioir, tho lion* bio Company had found Ibut its business on ilB 
hands had overgrown its logiliinato IhullH; and AvlmtAvith thu tulvaneoH to 
native woavora and othors on tho one hand, and the prnsemilion of wars with 
native rulers and Buropoaii rivals on the other, tin* tlemands for inunoiary 
assistanco pressed too Imrd upon the Company. And tho recoms of tho 
Company’s OlHco at Surab would appear .to boar ample lostimony to tho fact 
of Trawodi Ariunji Nathji’s rupee loans often proving tho turning point iu 
tho Company's fortunes, when tho xirospects of raising mouey olsewhore 
seomod quite remote. 

“ Trawadi Shri Krishna Arjunji Nalhji was a Ndgar Brahiuau hy oasto. 
Originally coming from Benares, bis anoostors settled iu Burat for purjACsos 
of business. In Khri Krishna’s timo tho houso was known by the name and 
style of Trawadi Aijunji Hathji. Befuro coming into close rolatione with the 
llon’blo Company, iho dealings of the houso wore chioliy with tho Arab 
incrcliants who arrived in Surnt for interchange of goods, xlie fnmo of Surat 
had thou extended for and wide. JNiiebuhr, who visited tlie city iu 1702, 
dosoribes it *as tho storehouse of tho most precious productlnus of llinduRlan. 
Hither is brought frgm tho interior xiarts of the Kmplce an immonso quantity 
of goods, whioh the merdhauts carry iu ihoir ships to tho Atabio CTulf, tho 
coast of Malabar, tlio coobL of Coroinaudol, and ovou to China. Tho jirovinoos 
near the oity arc xull of inauufactuvoH of all'BortH,* 

Trawadi Arjui^ Haihji was about this lamo roputod to be ono of tho 
riohesi bankers in uujarat. Much of his wealth wus made iu course of his 
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doalings with the Arabs. He curtailed these dealings as liia relations with 
the Hon’ble Company became closer and closer. In 1804 the Company was 
at war with Uolkar, Ilolkar sought the protection of the Chief of Bharatpur, 
In tho following year war broko out between Bharatpur and the English. 
W'e know tho result. Tho troops under Lord Lake were victorious. But 
how oamo tho victory to bo won ? The Company was sorely pinched for 
money. Jonathan Duncan, in his letters to tho Company’s Agents at Surat, 
described in pitiful terms tbe condition of the troops, who were left in arrears, 
and rodneed to misery for want of supplies. Native bankers,’ seeing tho 
fortunes of the Company trorabling in the balance, shrunk back from lending 
money at a timo when it was most needed. Jonathan Duncau, knowing 
where successfully to ^pply foi’ loans, wrote to tho Chief Agent at* Surat to 
open negotiations with Trawadi Arjmiji Nathji. Trawodi cousented to make 
an advance, and a sum of 32 lakhs of rupees was counted out in hard coin. 
Trawadi’s house was situated in Balaji’s Ohakla in Surat, and the story goes 
that carts loaded with rupee bags extended in long, continuous rows from 
Ualaji’s Chakla to the Nausari Gate. Tho joy and thankfulness of the 
Company on obtaining this loan may bo easily conceived. The Govern- 
ment of India were not more surprised by the amoimt of tho loan than by 
tho feelings of fidelity nud attachment to their cat iso which dictated^ it. 
Trawmh’a services wore acknowledged by them with hliilats^ medals, and 
grantH, and recorded in handsome terms in minutes for tho information of 
tho C?omj>!iny’a Directors iu England. Trawadi, it is said, was made a 
member of tho council at Calcutta, — what this meant I cannot say, — and 
oflieUilly ])roclaimc*d ns tho Company’s Shioff ill India. 

“A little before this tho Gaikwar wad sufibriug from pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. The pay of his Arab SIbandis had been in arrears for mai^ years. 
They had sat dharna. Tho Gaikwar himself was deprived of his liberty, and 
his life was in imminout danger. In those oiieuuistances ho applied to tho 
Ilou’blo East India Company for help. Tho Company thought proper to 
alTord ium tho needed aid, and thereby restore quiet at Baroua. Tho first 
Htop towards this was of course to pay off tho Arab Sibandis. How was this 
to no done ? This was the question of questions. The Company had no 
funds to spare. Jonathan Duncan earnestly requested Trawadi Arjunil 
Nathji to advance throe lakhs of rupees to tho Gaikwar. Tiawadi hesitated. 
At tho same lime ho did not like to displease Jonathan Diincaii, who pressed 
him strongly to make tho advance. Trawadi demanded tlie British guarantee 
to secure repayment of the loan, and on this being accorded the loan was made, 
and the Gaikwar saved from a very critical and embarrassing position. Iu 
recognition of this and other vahiablo services, tho Uou’blo Company procured 
for Trawadi a hereditary and permanent grant from tlie Gaikwar, of the 
village of Showni, in tho porgana of Timha under tho Surat Attavisi Mahals. 

tho death of Jonathan Duncan, tho Government of India recom- 
mended Trawadi Arjimji Nathji to the coimtenanco and favour of the 
Bombay Government. In a letter dated tho Slat July, 1812, the Indian 
Government pointed out that, * although the merit of Arjunji Nathji’s fidelity 
and attachment to the British Government Is too well-known to render any 
letter of recommendation necessary, yet tho Governor-Gonernl is induced to 
grant this indulgence us well for the purpuse of gratifying his eamest wishes, 
as iu coTnxdianco with tho oustom which has boon observed when similar 
ap]^)lications have boon made' on former occasions. In compliance with his 
HoUcltations, thoroforo, I am directed to furnish Arjunii Nathji with this letter 
ft) your address, and to desire that you will convoy to tlie Hon’ble the Governor 
the Bight lion’ bio the Governor-General’s recommendation of Arjunji Nathji 
to his countenance and favour.’ 
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“Ill 1813 wai: brolco out with Noiial, and A.yun1l Natbji suppllod the 
fimdA nocodHary to poaocuto it. Wimt Uin amount of advautiOH hu mo^ln to 
Govornmont was la not atatod; hut il in a fact that on tho KiiocosHful 
lonuination of tho war, tho Govormnont hoatowod U|K)u Trawadi a khalit ‘ for 
tho joy of tho capturo of Nopal/ Mr, Hncrolary J*r(«udor;»aHt roroniing tho 
following npprohation of his BorviocH : — * I havo no hoaitation in Haying that 
tho I'OOordR of tlio Ohiof OlUco boar uuiuorouH and very dooidod tuHtimony of 
tho moril and sorvicoa of ^Prawadi, ami proofH of hia lidolity and attachmout 
to tlio intoroata of tho llon’blo Oompauy.’ In Burnt 'IVawudl built tho 
tomplo of Shri Balaji, at a coot of throe lakha of rupooa, and oudowod it with 
tlio rcTonuoB of tho village of Shown!, whicli had boon granted to him in 
porpotuity by tho Qaikwar. Trawadi died iu 1822, at tho ago of 72 yoara. 
ft is sad to rofloot that tho dosoondouia of ouo who was at oiio time tho 
Itothschild of India are starving at tho present day iu Surat,^your truly, 

“ Bombay, Sept. 0, 1881. “ JKVEIIIL AL U. YAJNIK/' 
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